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INTRODI CTORY STATEMEN' 


Mr. Roonty. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we are considering the request for appropriations fo: 
the fiscal year 1953 for the Department of Commerce. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of 
the justifications, which contain an over-all statement of the Depart- 
ment’s request in the amount of $705,416,499 for the coming fiscal 
year. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 

Att Bureaus (Excerr MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
Summary of requirements 


Appropriations, 1952 (regular bill $607, 373, 272 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952: 
Bureau of Public Roads and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, claims $991, 128 
Other 39, 737, 500 
- 40, 728, 628 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952: Bureau of Publie 


Roads, claims 53, 098 
$648, 154, 998 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 14, 384, 470 
$662, 539, 468 
Add: Transfer from Maritime Administration, under Public Law 253 j +65, 61¢ 
Deduct 


Nonrecurring items: 
Appropriations, Bureau of Public Roads, 1952 (including claims, 


$99,621) - $360, 224, 621 
1952 project programs, ete., Civil Aeronautics Administration, including 
claims, $944,605 56, 401, 618 
Appropriation, 17th Decennial Census, 1952 7, 660, 000 
Appropriation, Defense Production Activities, 1952 42,313, 110 
Construction of laboratories, National Bureau of Standards 3, 800, 000 
Preparatory work for Census of Business and Manufactures 200, 000 
Age and citizenship certification (Census 15, 700 
Cost of relocation and space renovation (Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion 3, HOY 
Special maintenance projects, Washington National Airport (CAA 32, 350 
Special aircraft equipment (CAA 416, O86 
Transfer to Defense Production Administration 600, 000 
Rents and utilities assumed by GSA 200, 420 
Reduction in chart paper inventory and other objects (Coast and Geodeti 
survey 277, BOO 
Reduction in temporary positions (CAA 171, 951 
Othe ) 16S 
47 4 
} ow). 58 


(1) 











Summary of requirements 


Net difference, 1953 over 1952: 


Bureau 


Office of the Secretary 

Bureau of the Census 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Patent Office 

Bureau of Public Roads 

National Bureau of Standards 

Weather Bureau 

Civil Aeronautics Board 


Total 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1953 
' Includes $458,641,499 for 


Roads, $439,000,000) 


| 





Continued 


Requirements 


Difference, 
increase 


(+) or de 

1952 adjusted 1953 erease (—) 
$2, 068, GO0 $2, 580, 000 +3511, 100 
6, 914, 200 12, 200. 000 +5, 378, ROO 
‘ 161, 741, 499 54, 188, 073 
12, 615, 000 +285, 000 
11, 025, O00 +470, 720 
12, 200, 000 50), D0 
452, 000, 000 +452, 000, 000 
&, 058, 639 8, 985, 000 | +926, 361 
26, 976, 000 28, 000, G00 +1, 024, 000 
3,875,000 | 3, 980, 000 +105, 000 

190, 580,445 | 705,416,499 4-514, 836, 054+ 514, 836, 054 


iquidation of prior year contract 


authorizations (¢ 


1705, 


$16, 490 


YAA, $19,641,499; Public 


Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 


OL Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 


Other contractual services - 
Services performed by other agencies 


OS Supplies and materials 
a9 a nt 
10 Lands and structures 
il Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Subtotal 

Deduct: 

Charges for quarters and subsistence 

Other 


Total obligations 


ADJUSTMENTS UNDER APPROPRIATIONS 
Add: 


Appropriation or estimate applied to prior contract 


authorization 

Transfer 
Appropriation 

Transfers 

Balance available in subsequent year: 
Appropriated funds. 
Contract authorization... _- 

Comparative transfer (BF DC) - 

Carried to surplus 

Savings. .- 

Recission of contract authority 


Deduct: 

Prior year balance available: 
Appropriated funds __- 
Contract authorizations 

Reimbursements _- - 

Contract authorizations 

Transfer -. : 

© omparative transfer __ 

Proposed supplemental 


Total. . 
Appropriation or estimate 








1951, actual 

$186, 198,995 | $214, 

7, 540, 279 8, 

1, 882, 428 | 2, 

11, 

A, 

ti, 

7, 278, 558 a. 

4, 751, 029 | 6, 

23, GSO, 52s 

8, 241, 505 | iy. 

16, 541, 077 | 3H, ¢ 

433, 067, 191 | 500, 

246, S98 
1, 442, 098 | 2,! 
187, 533 
| 812, 998, 664 831, 
—243, 940 | 
—121, 290 | 

} 812, 633, 434 | 830, 


5, OOO |. . 


1942, estimate 


— 298, 062 


1953, estimate 


239, 868 








$178, S88, 542 

906, 822 6, 914, 51 
267, 709 | 2, 262, 416 
O91, 652 10, 009, 792 
320, 763 | 4, 549, 262 
707, 771 5, 636, 176 
799, 125 5, 792, 119 
195, 889 2, 839, 669 
, 360 13, 473, 596 

103, 118 | 9, 424, 233 
380, 484 22, 341, 373 
544, O44 483, 816, 840 
275, 050 | 295, 040 





228, 052 


— 298, 062 


929, 990 746, 284, 976 





| 414, 800, 000 378, 674, 562 458, 641, 499 

2, 467, 500 | 534, 390 

46, 271, 028 | 11, 934, 785 | 1, 953, 159 

| 810,663,446 | 786,8291676 | 209; 218, 676 

| 231, 145 | 128, 900 

| 311,811 | 164, 800 | 

1, 204; 393 | 61,332 |_..- 

| - ~f 188, 075 | 

1,276, 089, 328 | 1,178, 516, 520 | 759, 811, 334 

Z 

| 69, 704, 163 44, 143, 091 11, 934, 785 

| 720; 951; 689 748, 578, 446 786, 820, 676 

| 2) 754, 049 2, 256, 605 1, 800, 350 

| 566, 001, 000 551, 800, 000 115,000 

215,000 acess 

| 15,585, 703 128,900 

! 14, 384, 470 

"—1, 375, 211,604 |—1, 361,291,512 —800, 679, S11 
511, 153 648, 154, 998 703, 416, 499 


-| 713,¢ 
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Summary of person ul services obligation 


1951 actual 1952 estimat 195 timate 
Average Average Ave 
mploy- N st employ- Net ¢o mt 
e 

rs ‘ 

Pern positi 10, 679 $1 6, & { f $108, 128 

Crews of x $2 95, 297 it 12 ‘ 
Part-t p 

, 19 2 | 4 

oe 

K 

2.week } 7 8 

i t t b 

2 ® 1X1 4 & R49 

ALLOW art il 

en j art » 448 i 

P er ( ( 

f nbursable d 
yt NOM x 
al personal services $3, 316.8 8, 193, GOA 42, 807.3 214, 239, S68 35. 239 4 178, SSS 
> , y . r} . ] . 

Mr. Rooney. We are pleased to have with us the capable Secretary 


of Commerce, Mr. Sawver, who, | believe, has a statement on thi 
over-all picture with regard to Ins Department, which he wishes to 
present to us at this time. 

Mr. Secretary, we shall be glad to have you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMEN'1 


Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, [ would like to) summariz 
briefly the general nature of the 1953 budget requests for the Depart 
ment of Commerce and then discuss in greater detail the programs 
and responsibilities of the Department as they relate specifically to 
the current mobilization effort. 1 will also summarize some of the 
more significant program changes and budgetary items for each of 
the bureaus. I will not at this time refer to the budgetary require- 
ments for the Department’s operation of the National Production 
Authority, or the Department’s other activities under the Defense 
Production Act. These activities are at present beme financed out 
of funds appropriated to the Department by the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1952 (Public Law 253, approved November 1, 1951 

The President’s budget for 1953 includes $918,000,000 for the pro 
grams of the Department of Commerce as compared with $929 500,000 
for 1952. The following figures provide a quick picture of the dis- 
tribution of the $918,000,000 among the bureaus and offices of the 
Department: 


In millions 
of dollars 


Bureau of Public Roads 152.0 
Maritime Administration 22S 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 161. 7 
Weather Bureau 28. 0 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 12. 6 
Bureau of the Censts 12.3 
Patent Office Pay. 
Burean of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bess. 
National Bureau of Standards 9. 0 
Civil Aeronautics Board tO 
Office of the Secretary, ine uding Office of Technical S« rvices ? t) 
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The totals for 1952 and 1953 include, respectively, $282,000,000 and 
$212,500,000 for the Maritime Administration. The estimates for 
Maritime activities have been submitted to another subcommittee. 
Therefore, the budget before this subcommittee includes the adjusted 
totals of $647 ,500,000 for 1952 and $705,500,000 for 1953. 

The adjusted totals do not reflect the differences between the 
amounts proposed for later transmission in 1952 and 1953 but include 
only amounts enacted for 1952 and recommended in detail in the 
President’s budget for 1953. 

To permit a true comparison of the two vears, there should be a 
reduction of the amounts used for liquidation of prior-vear contract 
authorizations. For the year 1952 we should subtract $379 million 
and for the year 1953 we should subtract $459 million, which will leave 
appropriations for controllable items of $269 millions for 1952 and 
$247 million for 1953. The controllable items reflect a net reduction 
of $22 million at this time. However, [ wish to point out to this 
subcommittee that the President has proposed for later transmission 
under proposed legislation $45 million for ‘Salaries and expenses, 
defense production activities of the Department of Commerce.”’ 
The inclusion of this amount would reflect a substantial increase. 

The requests submitted by the mdividual bureaus of the Depart- 
ment have been carefully reviewed in the successive stages of develop- 
ment. J instructed my departmental budget staff to exercise extreme 
diligence in their reviews, and from a total of $1,140,800,000 my de- 
partmental budget staff recommended a reduction of approximately 
$157,000,600. Thereafter IT again called in my bureau and_ office 
heads individually and further reduced their budgets by an additional 
amount of approximately $23,000,000; and, [ might add, these reduc- 
tions were not happily received. At that point Thad cut the budget so 
deeply that it seemed inadvisable to reduce it further. In other 
words, the Department’s over-all budget was reduced by my staff 
and by myself after personal review $180,000,000 before it left the 
Department of Commerce. The Bureau of the Budget made some 
further adjustments, so that the budget before you this morning ts 
one which T feel represents the minimum necessary for efficient and 
effective operation of the Department. 

Over the past several years, this committee has taken cognizance 
of several of our administrative problems and has made suggestions 
or taken action which has been very helpful. In this connection, | 
refer to matters having to do with the loyalty and security programs 
of the Department, as well as action which has modified considerably 
the problems which previously arose through the use of contract 
authority. I want the committee to know that I am most grateful 
for their understanding and assistance. 

At this point, I would like to comment more specifically on the recent 
activities of each of the bureaus and offices of the Department, with 
particular emphasis on the high spots of their roles in helping meet the 
needs of national defense. As I go through these summaries, I am 
sure you will agree that every bureau and agency of the Department 
of Commerce has very definitely oriented its programs to the defense 
effort. 


oO 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The Federal-State cooperative highway construction program during 
fiscal year 1951 continued at about the same rate as in recent previous 
vears, using funds authorized by the Federal-Aid Highw av Act of 1950 
and balances of prior authorizations together with State matching 
funds. The reexamination of the highway program to give priority 
to the defense requirements, coupled with growing scarcity of steel and 
other critical materials, tended to slow the completion of some projects. 
Federal-aid projects brought to completion during the vear had a total 
length of 19,156 miles; contracts were awarded during the year for 
improvements to 19,812 miles of highways and streets; and work put 
in place amounted to 93 percent of the authorization for the vear 

Access roads, if nonexistent or inadequate, must be provided along 


the new or enlarged defense installations. Also, access roads are being 
provided to sources of raw materials, particularly strategic materials. 
The large increase n_ production resulting from steps taken to meet 


the emergency petit a striking increase in the movement of freight 
by truck. Ton-miles of freight carried by highway amounted to 107 
million in the calendar year 1949, rose one-third to 142 million in 1950, 
and was still climbing in 1951. At the present rate of increase, our 
highways will soon be carrving three times the freight carried during 
the World War II years. The timesaving of truck service is of par- 
ticular value in production-line operations, as it assures a continual 
flow to production machines which reduces materially the necessity 
for inventory at plants and in transit. 


MARITIME ACTIVITIES 


Even though the Maritime budget is nota part of the one pel you 
the Maritime Administration has become, as contemplated by Reor- 

ganization Plan No. 21, an integral part of the Department -_ a few 
comments on its activities are in order. 

Kmergeney shipping needs of the United Nations, the Military and 
ECA have been met in full since the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Five hundred and seventy-seven dry-cargo reserve fleet ships have 
been reactivated. The NSA since inception has worked with 47 gen- 
eral agents in accomplishing 622 outbound dry-cargo sailings with a 
total tonnage of 5,786,958 for ECA, plus tonnage for military cargoes. 
In addition the voluntary tanker pool with 99.7 percent of the net 
tonnage participating has met every requirement of the Armed Forces. 

For the information of the committee, [ might interpolate a state- 
ment. The ECA recently told us by reason of the ships we furnished 
them they had saved $90 million in freight charges. 

Of the seven ships scheduled for construction by the Maritime 
Commission, three have been delivered, three converted to MSTS 
troopships, and the superliner S. 8S. United States is 81 percent com- 
pleted, with delivery scheduled for June 1952. Additional construc- 
tion contracts for 35 mariner-class ships were let, with first delivery 
scheduled for June 1952. Reduced steel allocations have resulted in 
the temporary suspension of 14 such contracts, some of which IT might 
add are going to be reinstated. 
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Under ‘Transportation Orders T-1 and ‘T-2, administered by the 
Maritime Administration since April 2, 1951, trade with Communist 
China by United States-flagships has been effectively stopped. Other 
steps to control trade with Communist China by foreign ships in which 
American citizens have financial interests have been effective. 

Very substantial progress has been made in reducing backlogs and in 
cleaning up work inherited from the former Maritime Commission. 
Examples of the work accomplished along these lines are the reduction 
of the claims backlog of 6,949 claims with a value of $9,067,000 out of a 
total inventory in all categories of 11,646 claims with an estimated 
value of $435,833,000; completion of 622 audits with a recovery of 
$2,744,466, processing of 3,377 accounts receivable worth $29,500,000; 
reduction of General Accounting Office exceptions from 4,504 to 868; 
review of trade-in allowances, reconversion allowances, added refrig- 
eration, and other desirable features on ships sold by the former 
Maritime Commission resulting in reduced allowances or establish- 
ment of accounts receivable totaling $6,551,998 in the Government’s 
favor. In addition to these specific examples, steps have been taken 
for more rapid and objective calculation of subsidy rates for the vears 
1947 on. ‘These include improved procedures for determining oper- 
ating-differential subsidy rates developed in cooperation with industry, 
and streamlined construction-differential procedures and improved 
methods of obtaining foreign shipbuilding cost information 

Mr. Roonry. May I interpolate a statement for the information 
of the committee? 

Maritime activities are not in the budget which will be considered 
by this subcommittee. As was the case last vear, the justifications 
for maritime activities are handled by the Committee on Independent 
Offices of which Mr. Thomas is the chairman. I do not know why 
it is being presented here except the fact that there is a reduction 
from last vear in the over-all picture. 

Secretary Sawyer. There are two other reaons, Mr. Chairman, 
why it isin here. 

First, because this committee is primarily the one that handles the 
Department of Commerce, | thought it might be of interest to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to other members of the committee, to know just 
what kind of job has been done there. 

In the second place, | think it is of interest in connection with my 
request for funds for the office of Secretary which, of course, has the 
responsibility, and a very important one, in connection with the 
supervision of maritime. 

However, | am not averse to admitting the suggestion of yours, 
we are also proud to show that we have saved some money. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


The estimates for the Civil Aeronautics Administration provide for 
meeting the Federal Government’s responsibility to the public and 
industry in the field of civil aviation. The programs have been 
developed in the light of their direct contribution to the national 
defense effort and to essential civil needs. 

Generally, the indications are that the needs of both military and 
civil aviation in 1953 will be in excess of those experienced in 1951. 
However, the program levels requested provide for reductions or 
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continuations of the levels authorized in 1952, with the exception of 
the activity for the operation of the Federal airways system, where 
additional funds are necessary in order that facilities which have been 
authorized by Congress, and urgently needed by aviation, may be 
placed in operation during 1953. 
[ might say that all these expenditures in this line are for preparing 
and using what has alreadv been authorized and under construction 
for the ‘Salaries and expenses” appropriation, a net increase of 
$3,720,000 over the amount provided in the 1952 regular appropriation 
and the proposed 1952 supplemental for the pay increase authorized 
by Public Law 201 is requested. There is a gross increase of $4,600,000 
which represents Increased requirements for operation of the Federal 
uirways system, but this is offset by decreases in other program areas 
amounting to SSSO0,000 
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Phe request for establishing air navigation facilities ts composed of 


$10,500,000 for projects that will maintain or increase the e licieney 
of the airways operation as necessary to conduct safe and reliable 
movement of air traflic No provision is made in this request tor the 
installation of new navigational aids recommended in the SC—31 
Report of the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics 

Consistent with the President’s policy with regard to public work 
construction, the estimate for the Federal-aid airport program has 
been held to $17,500,000 plus $9,000,000 for liquidation of contract 
authority. [n this level of operation it is planned that grant-in-aid 
offers for construction will be restricted generally to major air terminals 
and sites having particular usefulness in the national defense program 

The objectives outlined by the Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics Report, and approved by the Congressional Air Policy 
Board, require the continued development of air navigation and com- 
munications systems capable of meeting the common civil and non- 
tactical military requirements. Funds are, therefore, requested to 
continue the development of atr navigation facilities 

During 1951 several sigaificant accomplishments were effeeted by 
the CAA, including the commissioning of ; 
ranges. A program of providing assistance to atreralt im making ter- 


} 


53 very high frequeney radio 


minal approaches was implemented, thereby improving the regularity 
of flight operations. Eight air traffie control towers and two com- 
munications stations were added to the services provided by the Fed- 
eral airways system. The Administratioa’s effort contributed mater- 
ially toward the accomplishment by domestic scheduled airlines of 
their best safety record to date, as reflected in the low number of 
fatalities per passenger-mile flown. Business and agricultural aviation 
increased and has become an important factor in the economy of this 
country. The CAA continues to coutribute directly to the military 
mobilization through many varied services but particularly through 
the operation of the Federal airways system, which is used for both 
domestic and overseas military flying. The CAA also works directly 
with the Air Force Air Defense Command on matters necessary to air 
defense. 
WEATHER BUREAU 


Increases requested by the Weather Bureau for fiscal year 1953 are 
confined to high priority items significant to the national welfare. — In 
order to relieve the particularly urgent problem of inadequate obser- 
vational coverage over the Atlantic, Pacific, and Arctic, it is proposed 




















to maintain a few stations in the Trust Territory in the Pacifie, in- 
crease the number of upper-air observations from ocean vessel stations 
in the Atlantie and Pacific, and obtain weather intelligence from vital 
strategic areas in the Aretic by supplving instruments for certain 
Canadian upper-air stations in addition to further development of the 
joint United States-Canada network in the Arctic. 

Within the continental limits of the United States, it is proposed to 
extend fire-weather service te important timber-producing distriets 
not now serviced. Conservation of our timber reserve is verv sig- 
nificant to the national interest and fire-weather forecasters are essen- 
tial members of the team striving to preserve this vital resource 

Interagency planning for the Arkansas-Red-White River Basins 
and the New England-New York area is going forward. The Bureau 
plans to participate in these studies and thereby insure consideration 
of weather histories in planning river-basin programs. Publication of 
hvdroclimatic data, suspended temporarily in 1952 due to reduction 
in available funds, will be resumed on a national scale in fiseal year 
1953. If publication of this data is suspended indefinitely, costly 
flood control construction programs will be deprived of adequate 
knowledge of the volume of water to be controlled. 

Weather Bureau services we important to the defense effort because 
our national production, and therefore our economic strength, depend 
in large part upon how well the economy takes into account important 
weather factors. The Weather Bureau forecasts conditions to be ex- 
pected, interprets weather history, and provides the means for in- 
creasing production and preventing serious losses from weather causes. 

Military weather units utilize practically all Weather Bureau obser- 
vations. Furthermore, all observations taken by the Weather Bureau, 
Air Forces, and Navy are commingled to provide the coverage required 
for reliable analvsis, prognosis, and forecasting. Analyses and prog- 
noses for North Ameriea and large areas of the Atlantie and Pacific, 
as well as long-range forecasts, are produced by the Weather Bureau 
and transmitted to military weather stations. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


During fiscal year 1951, military and public demand reached an all 
time high for the two most important products of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey—-navigation charts, both nautical and aeronautical, 
and geodetic information. Requests for tide and current, magnetic, 
and seismological information remained at a high level. 

May I interpolate a comment? — I was in that office some weeks ago 
watching the machine, which ts one of the only two machines in the 
world which predict tides, and this machine was predicting the tides 
in Sumatra for April of 1956. It is really an amazing thing. 

Field work was concentrated in areas of strategic importance, in 
Alaska and in important harbors of the United States, and in control 
surveys for the immediate use of the Geological Survey, Corps of 
Engineers, and Reclamation Service for topographic mapping, flood 
control, and resource development in the large river basins. Gravity, 
magnetic and special geodetic surveys for studies in connection with 
the guided missile programs of both the Army and Navy were con- 
tinued 
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The 1951 field season witnessed the extensive and successful use of 
Bureau-developed electronic position-finding equipment in surveys 
of the Bering Sea. By use of this equipment, it was possible for the 
first time to chart with great accuracy sufficient for all forseeable 
geographic and military purposes, the positions . the strategic islands 


lying between Alaska and Siberia. That is a very important item 
During 1953, Alaska will again be the primary area of operations fo 

the Coast and Geodetic Survey, A triangulati ion scheme extendine 

around the entire periphery of the Territory—a military necessity 


will be completed and additional control executed for mapping an 
charting needs of the military and civilian mapping agencies. Hydro- 
eraphic and topogr iphic surveys of the Aleution Islands and Bering 
Sea are planned, with special emphasis on detailed surveys of the off 
lving islands 

In the Umited States, hydrographic surveys will be limited almost 
entirely to detailed surveys of important harbors, requested by thi 
Department of Defense. Geodetic control surveys will be con 
centrated in river basins and in areas in which the military has urgent 
need for topographic maps 

New detailed nautical charts will be sos «dof the Bering Sea and 
Arctic Ocean and many charts will be redesigned to permit use o 
electronic methods of navigation. Aeronautical charts will be revise: 
as a consequence to installation of the “common” system of ai 
navigation which is an integrated svstem of air traffic control estab- 
lished jointly by the CAA and military services to serve all classes 
of aviation. 


[ would like to in erpolate this comment: [ think never in history 
has there been nee close cooperation between the CAA, the Coast 
and Geodetie S ' Survey, al a the military ser ices as there is toda Bale} 


also the Navy, working with the Maritime Administration 
CENSUS BUREAL 


The Census Bureau has plaved a vital and continume role in the 
mobilization ey In fact, the entire gg al program of this 
Bureau was planned to be of maximum use Prsae war and peace 
Substantially all of its present statistical re amie had been found nece 
sary in World War IL and were prepared <i that period 
Any important curtailment im current census statistics, therefore 
would undoubted have to be replaced probably at considerably 
vreater cost by the mobilization agencies. 

In addition to the recular eensus reports whieh are immediately 
applicable to the problems of Government and industry in mobiliza 
tion, the Census Bureau has made available its staff and facilities 
to meet the additional statistical requirements of the mobilization 
period. It has, for example, served as collecting and compiling agent 
for the NPA to provide essential data for a verv large number of 
highly important industries and commodities. [It has revised its com 
modity classification of exports from the United States so as to be of 
maximum use for export control, Mutual Security Agency and othe: 
related programs. It has made available to NPA its highly developed 
commodity and industry classification and has assisted the NPA 
applying this system to its material and product control programs 
especially the controlled-materials plan. As a result, the statisties of 
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the Census Bureau and the material and commodity controls of NPA 
are on a consistent basis. This has made it possible to plan and 
operate the material controls with the benefit of much more adequate 
factual data than otherwise could have been the case. 

Data concerning the occupational experience of persons not cur- 
rently in the labor force have been made available to the defense 
agencies as have the results of an important investigation into the 
occupational shifts of the labor force. Many other special compila- 
tions have been furnished to the Air Force, the Army, Navy, Central 
Intelligence, Defense Minerals Administration, Defense Production 
\dministration, Office of Price Stabilization, Mutual Security Agency, 
and other defense agencies. An important study of the daytime and 
nighttime populations of the business and other sections of large cities 
is being prepared for civilian defense. Many other defense projects 
are under way. 

The accomplishments of the Census Bureau in the fiseal vear 1951 
included the completion of the census of business, substantial progress 
in the 1950 censuses of population, housing, and agriculture, and a 
continuation of the current statistical programs. Of equal importance 
was the immediate mobilization of the Bureau’s specialized staff and 
facilities to set up and operate a major part of the statistical system 
required by the NPA. Because the censuses of business, population, 
housing, and agriculture provided recent information on these im- 
portant aspects of the national economy, their findings have been 
extensively utilized in planning and operation of many of the defense 
programs. 

Publication of the results of the 1948 census of business was virtually 
complete by July 1, 1951, and the printing of 20 special subject bulle- 
Lins has been accomplished since that time. During the vear, bulletins 
containing final statistics for counties, cities, metropolitan areas, and 
States were issued, and 12 bulletins containing final statistics on a 
variety of special subjects such as merchandise lines, credit, volume of 
sales, number of emplovees, and so forth, were issued. 

The Bureau has continued to strive for improvement in its current 
statistical operations and has applied advanced statistical procedures 
in order to provide current statistics at minimum cost and to increase 
the rehability of the data without increasing costs. The facilities of 
the Bureau have been made available to collect and tabulate data for 
other Federal agencies in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Lloover Commission. 

The budget proposed will permit the continuation at its present 
level of the permanent statistical organization of the Bureau and its 
current statistics; the completion of the Seventeenth Decennial Census ; 
and the essential preparatory work for the quinquennial censuses of 
manufactures, mineral industries, business and transportation, and 
agriculture to cover 1953 and 1954. The budget also makes provi- 
sion for a modified census of Governments covering the calendar vear 
1952, and I put this down far below the point at which the Bureau 
thought it should be fixed, which has been limited to a minimum pro- 
vram sufficient to preserve and maintain the long-established series of 
census statistics on State and local governments which dates back 100 
years to 1850. This census relates primarily to obtaining data on 
taxation, expenditure, debt, and other financial aspects of the approxi- 
mately 125,000 State and local governmental units. No similar data 
have been made available since 1942 
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Until the end of the present decade the major censuses provided for 
in this budget will furnish the only bench marks for the Nation on 
production, distribution, and other subjects covered. In view of the 
fact that national policies will be based upon these bench marks, the 
censuses under consideration may well be considered the most impor- 
tant ever undertaken by the Bureau. 


PATENT OFFICE 


It is estimated for 1953 that productivity of the Office, in terms of 
patent and trade-mark applications disposed of, will be maintained 
at the 1952 level, and permit some further reduction in the backlog 
of work with which the Office has been faced for a number of vears. 
The accumulated backlog of applications awaiting disposal is expected 
to reduce in 1953 by about 25,000 patent applications and 10,000 
applications for trade-mark registration. While the backlog is still 
very large, it is significant to note that 1953 will be the sixth successive 
vear in which disposal of applications will have exceeded the intake 
of new applications. 

The patent system’s normal role in the Nation’s economy acquires 
a vital significance in periods of national emergency, when inventions 
useful for defense purposes are disclosed in applications filed with the 
Patent Office. For these inventions, the Patent Office is constantly 
alert and is pursuing an aggressive security policy with respect to 
inventions which might be harmful to the defense program if made 
available to the public. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


The Office of Business Economics continues to provide many of the 
basic data on analyses needed to appraise the business situation. 
These data are, if anything, more indispensable in this period of 
mobilization and rapid shifts in the Nation’s economy. 

This past year the Office of Business Economics brought to a con- 
clusion and published in the Survey of Current Business its very 
extensive survey of the earnings of physicians, another in the series 
which previously had covered the incomes of lawyers and dentists. 
Carried on with the assistance of the American Medical Association, 
this survey was the most extensive one of its kind, with an almost 
unprecedented response rate from members of the profession. De- 
mand for the published results was so large that thousands of reprints 
were needed to meet the needs of local medical societies, the American 
Medical Association itself ordering 15,000 copies. 

Continuing the series of statistical supplements which have been 
issued biennially since 1943, OBE also published Business Statistics, 
the 1951 statistical supplement to the Survey of Current Business 
Here the 2,600 business indicators appearing in each monthly issue 
of the magazine are rounded up in a review covering more than 300 
pages, to provide a comprehensive record for back years and put more 
recent data in perspective. The latest volume in this long series 
shows monthly data from January 1947 through December 1950 
with annual averages back to 1935. 

In the field of regional business indices——-where OBE annually makes 
an important contribution through its data on personal income by 
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States and regions —a thoroughgoing examination of differences in 
regional economic progress as between the regions was prepared for 
publication under the title “Regional Trends in the United States 
Economy.” This has been a very successful publication. IT might 
add they are on sale for $1, and we have sold thousands of them. 
In this review of each region’s ait trends from 1929 to 1950, the 
place of the area in the national ranking is shown explicitly, along 
with the factors contributing to its economic progress and the changes 
which have governed their development. 

The 1951 national income supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business was released for public distribution in September 1951 and 
was immediately recognized as a landmark in its field. This volume 


meets the need for a detailed discussion of the conceptual framework 
of United States national income statistics and of the sources and 
methods of national income estimation. In aes it contains a 


review of changes in national income and product-since 1929, illu- 
strated yy a series of charts designed to further understanding of the 
composition and relation of the major aggregates; series on gross 
national product in constant dollars for the vears 1929-50; a complete 
set of statistical tables for 1929-50. 


OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCI 


As vou know, the Office of Industry and Commerce has largely gone 
to “defense.” 1 transferred its Industry and Commodity Divisions to 
the National Production Authority soon after the beginning of the 
present emergency. And it was that transfer which made possible 
the quick and effective functioning of NPA. 

The few divisions remaining in OC have continued to make 
technical and economic data available. Thirty-seven projects on 
simpli ed practice recommendations and commercial standards were 
completed by the Commodity Standards Division, and substantial pro- 
gress was made on an additional 72. This Division actively parti- 
cipated in ECA technical missions both at home and abroad, as well 
as preparing information for ECA’s technical-assistance program. 
The Area Development Division tnitiated studies and guides to indus 
trial Jocation and development programs and gave direct assistance to 
public and private groups on request. The Division represented the 
Department on River Basin Committees and took leadership for the 
study of the industrial de ‘velopme nt possibilities of river-basin areas. 
Through the efforts of the Trade Association Division, a directory of 
organizations of businessmen in the United States and a directory of 
future business and industrial meetings was compiled for the defense 
age NCIES, 

The program objectives in fiscal vear 1953 will be largely oriented 
isiane defense mobilization. The Area Development Division will 
assist community, State, and private industrial groups to participate 
in the defense program and to develop data that will show industrial 
potentials for their areas. Studies will also be made of industrial 
development potentials of the Southwest and other river-basin areas 
for use in planning land- and water-development projects. The 
Trade Association Division will assist defense agencies in coordinat- 
ing their programs with organized business, and_ the potentialities 
of typieal associations which can best aid the defense program will 
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be surveyed by the Trade Association Division. This Division will 
continue to advise the Secretary on policy matters concerning trade 
associations and issue directories and surveys designed to assist 
associations in their services to the general public. The Commodity 
Standards Division will be called upon to increase their participation 
in technical meetings with foreign industrialists held in the United 
States, and many new and revised recommendations and standards 
will be developed by this Division. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


The Export Control Act, which provides the authority ,for the 
export-control operations of the Office of International Trade, made 
possible the first administrative effort toward defense mobilization. 
The Congress has had the foresight to maintain legislative basis for 
this program without interruption since the close of World War Tl 

As early as the spring of 1948 export controls began to be used to 
prevent the export of strategic commodities from the United States 
to the Soviet bloc, and from the day | took office | steadily extended 
the strategic coverage and the effectiveness of these controls. There 
can be no doubt that the action thus taken early has proved important 
to our national defense. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Korea, while continuing to tighten 
strategic export controls, | have imposed controls also over the export 
of short-supply commodities so as to Conserve supplies needed in the 
United States for the mobilization effort and so as to channel exports 
to meet the defense needs of our allies abroad and to maximize the 
production of critical raw materials imported into the United States. 

In addition, in response to my instructions, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade has assumed certain other responsibilities in behalt 
of the National Production Authority and the Defense Production 
Administration, such as implementing shipments of essential equip- 
ment and supplies directly needed for the maintenance and expansion 
of the production of critical raw materials abroad. 

More than a vear ago, T directed the Office of International Trade 
lo reexamine its entire program and to convert its operations to 
activities which are clearly essential in the total mobilization effort 
In accordance with this directive many so-called regular functions 
have been sharply curtailed or eliminated entirely so as to concentrate 
all parts of the programs upon essential mobilization activities. In 
addition to the operation of expert controls and the conduct of the 
several directly related activities to which [have referred, the Off ce of 
International Trade gives necessary assistance to the defense work of 
the business community by providing information essential to the 
orderly cond ict of foreign-trade transactions. Further contribution to 
the defense effort is made through participation in the operating work 
required by the so-called Battle Aet and other similar Government 
programs. “Tue present operations of the Office of International Trad 
as a result of my directive, include only functions essential to one o1 
another part of the present mobilization effort. 

With the enactment of the Defense Production Act and with the 
outbreak of Lostilities in Korea, it was at once apparent that. thy 
export-control operations of the Office of International Trade had to 
be greatly expanded. For one thing, controls over the export. of 
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strategic commodities from the United States had to be extended and 
strengthened. These controls, which had been in effect since early 
in 1948 and which I strengthened particularly on shipments to China 
even before the Korean war broke out, were further strengthened 
during 1950-51 in commodity coverage, in destination coverage and 
in efficiency of administration and enforcement. It will be recalled, 
for example, that all United States exports to China were stopped 
and United States-flag ships were prohibited from going to Chinese 
ports. 

At the same time as this strengthening of controls over strategic 
commodities was taking place, controls had to be very rapidly ex- 
tended over a large number of commodities which with the defense 
program came into short supply. In no other way could we conserve 
supplies as was necessary to meet urgent domestic needs nor make 
sure that exports of short supply commodities would go to the coun- 
tries and for the uses most important from the standpoint of the 
United States. 

In order to do an effective job of export control and to meet the 
clearly urgent needs of the mobilization program, the focus of the 
major part of the so-called regular work of the Office of International 
Trade was completely changed. In part this was a matter of bring- 
ing to bear upon export-control problems the information and knowl- 
edge about foreign trade and people engaged in foreign trade which 
have been developed over the vears. In part, however, it was also 
a matter of performing properly responsibilities delegated to the 
Office of International Trade by the National Production Authority. 
It is important in these davs that scarce commodities should not. be 
dissipated in nonessential uses when they are so greatly needed both 
by the United States and by our allies tn the free world for defense 
and for increasing the production of raw materials needed for defense. 

It was by no means easy to bring about the full shift in operations 
about which I have been speaking. It was necessary to eliminate a 
good many activities long carried on by the Office of International 
Trade and to curtail others to fit present needs. I] am glad to be able 
to say that this change has been accomplished without damage or 
serious disruption. 

The Office of International Trade budget estimates for the fiscal 
vear 1953 contemplate maintaining the Office of International Trade 
staff at about the same level as is permitted by our present budget. 
In determining this estimate I have deliberately taken a calculated 
risk. There is no reason to assume that the scale of work in the field 
of export control, for example, will diminish but rather the opposite. 
There is certainly no basis for assuming any relaxation of the need to 
regulate verv carefully the export of strategic commodities and to 
prevent the movement of such commodities to unfriendly countries. 
On the side of short-supply commodities it appears inevitable on the 
basis of the predictions made by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
that we must expect some expansion of the coverage of export controls. 
In spite of this indicated increase in workload, however, budget esti- 
mates have been kept down. I am assuming that we will be able to 
still further increase the efficiency of operations far enough to absorb 
the larger workload. 

The budget estimates do not contemplate any further change in 
the character of the programs carried out by the Office of International 
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Trade nor any significant change in emphasis among the programs. 
The estimates reflect my conviction that the interests of economy re- 
quire very close limitation of governmental functions to those which 
are clearly essential under present conditions. 


FIELD SERVICE 


The Field Service plays an important part in carrying out the 
responsibilities of the Department of Commerce as they relate to 
business. Of particular interest to small business is the increased 
emphasis placed by the field offices on assistance to manufacturing 
firms on defense contracts either on a prime or subcontracting basis. 
Special facilities have been developed in the field to place businessmen, 
who had to curtail their normal operations as a result of material 
searcities, in touch with Government procurement officers and prime 
contractors. Publication by the Field Service of the Consolidated 
Synopsis of Procurement and Contract Awards is especially valuable 
and through the utilization of chambers of commerce and other 
public-service bodies, defense needs are made known in almost 5,000 
localities and businessmen are enabled to obtain locally, information 
on the items being purchased by the Government as well as the awards 
made by the defense establishments. The latter information enables 
smaller manufacturers to participate in these contracts on a subcon- 
tracting basis. 

The Field Service is responsible for the establishment and supervi- 
sion of additional offices throughout the United States to handle the 
work of the National Production Authority. The offices likewise 
carry out an important part of the Department’s export-control func- 
tion by acting as the medium through which the business public was kept 
informed on export-control policies and regulations, and businessmen 
assisted in connection with problems arising under such regulations. 

The field offices will continue to be the principal medium through 
which the Department of Commerce maintains liaison with the busi- 
ness public on a local basis. They represent the Department in 
carrying out the field programs of the constituent units of the Depart- 
ment relating to business in the domestic as well as the international 
trade field. On the domestic side, they will work closely with busi- 
nessmen in the utilization of material made available by the various 
units of the Department of Commerce, including the Office of Business 
Economics, the Office of Technical Services, and the Bureau of the 
Census. On the international-trade side, they are the medium 
through which the Office of International Trade carries out its field 
programs. They are also the channel through which information is 
made available to businessmen on the economic aid administered by 
the Mutual Security Agency. They administer the export-contro! 
functions of the Office of International Trade in the field, and assist 
the business public on problems arising under the Export Control 
Act. They will continue to give special assistance to the small busi- 
ness segment of our economy by providing information on Govern- 
ment procurement and assistance in participating in defense contracts 

The programs of the National Production Authority in the field are 
the responsibility of the Department of Commerce Field Service and 
the key personnel will continue to have administrative responsibilits 
for supervision of the offices established to carry out National Pro- 
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duction Authority functions. The offices also maintain close working 
relationships with the procurement offices of the defense establishments 
to provide assistance to firms facing difficulties as a result of curtailed 
material allotments. Moreover, working in close collaboration with 
the Office of International Trade, field offices carry out an important 
part of the export-control function by providing information on export- 
control regulations and by gathering information required by the 
Office of International Trade in development of export-control policies. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The National Bureau of Standards is the principal physical-sciences 
laboratory of the Federal Government and is currently deeply engaged 
in rendering vital assistance to the Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and other Federal agencies having important defense responsibilities. 
The basic scientific program of the Bureau concerned with research, 
development, and testing in all of the physical sciences and with radio 
propagation and standards is all directed toward applying to practical 
uses as rapidly as may be possible the newest ideas and discoveries in 
the physical sciences which will improve the strength and vigor of our 
industries and the immediate and long-run potential of our defense 
fore PS. 

The estimates for the National Bureau of Standards contemplate a 
continuation of operations during the coming: fise al year on a basis 
slightly higher than in fiseal 1952. Although these estimates include 
an increase of $777,000 under the appropriation “Operation and 
administration,’ | want to call to your attention that $570,000 of this 
is necessary to permit the Bureau to bear its proportionate share of 
veneral administrative costs. I feel that the requirements of this 
Bureau should be met fully because every dollar spent by it is soon 
multiplied many times in practical value to our country. 

Incidentally, | have provided the members of this committee with 
copies of the December issue of the National Geographic magazine 
which has in it an outstanding article on the operations of the Bureau 
of Standards. If you have any doubts concerning the importance of 
its work, | recommend the article to your attention, 

Mr. Rooney. We have already received the article and 1 take 
all of us have read it. 

Seeretary Sawyer. Thank you very much. [| might say that that 
article does not by any means outline all the things the Bureau is 
doing, because much of what it is doing is top secret and cannot be 
disclosed in any article. 


OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The Office of Technical Services’ appropriation request provides for 
the procurement of an electronic selector to organize and distribute 
information on a pay-as-you-go basis by that we mean those who 
get the information will be paying for it day by day—personnel to 
select and code information for that operation, and strengthening 
operations of the National Inventors Council. 

In this connection, | have taken note of Public Law 776 which 
directs me to establish and maintain a clearing house of scientific 
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and technical information of special value to business and industry, 
I find that there are two distinet methods of responding to this 
legislative directive. The first and conventional method is the em- 
ployment of many people to engage in the operations of manually 
collecting, organizing, and distributing information. Such a technique 
is expensive, slow, and has definite limitations in the volume of know] 
edge which can be processed. The preferred alternative is to use the 
expert knowledge and experience of our National Bureau of Standards 
to_produce an electronic machine which will perform these operations 
instantly upon demand. This method will permit) comprehensive 
storage of information with rapid selection and distribution. The 
staff requirements to service such a machine are modest, and its cost, 
plus that of the related staff, will be recouped many times, | might 
add —by fees charged the user. The machine approach is cheaper 
quicker, and will provide better service; therefore, | urge its approval 

Additional funds are requested for the National Inventors Council 
to provide fora slight increase in staff and continuation of a fund, made 
available in 1952 from defense production funds, for model testing of 
inventive ideas. Since the council's operations, both as to adminis- 
trative and statutory authorization, are carried out by the Office of 
Technical Services, it is recommended that this item be appropriated 
under “Technieal and scientific services.”’ 


OFFICE OF TRANSPORTATION 


One of the principal activities of the Office of Transportation during 
1951 was the furnishing of advice and staff assistance to the Under 
Secretary and the Department with respect to problems involving 
major questions of transportation policy and mobilization responsi- 
bilities under the Defense Production Act. Included in this category 
Was assistance to the Under Secretary in connection with his activities 
as chairman of the ODM Transportation and Storage Committee, 
chairman of the DPA Subcommittee on Transportation Requirements 
member of the DPA Requirements Committee, weighing the require- 
ments of transportation in the light of the total availability of critical 
material, and recommendations on air transportation defense loans and 
tax amortization certificates. Other continuing staff activities during 
1951 included the analysis and recommendation of Departmnet 
position on legislative, regulatory, or promotional proposals relating 
to transportation and participation in the work of Federal interagency 
committees such as the President’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
ston and study of the Arkansas-White-Red River area. 

A further major activity was the preparation of special reports, 
studies, or exhibits required in connection with Department representa- 
tion before regulatory agencies and congressional committees. — [llus- 
trative of such activities was the work done for use in the Department 
appearance before the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to the railroad’s petition for general freight-rate increases 
and studies of the St. Lawrence seaway for presentation to Congress 
The Office likewise initiated in 1951 a program of study in the trans- 
portation field aimed at the development of the basic information 
necessary for critical evaluation of major transportation problems and 
recommendations for desirable legislative or administrative actions, 
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IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


I feel that the increase requested for my immediate office is of the 
first order of necessity, and I am convinced that it will be a wise invest- 
ment. In the business world, no large corporation would think of 
trying to operate its many activities without strong and competent 
central management. 

In closing I wish to emphasize that the Department of Commerce 
at this moment is far larger than it has ever before been in its history. 
It embraces a wider variety of activities designed to help American 
business; it has spent many times as much of the taxpayers’ money 
and employs many times the number of people than ever before. 
No mechanism and no body can run without a head and it is quite 
reasonable that there should be some increase in the Secretary’s opera- 
tion when his responsibilities and activities have increased so vastly 
throughout the entire organization. 

There has, therefore, been some increase in the requested budget 
for my office. [invite comparison between the Office of the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Office of other Secretaries in this connection. 

I have cut substantially requests of the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration who felt that the scope of departmental activities 
required a much larger staff in the Office of the Secretary. Ihave done 
this in an effort to apply rigidly in my own Department economy 
which must be Government-wide. In most cases the slight additions 
which have been made will enable us to save money in the over-all 
departmental operation. I cite specifically the development of an 
electronic selector for use by the Office of Technical Services in 
selecting and distributing scientific and technical information to 
American business and industry. We had figured our annual cost 
for this program at close to $1 million, but on the basis of the machine 
development have been able to set out estimate for this year at less 
than one-half of this amount, including cost of the machine. A similar 
example is the development in the Department of an _ electronic 
currency counter now being used by the Treasury Department at an 
estimated continuing annual saving of $300,000. Also, the Bureau 
of the Census has installed a high speed electronic computer now being 
used on seventeenth decennial census work, and which will continue 
to save time and money on service work performed for the defense 
agencies. We have other examples of management accomplishments 
resulting in improved operations and savings. Two of these, which 
you will find reflected in this budget, are a $344,000 annual savings 
accruing from the consolidations of air traffic control towers and com- 
munications stations in the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
$100,000 annual savings anticipated by the Census Bureau from an 
increase in its fees for age search and citizenship services. 

My feeling is that both actually and comparatively the requests 
for my own Office are exceedingly modest. I hope that your com- 
mittee will see fit to approve them. 

Mr. Chairman, as always, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before vour committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, vou have not, as yet, filled the offices 
of Under Secretary of Commerce or Under Secretary for Trans- 
portation? 
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Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Hollar, who is here today is acting as a 
consultant on transportation. Mr. Rentzel, as you know, resigned 
about 2 months ago. I have not filled the Office of Under Secretary 


AMOUNT ASKED OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGE! 


Mr. Rooney. What was the over-all amount asked of the Bureau 
of the Budeet? 

Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Cawley [ think will be able to answer that 
question 

Mr. Cawney. Mr. Chairman, | have an exhibit that sets this forth 
in considerable detail. The total requested amount to $976,112.S90 
including a pay act increase of approximately $15 million, but ex- 
eluding Civil Aeronauties Board. 

Mr. Rooney. | am trving to vet an amount whieh will compare 
with the first paragraph on page 3 of the Secretarv’s statement 
wherein he refers to a saving of SISO million. 

Mr. Cawney. Mr. Chairman, this exhibit will reflect that 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount? 

Mr. Cawnery. The total requested of the Department was $1,140,- 
OOO 000, As he indicated the amount requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget was $961,299,000, or a difference of approximately S180 
million 

Secretary Sawyer. The Chairman wants to know how much the 
Bureau of the Budget reduced that figure 

Mir. Rooney. T want to know how much the Bureau of the Budget 
eut that. 

Mr. Cawtey. The Bureau of the Budget allowed $914.489.499 
which was a cut of approximately $61.5 million 

Mir. Rooney. The Maritime Commission is included in that? 

Mir. Cawsey. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would like to olfer for the 
committee this exhibit on that matter, because I assume it will be 
coming up throughout the course of these hearings. 


SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Seeretary, what is the situation with regard to 
the Small Defense Plants Administration? If you recall, there was 
some question about that set-up some 6 months ago and whether or 
not they were going to proceed without coordination with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Secretary Sawyer. The situation is this. As you know | have 
stated on several occasions that [ have felt that for the most part the 
activities of the Government dealing with small business could be 
adequately carried on by existing agencies. However, the Congress 
passed this act and when they did I immediately began to see in what 
ways we could cooperate with the new agency. But at the same time, 
we did not want to have the small-business man suffer by falling 
between Seylla and Charybdis and not get any help anywhere 


INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


The new agency was given by the Congress | think $350,000 and 
after they had been functioning for a few weeks I sent word to Mr. 
Taylor who is the head, that I would try to be helpful to him by trans- 
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ferring nine men out of my department who could help out with som 
of the procurement job which was primarily the assignment that had 
been given him. 

| also had sent a letter to the President somewhat earlier than that, 
I might say, in which I outhned what I though would be a proper divi- 
sion of labor between the new administration and the existing agencies 
which include not only Commerce but the military agencies. 

Mr. Tavlor came over to see me and stated that he agreed with me, 
with my thesis that there should not be duplication of effort, and that 
he would trv wherever possible to carry that out. He said, however, 
that he was facing some problems in connection with personnel and 
asked if we would let him have some of our men to help him out in that 
regard: so we gave him four men for that. 

In other words, we have tried to help that operation get under way 
but we have ourselves continued to do what we thought ought to be 
done for small business. 

| wrote a letter to Senator Sparkman, which I sent to him Friday 
or Saturday, in which T outlined just what we had continued to do. 
\Iv feeling is strong that it is a mistake to eviscerate an existing Gov- 
ernment agency which has been doing, I believe, excellent work in 
behalf of small business in an effort to build up an agency which at the 
best is inexperienced and certainly at the moment not equipped to do 
the job. 

| might send you, Mr. Chairman, a copy of the letter which I sent 
to Senator Sparkman. 

Mr. Roonry. I noted it in the press, but I did not read the story. 

Secretary Sawyer. If you would like to have it, I shall see that vou 
vreta COPY. 

Mr. Rooney I certamly should. 

Secretary Sawyer. Because it outlines in some detail just what we 
have done and, as I stated in my letter to him, we have continued to 
do this on the theory that after all small business could not just sit 
back for 6 or 8 months and get no attention 


BUSINESS CLINICS 


L might say that we have also continued our cooperation with the 
defense agencies and just last week in Los Angeles we held what is 
known as a business clinie which was extraordinarily successful, where 
the defense agencies and the Department of Commerce and a large 
number of small-business enterprises in that area participated in a 
session. designed Lo find the spots where we could be of help; the busi- 
nesses that needed help, the ones that did not neet help, the Ways in 
which subcontracting could be stimulated and, in general, to carry 
on a practical program of help for small business. 

[am getting a report from Mr. Fowler, head of the NPA on that 
clinic eid T think it would be of great interest to vou, Mr. Chairman, 
to read that report, because it shows in detail just what was done. 
That happened last week. 

We are planning and will carry out this same program all over the 
United States. There are, in all, 3,100 business concerns who will be 
invited in to tell us what their problems are, what they think we can 
do; and this is foing on by sections all over the country. 
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DEFINITION OF SMALI BUSINESS 


I might also add Mr. Osthagen suggests that | might explain LO 
vou or state to vou what we think in connection with the definition of 
small business. For almost 2 years we have been working in the 
Department of Commerce on a new definition of small business. As 
vou and others know, there has been a great deal of confusion about 
that. For a while any business with 100 or less employees was 1 
varded as small; then 500 or less, doing busmess in one community 
operated by the owner There were a number of tests, and we unde: 
took a study which resulted in a statement made last October which 
| issued in which we defined small business in manufacturing. That 
did not undertake to go into any other area, because we did not have 
the data available, but we used the Census of Manufactures and ap 
ap certain tests, the chief of which was the number of employees 
We came up with a definition which will enable anv businessman, by 
just ts ‘afing through 10 sheets of paper, to see whether he is classified 
as a small-business man in his particular business. 

In other words, it is perfectly clear that what is small busines 
automobile manufacturing may not be small business in rubber or in 
chemicals or in the making of costume jewelry or something else. | In 
some areas practically all of the businesses employ under 100 people. 
[ think the test in automobile manufacturing is those who employ less 
than 2,500; 1 do not recall the figure definitely. But I do know that 
the figure varies so that we now have available for the first time a 
definition based upon a careful study of all areas, 492 separate indus 
tries engaged in manufacturing. 

Those are not by any means all the things we have done in the 
Department of Commerce, but we have, I know vou will be pleased 
to know, continued to give what assistance we can both through the 
NPA and the regional offices and the Office of Industry and Commerce 
of the Department. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NP 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, would vou discuss briefly the activi 
ties of the NPA? What is its present status and where is it going? 

Secretary Sawyer. I hope eventually it will be wound up, like 
every one of these emergency agencies. As far as IT am concerned and 
so far as I control it. every one of them will be wound up as rapidly is 
possible and their activities will be reduced as rapidly as possibli 

Mr. Rooxsy. Do you have any foresight in that regard at the 
moment? 

Secretary SAWYER. No. 

Mr. Rooney. As to any termination date? 

Secretary Sawyrr. No, but it certainly should run longer than the 
present act. There is no chance in the world that its activities will 
be wound up or ended by the 30th of June. 

Sut IT will point out to you in connection with rubber, where [ have 
a similar responsibility, that we have practically decontrolled rubber; 
and certainly after this calendar year my feeling is that a number of 
commodities will be subject to the same treatment. Even in steel 
now there is an easing up of the situation in certain areas. Of course, 
what the public does not realize or what many of them do not realize 





is that shortages of steel exist just in certain particulars. The 
supply of sheet steel today is not toe bad; but the supply of alloy is 
not too good, and structural steel is very tight; shapes are very tight. 
Unfortunately one steel mill does not make everything. Certain 
mills make one thing, and there is no way to get them made any- 
where else. The quantity is stepped up, because they are all operating 
at capacity. For that reason I say it is hard to foresee just how long 
these shortages will exist, although I feel that probably by the end of 
this year we will see a definite improvement in connection with steel. 

As far as copper and aluminum are concerned, there should be some 
substantial improvement in aluminum; and I talked with the copper 
people the other day, with some of them, and they think the same 
thing will happen there. But, as to giving vou a specifie prediction 
as to the time when we can end these controls on materials, | do not 
know. All Ll ean promise you is that, if | have anything to do with 
it, they will be ended just as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Rooney. In line with our usual custom, we will now have 
whatever questions there may be in the minds of the members of the 
committee with regard to the over-all statement of the Secretary. 
Following that, we shall excuse the Secretary so that he may get back 
to his office, and we shall take up the first appropriation item, “Office 
of the Secretary 

Mr. Preston, have vou any questions? 

Mr. Preston. I believe | have no questions of the Secretary at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuann. Mr. Secretary, | would like to compliment you on 
the way vou spoke this morning——clearly and distinetly. t would 
like to say that I think some of the people who appear here from 
vour Department could well profit from the fine example that you 
have set 





ACCESS ROADS TO AiRPORTS 





, I do have one or two matters in mind that I think might be pertinent 
ey this morning. This may not be exactly in relation to your statement, 
Pa but last vear when we were holding these hearings, we talked about the 
construction of roads under the airport construction program and in 
order that the people in your Department may be prepared IL wonder if 


ea it would not be possible, Mr. Chairman, for them to bring up a state- 
3s ment showing the amount of money which has been expended in 
building roads into the airports. [| am not interested in those in the 
airport, but Lam interested in those funds that have been expended 
from the airport to some other facility or on some other road. 
i Secretary Sawyer. You will certainly get that information. — | 
shall see that someone, either Commissioner McDonald who is the 
a head of the Bureau of Public Roads, or someone else brings up the 
B.S information with reference to the building of roads to the airports. 
we That is what you want? 
ee Mr. Marsnauy. The funds I have in mind are those spent by the 
Bs Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
ae 
G 
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Secretary SawykER. You certainiv will get that information 

Mr. MarsHauu. | would appreciate that. 

Secretary Sawyer. You mean spent by Civil Aeronautics or under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Cawxiery. That is Civil Aeronautics Administration —part of 
their airport construction program. 

Secretary Sawyer. You will certainly get that. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT AUTOMOBILES 





Mir. ManrsHauu. | think last vear as we held these hearings som 
question came up in connection with the use of Government auto 
mobiles. I hope that anything that may have been disclosed by this 
committee has been administratively corrected. If you have sent 
out during the past year any statements to your field people in that 
connection | would appreciate having those brought up here by some- 
body. 

Secretary Sawyer. | do not know what written statements have 
gone out, but 1 know instructions certainly have gone out and there 
are probably written statements. But we have made an effort and 
will continue to economize in every area including, the use of auto- 
mobiles. Jam very much in sympathy with that program 

Mr. Marsuau.. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman, | do not want to take up the 
Secretary ’s time further, but shall direct nN inquiries to the witnesses 
presenting the details, as we come to them. [| still stand on what I 
said about the secretary when he took the job 

Secretary Sawyer. That has been a long, long time 

Mr. Roonry. And, as I recall, that was verv favorable 

Mr. Clevenger. Certainly. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Aandahl? 

Mir. AanpanuL. I have no questions at this time 

Mr. Rooney. Thank vou, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Chatman, thank vou. | always appreciate 
the courtesy and attention which I get here and we shall certainly 
give the members of vour committee any information they want 
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Mr. Roonsy. Gentlemen, the first title is ‘Office of the Secretary, 
which consists of two items: First, “Salaries and expenses,” and then 
“Technical and scientific services.’’? Our first concern is with the 
item ‘Salaries and expenses” which appears at page 4 of the com- 
mittee print and begins on page 11 of the justifications. At this point 
we shall insert in the record pages 11, 12, and 40 of the justifications 

The matter referred to is as follows 
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Other objects of expenditure 


| 

Estimate, Estimate, Difference 

1952 1953 increase (+ 
Travel $16, 500 $20, 000 +$3, 5K 
Transportation of things 300 500 +20) 
Communications services 25, 000 27, 500 +2, 500 
Printing and reproduction 33, 000 35, 000 +2, 00) 
Other contractual services 19, 000 20, 000 +-1, 000 
Supplies and materials 19, 000 22, 000 +3, 000) 
Equipment 7, 000 23, 000 +16, O10 
‘Taxes and assessments 410 | 2, 000 +1, 5H 
Total | 120, 210 150, 000 $29 7H 





NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. The appropriation for the Office of the Secretary in 
the present fiscal year is in the amount $1,484,530. The instant 
request is in the amount of $2,110,000 or an increase of $625,470. 

There are 41 new positions requested as reflected at page 12 of the 
justification. 

Mr. Cawley, on page 11 of the justifications, for fiscal year 1952 it 
was indicated there were in the Office of the Secretary 309 positions 
and 288 average employment in a request for $1,636,000. The Con- 
gress appropriated $1,484,530, a reduction of $151,470 in the request. 
Now on page 12 of this year’s justifications vou reflect as your base 
$27 positions and 314 average employment. Of course, part of this 
is due to a transfer of $100,000 in connection with Export Control. 
What have you to say about it? 

Mr. Cawnry. Mr. Chairman, in establishing our 1952 base so as to 
reflect a proper comparison with the request for 1953 we have, in addi- 
tion to including those persons allowed pursuant to the transfer author- 
ized from Export Control, added to our base a comparable transfer 
of personnel from the Office of the Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. We do not concur in that and when we have presented 
to us a base or a supposed base from last year, we would expect that 
that base would reflect the actual number of employees involved and 
not these people whom you have transferred from other parts of the 
Department. 

Mr. Cawrry. Mr. Chairman, heretofore we have shown in the Office 
of the Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, a sizable 
top staff including the publications staff, a small administrative force, 
and so forth. For 1953 we propose a consolidation of the top staff 
of the Office of the Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, into the Office of the Secretary, so that a request for the im- 
mediate Office of the Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is not reflected in the 1953 budget. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I have prepared here exhibits which will re- 
flect the details of the personnel both for Export Control and_ the 
comparable transfer of personnel from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce so the committee can have complete detailed 
information for its review and examination. 
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TRANSFERS FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Mr. Roonry. Last year the justification set forth at page 10 a 
comparative transfer from departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in the amount of $86,515. This 
year you set forth a transfer from departmental salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, pursuaiit to reorganiza- 
tion plans Nos. 5 and 21 of 1950, the amount of $88,000. 

Mr. Cawxrey. This latter item of $88,000 was the transfer to the 
Office of Transportation of an organization unit in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which occurred too late to be 
reflected in the budget when it came before this committee last vear 

Mr. Roonry. Are both of these items, the $86,515 and $88,000 
in the 1953 budget the same; are they comparable? 

Mr. Cawtry. No. The $88,000 in the 1952 budget—in the 1952 
column, Mr. Chairman, is to cover 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). 1953. 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, in the 1952 column of the 1953 budget that 
item is to cover the transfer of a transportation unit which was 
formerly carried under the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; and the $86,000 reflected in the 1951 column of the 1952 
budget, was the comparative transfer of the staff which comprised 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for International Affairs which 
had, prior to that time, been carried in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. And, of course, these adjustments, Mr 
Chairman, show up by wavy of reductions in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. [also call the attention of the committee to page 40 
of the justifications, reflecting an increase of $29,790 for the items 
under “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary.”’ 

Will vou justify this requested increase? 

Mr. Cawxiry. Mr. Chairman, we have representatives of the Office 
of the Seeretary here and if it is agreeable with the committee we will 
take up the personnel increases item by item as indicated on page 12. 
I have a complete detail exhibit for each of the offices which will 
show the 1952 and 1953 comparison and the new positions proposed 
If it is agreeable, we would like to take them up in order. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take them up in order. 

Mr. Cawzey. Very well. In that activity, relating to executive 
direction, there is an increase of two positions for 1953 for the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration. We are requesting an addition of two 
vrade GS-9 positions. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL IN DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have over-all in’ the 
Department of Commerce at the present time? 

Mr. Cawxey. Pursuant to the report filed December 20) with 
Senator Byrd’s committee, the Department shows total employment 
of 72,465 emplovees as of November 30, 1951. 

Mr. Chairman, that requires an explanation, and I would like to 
include this statement in the record so that the explanation may b¢ 
included with it 
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Mr. Rooney. That includes the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Caw Ley. Yes 

Mr. Rooney. And it includes the National Production Authority 

Mr. Cawtey. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. In addition to the agencies with which we ar 
usually concerned. 

Mr. Cawuey. And it includes the Inland Waterways Corporation 
Mr. Chairman, that ts in the Department, but goes before anothe 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Roonry. The Independent Offices Subcommittee. 

Mr. Cawnry. Yes. 


INCREASE IN POSTTIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. What was the number of employees with which th 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administration—or whoeve: 
handles administration——had as of a year ago that would compari 
with the 72,000-plus figure? 

Mr. Cawney. Mr. Chairman, as of November 30, 1950, the figures 
were 57,009 emplovees. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do we find a breakdown of the additional 
funds for these requested additional employees? 

Mr. Cawniey. Mr. Chairman, I have them here by way of an ex- 
hibit which | can provide to the committee, showing them office by 
ae office, if you would like to have them. 

& Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the 41 employees, grades, and 
a amounts of money for salaries? 

Mr. Cawxey. I do not have it consolidated. | have the listing, 
5 by each office; and, if you want it, | can pull them out and list them 
a. specifically by positions. | thought it would be more informative 

to the committee to give it by offices. 
ae Mr. Rooney. I think you should list them in bulk at this point 
y ; in the record, so we can see the type of positions that vou are re 





questing. 
Bs Mr. Cawury. Very well. 
et: (The information requested is as follows: ) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSI S, OFFICE OF THE SE¢ RETARY 


Analysis of increase (net) in positions and cost, fiscal year 1953 over fiscal year 1952 


Number 











Organization unit and position title Grade | of posi- | 42nual 
rate 
tions 
Assistant Secretary (Administration): Secretary GS-9 2 | $10. 120 
Office of Public Information: 
Director, Public Information GS-18 1 14. 800 
Deputy Director, Public Information GSs-17 1 13. 000 
Secretary GS-9 1 5, 060 
Below grade 9 GS-7 1 4 205 
Total { 37 O65 
Office of the Solicitor: 
Attorney-adviser GS-15 —1 | —11,550 
Do : 5 GS-14 28, 800 
Attorney GS-13 1 8 360 
Below grade 9 GS-7 12 615 
Total 6 38, 225 
Office of Budget and Management: 
Deputy Director, Office of Budget and Management GS-lt 1 12, 000 
Organization and methods examiner GS-15 1 | —10, 800 
Do GS-15 1 10, 800 
Do GS-14 l 9, 600 
Total - 2 21, 600 
Office of Personnel Management 
(irector, Personnel 7 GS-17 1 13, 000 
Deputy Director, Personnel GS-16 1 12. 000 
Chief of division GS-15 3 32, 400 
Director of Personnel GS-15 l —11, 800 
Deputy Director, Personnel ‘ GS-15 1 ~10 200 
Secretary “ GS- 9 1 5, 060 
Below grade 9 GQS- 7 2 8, 410 
Total a ees T 6 48, 270 
Office of Security Control: 
Department security ot GS-16 1 12, 000 
bo Gs 15 1 —10, 800 
Deputy security officer _.-. .-.| GS-14 1 9, 600 
Assistant security officer GS-13 1 &, 360 
Administrative assistant ; , GS-11 l 5, 940 
Below grade 9 GS- 7 1 1 205 
GS- 5 2 6, 820 
EI eRe A See Oe ee aS Ree fer EP eee) ee a ad ( 36, 125 
Office of Publications Management 
Chief of section GS-14 2 19, 200 
Do Gs ; 1 8, 360 
Below grade 9 GS- 4 1 3.175 
Total sadist eantlin 4 0, 735 
Office of Facilities and Operations Management 
Director GS-17 ] 13, 000 
Deputy Director GS-16 l 12, 000 
Director, Administrative Services GS-15 —1 | —11,050 
Chief of division ‘ GS-15 9 21, 600 
Chief of section GS-14 3 28, 800 
Chief of section GS-13 l & 360 
Chief of section ; GS-12 1 7.040 
Below grade 9 GS- 7 4 —14, 935 
GS-4 3 9, 525 
GS- 2 1 2 








Total ne aS 10 79, 642 
Personnel Operations Divisior Below gerade 9 Gs- 3 | 2, 95) 

Net cost, new positions ‘ a axe 41 304, 732 
Within-grade increases, part-time positions, et anne 

lotal net cost, all positions ja ae-ceee ; 


96361—52———_3 


Net cost 


$8. 709 


32, 896 


18, 589 
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Mr. Cawtey. Here is the schedule, Mr. Chairman, that I pre- 
viously referred to, having to do with the breakdown by each office. 

Mr. Roonry. You have copies of this? 

Mr. Cawrry. Yes, which you may insert in the record or pass out 
to members of the committee. 

This was drawn up hurriedly and we could not put all of the infor- 
mation on it, but we previously filed with the committee a table of 
pay costs. It is not hard to make a computation by grades. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The first item in which there is requested an in- 
crease, is in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administration, 
where vou are requesting 2 grade 9 secretaries, in view of the in- 
crease from 57,000 to 72,000 employees in the Department. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Cawzey. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I would like per- 
mission, however, to fully explain these figures, because they are 
taken from reports which carry elaborate footnotes, and at this point 
in the record I would like to include an exhibit with special notes; 
for example, the figure includes— 

Mr. Rooney. As I understand it, in the Assistant Secretary’s 
office for Administration you are requesting two additional employees 
at grade GS-9. 

Mr. Cawtey. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And the justification for that increase is the increase 
from 57,000 to 72,000 employees in the Department. 

Mr. Cawuey. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Which are administered by this office; is that right? 

Mr. Cawrey. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. Cawtey. Those two jobs would cost $10,120, $5,060 being 
the base rate of pay for grade 9 positions. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Office of Public Information, | 
see an increase requested of four employees, one at a grade 18, which 
is a super-duper position in the Office of Information. Explain 
that, please. 

Mr. Cawnry. Mr. Chairman, this is based upon the reeommenda- 
tion of the Secretary’s Advertising Advisory Council, which made 
certain surveys and studies respecting the operations of the public 
information service in the Department of Commerce. The Secretary 
has felt for some time that should be headed by a person competent 
to direct the entire information program of the Department, and 
because of that he has requested a position at GS-18, 

Mr. Roonry. GS-18 is $14,800? 

Mr. Cawtry. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. And there is a deputy under him? 

Mr. Cawtrey. Yes. 

Mr. Presron., With grade 17. 

Mr. Rooney. And two secretaries? 
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Mr. Cawniry. Mav I go off the record for just a moment? 
Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Mr. Rooney. The next item in which I see a requested increase is 
in the Office of Solicitor, in which you are asking six additional posi- 
tions; three attorney advisers, at grades 14 and 13, and three grade 7 
clerks. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation? 

Mr. Cawrtrey. Mr. Chairman, this is reflected in the reorganization 
of this particular office, wherein we have established 

Mr. Rooney. That is reorganized up? 

Mr. Cawrey. Yes, it is, because of the new transportation work 
that has been brought into the Department of Commerce. 

The justifications submitted to this committee reveal the very 
heavy workload as well as the reorganization in that particular area 
with which the workload is connected. And we believe, because of 
that, it is quite justified that we request three additional attorneys, 
one for each of the new areas and one secretary to each one of the new 
attorneys. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR THE BUDGET OFFICE 


Mr. Roonry. I see you have a request for two additional people in 
your shop, including a deputy director. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cawiey. Mr. Chairman, the deputy director is an increase 
insofar as salary is concerned, but there is an offset here 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see any offset on page 5 of the exhibit. 

Mr. Cawtey. You are correct. That pos'tion here is a new one 
I propose to promote one of the staff, and that is why I referred to the 
offset. There are two new positions: one deputy director, Office of 
Budget Management. 

Mr. Roonry. And one grade 14, organization and methods 
examiner. 

Mr. Cawnny. Yes. 

Mr. Roonny. But these would not be new live bodies; these would 
be by way of salary increases? 

Mr. Cawtry. No; there would be one that would be by way ol 
salary increase, Mr. Chairman; the deputy would be promoted ; 1 will 
use one of my existing staff. As a matter of faet, you will note this 
schedule calls for one and one-half man-vears. ‘The positions would 
not be in effect for a dull year. 

Mr. Roonry. The promotion would be from 15 to 16? 

Mr. CAwLey. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What would they draw at the bottom? 

Mr. Cawniry. The base is $12,000. I will replace the man that 
I promote, and the net increase is the difference between the 15 and 16 
salary in that particular position, 

Mr. Rooney. Everybody goes up? 

Mr. Cawnry. No, sir, 
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INCREASE FOR THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. The next one in which there is a request is in the 
Office of Personnel Management. You have made a very good case 
insofar as | am personally concerned in the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, in view of the great increase in the number of 
emplovees in the department, but vou are bogging down now. 

Six additional personnel in management; grade 17, director of 
personnel, 

Mr. Cawtry. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And grade 16, deputy director of personnel. Are 
these new, live bodies? 

Mr. Cawiry. No. You will note there is an offset there, Mr. 
Chairman, under grade 15, director of personnel, and deputy director 
shown opposite in the 1953 column. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here the Director of Personnel, and I would 
like to have him appear and defend this particular estimate, if it 
meets with your approval. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad you used the word ‘“‘defend.”’ 

I do not think it is necessary to call additional witnesses. 

Mr. Cawiry. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me proceed. 

The Department of Commerce has grown very rapidly over the last 
year, or 18 months. We have felt, in the Office of the Secretary, that 
this organization has not kept pace with the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of the department as a whole, particularly after we have brought 
under the wing of the Department the Maritime Administration, 
Public Roads Administration, the National Production Authority, 
et cetera. 

We have reorganized the Office of Personnel Management and have 
undertaken to get that operation on a very thoroughgoing program 
basis throughout the Department of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL TURN-OVER 


I have had figures given to me, Mr. Chairman, that would be quite 
revealing, as they relate to the Office of Personnel Administration, 
having to do with the turn-over in the Department of Commerce. As 
I recall, the figure was somewhere near 40 percent. That is a very 
costly proposition in any particular agency, to have such a high per- 
centege of turn-over; and I think with strenuous effort made in the 
Office of Personnel Management at the Secretary level to carry forward 
an improved program throughout the entire Department would enable 
us to reduce somewhat the very costly item of personnel turn-over. 

Another item which has constantly disturbed the Office of Budget 
Management is the fact that as we go over the various operations we 
find that persons in different bureaus of the Department doing similar 
work are paid on a different scale. I think we have remedied a great 
deal of that, but there is great need for improved classification and 
pay standards throughout the Department. 

Similarly, in selection, recruitment and placement,there is need for 
strengthening at the Secretary level. I am positive that in the long 
run this will save the Government considerable money if we just 
reduce the turnover rate in the Department of Commerce 5 percent, 
it would represent considerable savings in taxpayers’ money. 
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Mr. Preston. Do you include the Bureau of the Census people in 
that turn-over percentage? 

Mr. Caw ey. I do not believe the temporary enumerators were 
included. 

Mr. Preston. You used a very alarming figure, 40 percent, for an 
annual turn-over. 

Mr. Cawuey. Yes. This is from material supplied me by the 
Office of Personnel Administration. 

Mr. Preston. If you take the Census employees 

Mr. Cawtey. The turn-over figure, as I understand it, involves 
replacements, too. 

Mr. Perrerson. You said “turn-over,” and I use your term. 

Mr. Cawxiry. You see, at the end of a census the employees are 
laid off and there is no new hiring. 

Mr. Presten. I think you ought to substantiate that figure. 

Mr. Cawuery. I| will be glad to leave with the committee this state- 
ment, which was provided me, with the 40 percent turn-over. This 
statement [indicating] just gives the turn-over percentage of full time 
paid emplovees in the United States. 

If you would like, Mr. Chairman, here is another copy of the state- 
ment showing the turn-over. 

Mr. Preston. I notice the census figures are used in this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, but only full-time-paid employees. 

Mr. Preston. To reach the figure of 40 percent. They have a 
large figure here of 108.6 percent. 

Mr. Cawnny. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Which would be in excess of that amount. That 
naturally would increase the average easily to 40 percent; that is 
reasonable. 

Mr. Caw.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. You have agencies where vou hire temporary people, 
like Coast and Geodetic. 

Mr. Cawriry. The Weather Bureau has some. 

Mr. Preston. Thev have as high a rate as 52 percent. 

Mr. Cawrry. Yes; but the temporary people in these bureaus are 
not included in the figure. 

Mr. Preston. Then you have a figure in this tabulation that is 
responsible for a great portion of that 40 percent——-Inland Waterways 
Corporation-—184.4. 

Mr. Cawtery. But, Mr. Preston, may I point out, and [ think this 
has a bearing on vour point, that it does not mean that the staff has 
been reduced, sav, on the boats of the inland waterways. It means 
that when one of these boats hits a port, the employees leave, and 
therefore there is a considerable turn-over since they have to get other 
help. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Cawrey. It requires replacement in that particular field, and 
the turn-over means that we sometimes lose trained employees, and 
that turn-over involves a costly operation. 

Mr. Presron. But, onthe other hand, this does affect the percentage 
of turn-over in personnel in the other offices. 
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Mr. Cawsey. Yes. But the Inland Waterways Corporation has 
been operating fairly independently over the years, but we feel that we 
can pull this entire personnel program together. 

| might add that the census turn-over is very easily explainable. 
They have to work out at Suitland, where a great many people have to 
travel by bus a long distance to get there, which keeps it from being an 
attractive job for those people. Many of them, after they become 
trained, leave and find better positions, and they have to bring in new 
personnel. 

Mr. Preston. Well, that gives one reason for the high figure of 40 
percent turn-over. 

Mr. Cawxry. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. It is not a realistic figure, because the census, in the 
month of July 1951, I notice represents an average here, and without 
taking the time to make a summation 

Mr. Roonny. The same thing has happened here, Mr. Preston, 
with regard to this exhibit, as I referred to in the census comparison 
when the Secretary was making his statement, between another 
department and the Department of Commerce. They are just not 
comparable. 

Mr. Presron. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Roonry. You cannot compare, as was pointed out, the 
National Production Authority—first, how many employees are 
there in the National Production Authority? 

Mr. Cawney. Mr. Chairman, approximately 6,000 at this time. 

Mr. Rooney. You cannot compare that with the Office of 
Secretary, with 300 emplovees. 

Mr. Cawxrey. That is true, Now, let me speak of the National 
Production Authority. The turn-over has been heavy ever since it was 
established. A number of people have left and as they expand, they 
have to face the problem of replacing personnel and training someone 
else. 

Mir. Rooney. Of course vou have the 44.7 at the bottom of this 
first column, by adding all of those. 

Mr. Cawrey. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. And if you look at Coast and Geodetic Survey for 
1951 in this column vou come up with a figure of 52.1 percent. 

Mr. Cawrtey. There is considerable employment, area by area. 


INTRADEPARTMENTAL TRANSFERS 


Mr. Manrsnanun. Mr. Cawley, it has been my observation that the 
Department of Commerce occasionally transfers people from one 
division to another within the Commerce Department on the basis 
of knowledge and experience they have in their work. 

Mr. Cawrery. That ts correct. 

Mir. Manrsuane. That particular person is not dropped; he is merely 
transferred from one place to another. Would he be carried in this 
turn-over? 

Mr. Cawrry. Yes, if there isa replacement. Now, let me comment 
on that question of interchangeabilitv of personnel. For example, 
we were able to take personnel and transfer them from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the National Production Author- 
itv for the purpose of vetting that ageney on its feet to enable it to 
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start business. But we cannot transfer, for example, someone from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce over to Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, where the job requires a different kind of training. 

Mr. MarsHauu. These are to defense agencies; and this transfer has 
prevailed largely because of the defense effort. 

Mr. Cawtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuauyu. The Congress, in its wisdom, tried to prevent job 
jumping. I think that was one of Congressman Whitten’s amend- 
ments, involving some such procedure. 

Mr. Cawniery. We are adhering to that, Mr. Marshall. Congress 
prohibited two-grade promotions, except under certain extraordinary 
circumstances, and we are adhering to that law. 

Mr. Marsuaun. It may be that I am not making myself exactly 
car, but it is my understanding that rather recently you have trans- 
ferred some people from the National Production Authority, I believe, 
to the Defense Production Authority, both agencies classified as de- 
fense. 

Mr. Cawney. That is correct. 


LOSS OF RETENTION RIGHTS 


Mr. MarsHauu. It has also come to my attention that these 
persons who are efficient have been asked to transfer, and they have 
been asked to sign a statement that they are willing to transfer. 
Just what is the reason for that? 

Mr. Cawrey. That has not come to my personal attention, but I 
will be glad to look into it. The fact that when a transfer is made 
from the NPA or the DPA and the individual leaves the Depart- 
ment 

Mr. Marsuauyu. And they also lose their retention rights to the 
Department of Commerce; is that correct? 

Mr. Cawtey. I believe that is quite correct. 

Mr. Marsnaty. The point [I am making is this, the transfer is for 
the benefit of the Government. 

Mr. Cawiry. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuauu. In order to get experienced personnel who can 
fill these jobs during the critical time. 

Mr. Cawxey. That is correct. 

Mr. Marswaun. Yet the regulations you have prevents them from 
retanung their employment rights, because that is the sort of thing 
covered by the law enacted by the Congress preventing that. 

Mr. Cawney. Let me analyze it this way, if | may. <As I under- 
stand, if a man leaves a temporary position to go to a defense agency, 
he does not have the same retention rights as a man who comes to 
the defense agency from some permanent agency of the Government. 
In other words, if he is a temporary employee, he does not have the 
opportunity to return and be reinstated to bis former position. 

Mr. Marsnauy. | understand vou there, but this man is a desired 
employee for the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuaru. And he is bene asked to transfer. 

Mr. Cawrey. Of his own request, or from the NPA or some other 


permanent agency? 
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Mr. Marsuauu. As far as I am able to determine, it was requested 
by people in the NPA to transfer him because of his knowledge and 
experience, and because he was required in this other line of work. 

Mr. Cawury. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnauu. And in order to do that, the thing I do not under- 
stand about the procedure is why, if that be necessary, it is necessary 
to ask that employee to request the transfer, when he has no desire 
for it. 1 do not understand that sort of personnel policy. 

Mr. Cawtey. In the first place, if the man were initially appointed 
to the defense agency, as | understand, he would not have a retention 
right that the man who transfered from a permanent agency to one of 
the defense agencies would have. We do, however, in the Department 
of Commerce follow a policy of trying to place personnel, when there 
is a reduction in force. For example, suppose the National Produc- 
tion Authority were suddenly to reduce its personnel, we would try 
to find places for some of them in the permanent agencies of the 
Departmeat. We are not required by law to do that in case of person- 
nel who have temporary appointments. Therefore, the transfer from 
the NPA to the DPA migbt deprive him of applying the Department’s 
policy in that particular case. [I do not think that is because of any 
particular law. I do not think the law requires necessarily that the 
person given a temporary appointment to a defense agency is entitled 
to retention rights any place in that particular Department. 

But I would like permission to modify this statement, if necessary, 
because I am not an authority on personnel, in order that the answer 
be perfectly clear in the record. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I do not know how many people may have been 
affected because of this, but it seemed to me that it might be a rather 
serious matter in trving to provide efficient service in the Government. 

Mr. Cawrey. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnatyt. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask about something 
else 

Mr. Cawtey. I would like to add here, so that the committee may 
be perfectly clear, that the Department of Commerce, by agreement 
between the Secretarv and Mr. Fleischman, has agreed to the transfer 
of $600,000 of the NPA appropriation to the defense production 
appropriation, and in the process of that transfer certain activities 
were shifted from the NPA to the DPA, and in the course of that 
adjustment this particular problem arises. I will go into that more 
fully and provide the committee with any additional information it 
Wishes 

INCREASE IN AVERAGE GRADE 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Cawley, I direct your attention to page 5 of the 
committee print, and the schedule of obligations by objects. Under 
the column, 1951, actual, average grades, we find GS-7.8. In column 
1952 estimates we find GS-7.9. 

In the 1953 estimates we find the average grade to be GS-8.3. 
How do vou account for the substantial increase? 

Mr. Cawnry. That is due largely to the addition of the super- 
grades in the Office of the Secretary. 

[ have an exhibit here which will set forth the additional costs 
proposed as a result of the new supergrades, with the detail of 
personnel, 
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Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I expected. Now, let us make 
a comparison with the Department of Justice, where we find under 
the same sort of schedule on page 3 of the committee print, average 
grade, 1951 actual, GS-5.6; 1952 estimate, GS—-5.7; and 1953 estimate, 
GS-5.9. 

i do not find any amazing increases in grade average as you have 
for the Department of Commerce as a result of the addition of these 
superduper grades you are asking. 

Mr. Cawtey. Mr. Chairman, may I offer for inclusion in the 
record that exhibit which sets this out? 

Mr. Roonry. We will look at the exhibit, of course. You have 
submitted quite a number of papers here, and we do not want the 
record cluttered up too much. 

Here again let me remind you that we would like this schedule set 
up in a fashion so we can readily determine exactly what you want 
and what you are asking in the way of funds. 


Mr. CawLey. Yes. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. We will come back now to page 40 of the budget 
estimates and attempt to find out how you arrive at the increased 
budget. 


TRAVEL 


Let us take up first the item of travel; wherein is shown the 1951 
actual. 

Mr. Cawuey. We have not reflected that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonrty. You have started with the 1952 estimate. 

Mr. Cawury. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. We have that at page 5 of the committee print. 

Mr. Cawtey. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Travel, 1951, actual, vou had $15,132; estimate, 
1952, $16,500; and you are asking $20,000, an increase of $3,500 for 
1953. How did vou arrive at the figure of $3,500? 

Mr. Cawxry. That is to provide additional travel. 

Mr. Roonrty. Because of what? 

Mr. Cawiey. We have arrived at it this way: three additional 
trips per month by representatives of the Secretary at an average of 
approximately $100 per trip. 

There is great need for members of the Office of the Secretary’s 
staff to follow the example set by the Secretary of spending more time 
in field installations. T think if we are going to do the kind of job 
fully intended for our particular organization, we have got to spend 
more time in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. Why could vou not make two trips per month? 

Mr. Cawiey. We could, Mr. Chairman; I think that will not pro- 
vide the increased travel for increase in staff, 


COMMUNICATION SERVICE 
Mr. Rooney. Now, with respect to the communication service: 


1951 actual, was $30,890: 1952 estimate, $25,000. You are asking 
in the 1953 an increase in the estimate of $2,500. Why? 
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Mr. Crawtey. We arrive at an average of $6.50 per person for the 
cost of communications, and multiply that by the number of 
employees. 

Mr. Rooney. $6.50? 

Mr. Crawtey. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure $6.50? 

Mr. Crawrery. That is per month, Mr. Chairman; it would run 
about that. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you make it $6.50 instead of $6.25? 

Mr. Cawxtnry. $6.50 is the average cost based on 

Mr. Roonry (interposing). Based on what? 

Mr. Cawxry. On our records heretofore. 

Mr. Rooney. But how did vou arrive at the figure of $6.50? 

Mr. Cawrey. That is the cost per person per month of communica- 
tion charges. 

Mr. Roonry. Actual? 

Mr. Cawrry. Actual. 

Mr. Rooney. There are people covered in this estimate who are 
not going to use the telephone at all, are there not? 

Mr. Cawxnry. That is true, but someone on the publications staff 
will get on the wire, in connection with certain programs of the De- 
partment, and probably will use the service more than many of the 
others. 

Mr. Rooney. If you said $6.25, that would be just as fair a guess 
as the $6.50. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


The next item is for “ Printing and reproduction,” where you show 
the actual expenditures in 1951, $54,981. This went down to $33,000 
in the 1952 estimates. It is noted vou are requesting an increase of 
$2,000 for 1953. How did you arrive at the figure of $2,000? 

Mr. Cawnrey. Mr. Chairman, that is principally for additional 
printing required as a result of the work to be done by these agen- 
cles 

Mir. Rooney. How did vou arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Cawriey. We arrived at this estimate on this basis: We esti- 
mate that it would require roughly about $500 for each manual, the 
new budget manual, an inventory control manual, personnel and ad- 
ministration manuals, 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to all of these items in the Commerce 
estimate for 1953 at page 40, totaling $150,000, they are all due to 
increased personnel? 

e Mr. Cawrtry. Yes, largely due to increased personnel, 

Mr. Rooney. When you say largely, what do you mean? 

Mr. Cawney. Here and there we have some slight exceptions. For 
example, tax and assessments is predicated on the fact that we will 
replace possibly 40 of the staff with personnel that come under the 
social-security retirement. That is an educated guess, but if eivil- 
service-status employees are replaced by persons who come under 
social security, the Government has to pay 11% pereent contribution 
toward their retirement, 
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EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Equipment,” wherein $23,000. is 
requested for 1953. Is that an educated guess? 

Mr. Cawuty. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What is it based on? 

Mr. Cawney. That is the very minimum request of $400 per posi- 
tion for new employees, which will run approximately $16,000 for thi 
increase. That estimate is for the grade B and grade C furniture 

Mr. Rooney. All due to new people? 

Mr. Caw ey. Yes. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. The next is for “Suppliesand materials,” wherein ther 
is a requested increase of $3,000 in the coming fiscal year. How was 
that arrived at? 

Mr. Cawrery. That is based on the increased staff, $60 per head 

Mr. Rooney. The same applies also to other contractual services? 

Mr. Cawiry. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. In this exhibit, Mr. Cawley, what is the difference 
between personnel management and personnel operation, without tak- 
ing more than 1 minute to explain it? 

Mr. Cawtrery. All right. Personnel management has to do with 
the personnel programs of the entire Department. Personnel opera- 
tion is the small centralized service organization for the immediate 
Office of the Secretary, the Office of Technical Services, and the offices 
which formerly comprised the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

\DVISER ON NEGRO AFFAIRS 


Mr. Preston. On the last page I see that vou have set up Adviser 
on Negro Affairs. Just what is that? 

Mr. Caw try. Congressman, that is an office comprised of three 
people, as IT recall, which was formerly carried in the Office of the Di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and which has 
been transferred under this comparable transfer. Such office concerns 
itself with the business activities of the colored population of this 
country. 

Mr. Preston. When was that established? 

Mr. Cawney. | believe, sir, back in 1940. It had aly 
carried as a part of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc 
prior to this vear, 

Mr. Presron. Do vou have one on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Cawzety. No. sir. 

Mr. Presron. Eskimos? 

Mr. Cawury. No, sir. 

Mr. PRESTON. Io those three people find themselves with pientv to 
do in this field? 

Mr. Cawnry. Yes, to the best of mv knowledge and belief, they are 
fully engaged. That is the only group we have in the Department 
that addresses itself to that particular problem. Tt is largely th 
service trades of the country. 


Mr. Preston. That is discrimination against them, is it not 
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Mr. Cawtey. I can understand the basis of your question. It does 
provide them, though, with leadership on certain problems common 
to their collective businesses. It is largely concerned with small 
business service trades. 


BUDGET REFLECTS ATTITUDE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Cawley, does this budget reflect the attitude 
expressed by the Secretary of Commerce some time during the middle 
of the year when he made a speech out West in which he rather soundly 
flayed spending in Government and more or less implied there was 
considerable boondoggling in Government? 

Mr. Cawtry. Mr. Congressman, if you could have heard the reac- 
tions of the bureau chiefs after he personally listened to their justifica- 
tions for this 1953 budget, you would have said it carries out his 
philosophy 100 percent. 

Frankly, many of our officials were not happy with the amounts 
the Secretary approved and recommended to the Bureau of the Budget 
for consideration on the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Preston. But in the main it represents increases over the fiscal 
year 1952. 

Mr. Cawtey. It does, sir, when you include the forecast of 
$45,000,000 for the National Production Authority for 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsuHauy. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLeEveNGER. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr, Aandahl. 

Mr. Aanpant. No questions. 


OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


JOHN C. GREEN, DIRECTOR 

JOHN L. DEMAREST, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

ORVILLE T. COLBY, CHIEF OF TECHNICAL DIVISION 

JAMES R. GARDNER, BUDGET EXAMINER, OFFICE OF THE SEC- 
RETARY 

DR. S. N. ALEXANDER, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate. __. : 2 $225, 000 $250, 000 | $470, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | | 20, 000 | see 
Reimbursements from other accounts | 5, 600 | 
Total available for obligation ee 230, 600 | 270, 000 | 170, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —%$, 825 | ‘ 
Obligations incurred c 226, 775 270, 000 ~ 470, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Collection and dissemination of technical information: 
1951 REL oe Ase ule De 
1952__ ; 270, 000 


1953 470, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 





Total number of permanent positions 50 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees 48 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary_. ve eae $4, 3453 
Average grade GS-6.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
verage salary $2, 572 
Average grade : CPC-3.0 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $196, 448 
Part-time and temporary positions 5, 600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates__- 1, 585 


Total personal services. 
02 Travel 
03 ‘Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 





Obligations incurred 226, 775 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $15, 875 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 1, 716 
Obligations incurred during year 226, 775 


244, 366 


Deduct: 


Reimbursable obligations 5, 600 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 19, 301 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 36 
Total expenditures 219, 429 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 201, 874 
Out of prior authorizations 17, 555 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, the first item to which we will 


1952 estimate | 1953 e 


244, 280 
2, 600 
200 
4,320 
7. 600 
4, 000 
4, 500 
2, 000 
500 


270, 000 


1952 estimate | 1953 es 


$19, 301 


270, 000 


273, R01 


235, 000 
19, 301 
19, 500 


attention this afternoon is ‘“Technical and scientific services.”’ 


appears at page 7 of the committee print and begins at page 


justifications. 


stimate 
67 

$4 69 
GS-6 
$2 952 
PC-3.0 
$311, 104 
1. 196 
312, 300 
3. 000 
200 
4, 500 
10, 000 
128. 000 
5 O00 
6, 500 
10 
$70, 000 
stimate 

$15 

$70, OOF 
485, 50¢ 
20, OOF 
465, 500 
450, OK 
15, OOf 
AO 
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We shall at this point insert into the record pages 43, 46, 52, and 53. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill) 
Add: Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


Base for 1953 
Net difference 1953 over 1952 


Requirements Difference 
Activity _ el 1ere se 
1952 1953 ASK 
1. Collection and dissemination of technical in- | 
formation $270, 000 $470, 000 1 $900. 000 


Total 


$250 


000 
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During fiscal year 1951 and to date in fiscal year 1952 expenditures in other 
objects have maintained a fairly consistent average as to the breakdown among 
organizational units. The largest expenditure in this category is made by thi 
Technical Division, where approximately 80 percent of the total funds are used, 
The Office of the Director has averaged 5 percent; National Inventors Council! 
10 percent; and General Services, 5 percent, during this period. No change i: 
this average is expected in fiscal year 1953. This does not include the mechanica 
selector or the model fund, 

The request for technical and scientific services is in the amount of 
$470,000, an increase of $220,000 above the current year appropriation 
in the amount of $250,000. 

The committee should note that 18 additional positions are re- 
quested, as well as an increase to the extent of $131,980 for other 
objects. Mr. Green, do you have a statement to present to the com- 
mittee at this time? 

Mr. Green. I have a statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Green. 

Mr. GREEN. - essence the Office of Technical Services’ program 
contemplates the maintenance of operations at present level plus the 
creation of the ‘‘clearinghouse” for scientific and technical informa- 
tion which was directed in Public Law 776. It is interesting to note 
that at the hearings relating to that legislation an annual budget of 
nearly a million dollars was estimated. However, by strict pruning, 
coupled with the procurement of a machine as the storage and selec- 
tion mechanism it has been possible to present a budget of approxi- 
mately half that figure. Further, this smaller sum includes a strength- 
ened National Inventors Council operation consistent with the post- 
Korea upsurges in the Council’s work. 

Scientific and technical information has multiplied in astonishing 
degree in the last 20 vears. The reliance of industry upon such 
information in competitive success has similarly expanded. New 
and better products, more efficient methods, substitute materials, all 
have their roots in science and technology. However, the collection, 
organization, and distribution of the latest beneficial knowledge is a 
complex matter. In the past we have been prone to rely on expensive 
and cumbersome programs requiring more and more people to analyze 
more and more documents. This ts inefficient and “self-defeating” 
since knowledge pours out faster than any organization of reasonable 
size can encompass 

Another factor which deserves mention is that the Government’s 
research expenditures which were at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year 
prior to Korea are on the order of $2,000,000.000 this year with a 
promise of further expansion next vear. Our office is the mechanism 
whereby private firms obtain the unclassified results of this prodi- 
gious research effort; we will strive to encompass this doubled vol- 
ume of Government research information without expansion in this 
area of operations. 

Another relevant point— the projected National Inventors Council 
staff includes 14 people as contrasted with the 35 required in World 
War II] to evaluate and process an equal number of defense inventions. 

Probably the ‘‘machine” operation is of the most immediate con- 
cern to the committee since it is the major part of the increase. 
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Fortunately the use of electronic machines, sometimes known as 
“memory” devices or “brains,”’ to handle complex matters is becoming 
a normal, efficient method. Accordingly, we propose to contract with 
the National Bureau of Standards to construct such a machine to fit 
our requirements. Then we will sell industry an information service 
at fees designed to recover the price of the machine and the salaries of 
the personnel who feed it information and handle its operation. Thus 
we will provide a rapid, comprehensive search of nonconfidential, 
nontrade secret information with no additional cost to the general 
taxpayer. The funds required to procure the machine and pay the 
staff salaries is in effect an investment in a better product. This 
product, when available to the customer will sell at a reasonable fee 
at an annual volume of business which will return the initial invest- 
ment and balance off the continued expenses of operation. 

A sum of $24,000 is included for a model testing fund to be used by 
the National Inventors Council. This fund permits the demonstra- 
tion to the military of selected, promising ideas and is necessary to a 
full understanding of many inventions. It should be mentioned that 
$150,000 was allocated for this purpose in World War II and that a 
sum equivalent to the 1953 request was approved from defense 
production funds this year. Consideration was given to including 
the amount in the defense production budget but the Secretary feels 
that it is preferable to show it with the other direct costs of the 
Council’s operations. 

Mr. Rooney. Who had this new idea? 

Mr. GREEN. This is not a new idea. We have been struggling with 
this problem of organizing and distributing scientific information for 
several years now. 

Mr. Rooney. This has been before the committee before; has it not? 

Mr. Green. Not the machines; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Not the machine, but Public Law 776 is nothing new 
to us; is it? 

Mr. GREEN. September of 1950 is when congressional action was 
taken, when Congress actually passed it. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you came before us with regard to further 
implementing Public Law 776; is that correct? 

Mr. Green. We came to implement it; yes. 


DISPOSITION OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Roongny. Do you have a schedule of the receipts from the 
activities of your office? 

Mr. Green. Yes. Currently, through the sale of photo duplicates 
of less popular reports we are receiving $73,000. 

Through the sale of multilith copies of the more generally interesting 
and available reports we are receiving $55,000. The two figures 
together give us a gross of $128,000. From our bibliography we are 
receiving $8,965, and from our news letter, $1,770. 

Mr. Roonry. We have a total of $128,000—$73,000 to the Library 
of Congress and $55,000 for the Office of Technical Services. Did all 
that money go into the Treasury? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of it went to the Treasury? 

Mr. Green. None of this money went to the Treasury. 
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Mr. Demarest. Approximately 55 percent is the cost of printing. 

Mr. Rooney. You did return 55 percent to the Treasury? 

Mr. Cawrey. If that is available surplus at the end of the vear it is 
returned. 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking of the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Cawrry. It takes a few months to close out the books. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you return anything in the fiseal year 1950? 

Mr. Cawtry. Yes; I am advised we did. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. Cawriey. I do not know. TI will supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not a fact that with the proceeds you purchased 
more papers and performed other activities? 

Mr. Green. Other activities; no, sir. You have given us special 
authority to use that to replace these materials, and if we get more 
money in than the cost it goes into a special account and is returned 
to the Treasury at the end of the year. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you at this pomt in the record insert the 
particulars and the breakdown as to what happens to these funds? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT REGARDING PROCEEDS FROM SALES OF REPORTS BY THE OFFICE OF 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


In accordance with authority contained in the Department of Commerce annual 
appropriation acts since fiscal year 1948 and in section 3, Public Law 776, Eighty- 
first Congress (approved September 9, 1950), a special account is established in 
the Treasury into which have been deposited proceeds of technical report sales 
made by the Office of Technical Services on direct order from business, industry, 
and the general public. This account is also used, in accordance with the cited 
authority, to reimburse appropriations which have borne the cost of furnishing 
copies or reproductions of such reports and to make appropriate refunds on orders 
for reports. 

The accounting records of this office reflect that a total of $202,929.03, derived 
from sale of Office of Technical Services reports, has been deposited into this 
account since it was establishéd in fiscal year 1948. Of that amount, $136,820.19 
has been expended to defray the cost of reports and in making appropriate refunds 
to customers. The balance of $66,108.84 represents an increment derived essen- 
tially from the difference between the cost and the sale price of reports. Of this 
amount, $50,000 will be transferred to the general fund of the Treasury in fiscal 
vear 1952; the balance is retained in the account as a working base to continue use 
of the account as authorized. Hereafter, any excess remaining in this account at 
the end of the fiscal year will be transferred from this special account to the 
General Fund of the Treasury. 

The Office of Technical Services lists in its monthly bibliography certain tech- 
nical reports which are available only in photoduplicates from the Library of 
Congress. Orders and payments for such reports are directed to and handled by 
the Library of Congress and the Office of Technical Services has no part in the 
handling of proceeds from such orders. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these 18 additional positions requested, 
do you have a statement showing the grades and salaries? 

Mr. Green. Yes. One will be grade 14, salary $9,600. Four will 
be at the base grade 11, the individual salary being $5,940. Two 
will be grade 9, at a total of $10,120. Three will be at grade 7, base, 
$4,205. Three will be at grade 5, at $3,410. One will be at grade 4, 
at $3,175. Three will be at grade 3, each at $2,950. Three will be 
at grade 2, each at $2,750. 
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Mr. Roonry. You gave me 20. 

Mr. GREEN. I made a mistake in my earlier statement. There are 
only two grade 11’s 

Mr. Rooney. That will make the total 18? 

Mr. Green. That is correct. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the requested $124,000 
additional under “07 Other contractual services’? 

Mr. Green. $100,000 is the procurement cost of the machine. 
The additional $24,000 is the model-testing fund for the National 
Inventors Council. On the latter, as I mentioned earlier, we have 
an equivalent amount available out of defense production funds this 
year, but we thought it would be more honest bookkeeping to show 
it with the Inventors Council’s operation. 

Mr. Rooney. How was the figure of $100,000 arrived at? 

Mr. Green. By long discussions with the National Bureau of 
Standards concerning the cost of delivering this machine. As a 
matter of fact, as you may remember, it is the same amount as the 
first experimental machine of this kind which also cost $100,000, and 
we have had a considerable period of inflation in the cost of scientific 
equipment since then. 


FABRICATION OF MODELS 


Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by “fabrication of models’’? 

Mr. Green. As you know, the National Inventors Council’s job 
is to foster civilian invention for national defense. It is the agency 
to which a man goes with an invention which he thinks will help the 
armed services. 

We have found over a period of operation that occasionally the 
armed services are interested in an idea, but they are not interested 
enough to adopt it without test. However, they would like to see 
and try one cut. They do not want to set up a complex research 
program on it, and the individual himself does not have the money 
to submit and give away a half-dozen models for test. 

Mr. Roonry. You are going quite far afield from the work your 
office did some 3 or 4 years ago; are vou not? 

Mr. Green. No. This was basic to us. In World War IIL we 
had $150,000 for this purpose, and we found it a very valuable tool 
in getting the services to appreciate the value of inventions. It is 
a very difficult job for a man, and particularly an officer not tech- 
nically trained, to see a relatively crude sketch and understand 
the idea. 

CATALOG FILE AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What about this request of $4,500 for additional 
catalog file and office equipment? 

Mr. Green. Well, that takes care of the additional help, sir. I do 
not think that is a sum out of line in connection with the 18 additional 
jobs. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not? If you do not get the 18 additional 
jobs, you will not need the $4,500? 

Mr. Green. That is true. 
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Mr. Rooney. Take a look at object 09. In 1951 you had $1,409, 
and you went to $2,000 in 1952 and $6,500 in 1953. Those are quite 
substantial increases; are they not? 
Mr. Green. Yes; they are substantial. 


( 
SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 
Mr. Roonty. Does the same answer apply to supplies and materials 
wherein there is requested a $500 increase? 
Mr. Green. Yes; that does apply. 

( 
PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION y 

Mr. Roonry. What about the requested increase of $2,400 under 
9 { 


“Printing and reproduction’ 
Mr. Green. That is mostly in relationship to the National In- 

ventors’ Council. As we have stepped up the work there, we have : 

found it necessary to make photostatie copies of the inventions, to 

have a record; so, I think it is in direct relation to the post-Korea 


upsurges in connection with the Council’s work. 
TRAVEL . 
Mr. Rooney. The request for $400 additional for travel applies ( 
solely to the newly requested personnel? r 
Mr. Green. No, sir. This pertains to the National Inventors di 
Council. As I said, between the period of World War II and the V 
present so-called cold war, there was not a great deal of travel. Now 
the Council is coming back and having regular meetings. ( 
DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINE TO STORE AND DISSEMINATE SCIENTIFIC t 
INFORMATION 
Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at this figure of $100,000, f 
Dr. Alexander? | 
Dr. ALexanper. Mainly by extrapolating the experience with the ( 
first machine, which several of us went into rather carefully, the f 
original cost; and, on the basis of the simplifications we think could be t 
introduced into the machine, we thought that was a reasonable figure. t 
Mr. Rooney. That is a pretty general explanation; is it not? a 
Dr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. Please explain it in detail? I 
Dr. ALEXANDER. What specific detail would you like to have? 
Mr. Roonry. Why would not $75,000 be enough? r 
Dr. ALeExaNpER. Well, for one thing, we are fairly sure that the 
change in the cost of materials and services, particularly from con- i 


tractors, is going up. 

Mr. Rooney. From what amount to what amount? 

Dr. ALexaNper. Generally, our own experience in our own 
operating groups in the Computers’ Section is that we have been 
allowed about 20-percent difference between cost 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any facts and figures with reference to I 
this $100,000 request? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. Not with me, sir. 
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Mr. Green. We can submit it for the record, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am afraid that we will have made up our minds by 
then. Is the amount of $100,000 comfortable enough? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. It is my own estimate that $100,000 is a fair 
estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you say that? 


COMPARABLE MACHINES 


Dr. ALEXANDER. Well, because we have built comparable devices, 
devices of comparable complexity, and we have audited costs on cost 
contracts and we know some of the figures and estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. What devices of comparable complexity? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. Well, as an example, for Army ordnance, there is 
the device for storing information to serve as an electronic directory 
so that you can make a call for the information. It will search through 
and deliver, at certain electronic signals, the information stored. 

Mr. Rooney. Has that transaction been completed? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. It is now in process. We have done about half 
the work for them, and are in the process of completing the second half. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the nearest thing that you have actually 
completed? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. The nearest thing we have actually completed in 
our own activity is the electronic computing machine which is in op- 
eration at the bureau. It has been in operation for about a year and 
a half, and this is considerably more ambitious than the equipment 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you get by wav of transfers from Army 
Ordnance for the machine that you referred to? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. An initial transfer of $25,000 and an additional 
transfer of $25,000 is in process. 

Mr. Roonry. Is this request for $100,000 merely the initial transfer? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. The device that 1 have been referring to is the 
first model of something, the verv first model, and accordingly, on the 
basis of a development program, it is reviewed by the people con- 
cerned and they will say that it is going along well enough to suit 
them, and they continue. For our own purposes on this one | think 
that we can come closer to providing a breakdown with reference to 
the fact that the previous machine was built and was documented, 
and we know the costs of many of the components as of those dates. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you considered enlisting in the State Depart- 
ment? 

Dr. ALeExanperR. No, sir. I think that my talents are out of that 
range. 

Mr. Green. This is the first time that Dr. Alexander has appeared 
before a committee of this type. 

Mr. Rooney. He is doing remarkably well. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATED COST 


Mr. Green. Doctor, do you think that you could assign an ap- 
proximate figure for your materials, your labor, your overhead and 
that sort of thing? 

Dr. ALexanpeErR. Here again I might point out that the actual 
efforts at making estimates on these things in advance are in about 
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the same area as a lot of other cases, making estimates on the second 
machine. There are bleached bones on the sands of people making 
estimates. I feel that we have some records behind us for some of 
the things we have done within a reasonable facsimile of the budget, 
so I would like to say that in an enterprise of this sort in general | 
would tend to split the estimate between material and labor very 
heavily on the side of labor because it is a model gadget. T would 
certainly feel in an endeavor of this sort at least $50,000 would go into 
the cost of skilled labor. 

Mr. Roonry. How do vou arrive at that? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. Purely by comparison with other endeavors 
that are somewhat related. 

Mr. Rooney. You have quite something to sell here, Mr. Green, 
if you expect to get anyone to go along with you. 

Mr. Green. Yes, I think we do. 

Mr. Rooney. I can tell you that up to now your presentation has 
not been very convincing for this increase of $220,000. 


TIME TARGET FOR COMPLETION 


Mr. Green. 1 wonder if I could help with this chart here [imdi- 
cating}. 

Now, this chart, as vou know, is projected in dollars collected and 
in terms of time in the future. 

If we could get this sum to place the contract with the National 
Bureau of Standards available as of July 1 of this vear, there will be a 
period of 12 months in which 

Mr. Roonry. What do you base that on? 

Mr. Green. Again, the Bureau’s estimate that it will require 12 
months before they can produce a satisfactory machine. 

Mr. Roonny. Ask Dr. Alexander if it is not a fact that the Bureau’s 
estimates regarding such a matter as this have not been reliable? 

Dr. ALexXaANpDER. With respect to making a second model of any- 
thing, I cannot sav. I know that we estimated on the machine that 
we now have in operation and we set a target date of, I think, January 
1, and we actually had the machine in operation in March, That 
was a period of almost 20 months. We estimated for 18 months and 
we Were in operation in about 20. 

Mr. Green. If I may say in support of the Bureau, this team which 
has been in this field has developed a unique experience and they are 
internationally known as world experts in this sort of thing. They 
are highly regarded. I think they learn on each job they do. T have 
faith in their estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. Apparently this is your first transaction with them. 

Mr. Green. No, sir. I have transacted business with the Bureau 
for many years, but not on this particular project. As you may know, 
on that other job, the experimental job, we also had a 12 months’ 
contract on that and we got delivery of the machine in 12 months. 
You have to push these things to get delivery for that type of thing. 
[ can assure you the machine we spent $100,000 on we got delivery 
onin 12 months. It was a better machine than we expected. 
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RECOVERIES FROM FEES 


There will be a period of 5 months involved, you might say, to 
iron out the bugs and feed information into the machine so that it 
will have something to offer the public. Then as of December 1, 
1953, we will make a public announcement of the availability of the 
machine and the service. Based on our experience in letting the 
general public have information, we think about 12 months is required 
in which you acquaint the people, in which time you get to a full-seale 
operation. At the end of 12 months we believe, on the basis of our 
experience, there will be 50,000 people interrogating this machine, 
and we will charge them $5, and we will recover at the annual rate of 
$250,000. 


EXAMPLES OF INQUIRIES TO BE EXPECTED 


Mr. Roonry. Let me ask you what the average inquiry would be. 
Mr. Green. An average inquiry? The complexity of the inquiry 
means nothing to the machine. You run it through the machine once. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of an inquiry would it be? 

Mr. Green. I wish to have all technical information on the metal 
titanium and what are its physical characteristics, and what informa- 
tion is available on that subject. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have some others available for the record. 

Mr. Green. [ am interested in going into. the paint business. | am 
interested in a paint that has certain characteristics of anticorrosion 
and certain metallurgical composition. 

Il am a chemist and I wish to investigate the class of fluorescence. 
What information is available in the general domain on that subject? 

Mr. Rooney. Why should not all that be handled directly by the 
Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. Green. The Bureau of Standards is the National Research 
Laboratory. Now, the function of dissemination of information to 
industry is the function of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce, and we believe through the Department’s field offices and 
through its publications 

Mr. Rooney. The Bureau of Standards also disseminates informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Green. The Bureau of Standards disseminates the results of 
its own researches. We are going to make available to business all 
the nonconfidential, nontrade secret information. 

Mr. Rooney. You have given us three examples so far, and they 
all concern the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Green. I did not mean any of them to be specifically the 
Bureau, 

Mr. Roonry. Let us hear some more about it. 

Mr. Green. Certainly all three of those are broad. 

Mr. Roonry. Those that vou mentioned were Bureau of Standards 
matters, 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They were not? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not? T am trying to get vour explanation of 
this for the reeord 
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Mr. Green. Let us take the new metal titanium. There is a meta! 
that industry is working on. I think six of them are. When I was in 
Sweden I found that the Swedes were working on it. It is a new 
engineering metal. Army Ordnance has done a lot of work on it. | 
suppose that the Bureau is doing work on other aspects of it. I am 
sure they are. But the information is in diverse sources and the job 
is to bring it all together and to furnish it immediately in a compact 
package. 

On the subject of paint, industry has done most of the work. The 
Navy has done a good deal of the work. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION SUPPLIED TO THE MACHINE 


Mr. Roonry. How do you obtain the information from industry 
with regard to paints? What do you do? I am trying to get you to 
explain this. The people who are going to read this record are not 
scientific experts like yourself. 

Mr. Green. Well, sir, there are about 2,000 scientific periodicals 
and technical magazines which regularly report the latest develop- 
ments. If you average about five items per journal, that is 2,000 
times 5, which, for 12 months, is 120,000 items. There is one source 
of scientific and technical information, the current literature. There 
is Government research, and so forth, on the order of 72,000 reports 
a vear. Then you have industry and friendly foreign governments. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you get from industry? 

Mr. Green. Then there are universities. The industry material is 
reported in this way: It is reported in their trade associations and 
there are scientific meetings in which papers are reported. If you put 
together the combination of scientific literature, the Government 
research reports, the foreign government reports, the university 
reports, the reports from the trade associations and the scientific 
societies, it gives vou on the order of 200,000 items annually. We 
anticipate that of the 200,000 items about 25 percent at a maximum 
will be trivial, or duplicates in nature, so we plan to encompass on the 
order of 150,000 items per year. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATING RECOVERIES BY FEES 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure of 50,000 at $5 apiece? 

Mr. Green. When we were running our operation, which was the 
largest the world had ever seen, in organizing and distributing captured 
information, we received 80,000 inquiries on which we furnished the 
answers free. We believe if we charge for them we will not get as many 
but we will certainly get five-eighths as many. 

Mr. Roonny. Is there any other agency in the Government con- 
cerned with this? 

Mr. Green. The Atomic Energy Commission has a very large 
activity which furnishes technical information to its contractors and 
to the establishment itself. 

The armed services have an agency called the Armed Services 
Technical Ageney, which furnishes information to the military and 
contractors. We work closely with those agencies. The information 
that comes from them we will feed into the machine. 
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SAVINGS IN GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 


In my opinion these agencies, and all the agencies of Government, 
should use this machine before the ‘y enter into any research activities. 
We are expending about $2 billion a year on research in the Federal 
Government. That is 2,000 million dollars. It has been estimated 
that 25 percent of that research is wasted research because it is doing 
over what has been done before. 

Now, that is a pretty serious accusation, but anyone who has lived 
with this research picture knows a good deal is undertaken and carried 
on because they cannot find the fact that it has been done before. Let 
us say that 25 percent is high. Let us say 5 percent. re us say | 
percent. If this machine saves the Federal Government | percent of 
its research efforts through not having to do again what has been done 
that is an annual saving “of $20 million. Research is e xpensive, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Has the Air Force a machine comparable to this? 

Mr. Green. No, sir; although I have talked to the man in charge 
there. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know what they are doing about it, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. Green. They are watching us, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it a fact that they are ready to ask for bids on such 
a machine? 

Mr. GREEN. Not to my knowledge. I am in very close contact 
with the head of the Air Force, but he has never mentioned it to me. 


RECOVERY OF COST 


The thing that I would like to make clear is that this machine will 
return enough as of the date of wholesale operation to restore its cost, 
to restore the salaries involved and it will provide a better service. 
It will provide the only truly comprehensive service. 

Mr. Rooney. You are comparing the cost “ the machine with the 
— that you expect to receive as of July 1, 1955? 

Mr. Green. Lam saying the sum of $250 06 is in excess of the cost 
of the machine. 

Mr. Rooney. What does it include? 

Mr. Green. The machine and the staff to run it at full-scale opera- 
tion would be about $235,000. Do not forget that the machine is a 
nonrecurring expense, so after you have recovered your investment on 
the machine it would be $135,000 for the staff and a return of $250,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people? 

Mr. Green. Twice what we have here. Sixteen is about 50 percent 
of the full-scale operation. We project in the 12 months here when 
the machine is under development about a half-size operation to or- 
ganize the material to go into the machine. I think there is another 
point, this problem of organizing, storing, and furnishing information, 
not restricted to science and technology. It is all fields of information 
We cannot find the information we need in many fields. Once this 
machine is in operation it will demonstrate areas, even to the law, | 
believe, that you can provide better information quickly at a che aper r 
cost, and it will point the way in a number of areas to a more effectiv: 
operation. 
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PROMOTIONS AND UPGRADING 


Mr. Roonny. Did we have some difficulty last vear with regard to 
the matter of promotions and upgrading in your shop? 

Mr. GreEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Garvner. That was within-grade promotions, and we provided 
the committee with information that essentially supported it. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not a fact that it did not support the contention 
at all, but it showed that there was more than you could possibly use? 
Is that not the fact? 

Mr. Garpner. That is not my understanding. I said that essen- 
tially it supported it. 

Mr. Demarest. I think that the report we sent over supported 
around $4,700. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you have in your request? 

Mr. Demarest. Around $5,200. 

Mr. FLoop. No questions. 


CAPACITY OF NEW MACHINE 


Mr. Presron. What is the capacity of this machine? 

Mr. Green. The capacity of this machine is far in excess of —I 
think T would like Dr. Alexander to answer that. 

Mr. ALexanper. The matter of the capacity has to be elaborated 
ona bit. Tt will handle large rolls of microfilm and so the capacity 
will be the equivalent to that of a large roll of microfilm and as many 
topics as you wish searched will be contained in other rolls of film 
to be scanned. So that abstracts of the order of several millions can 
be handled essentially in an automatic fashion. 

Mr. Presron. It is not a machine, then, that has a limited capacity 
so that you will have to need two of them shortly after you get one of 
them operating? 

Mr. Anexanper. It all depends on the workload. It can produce 
results only at a rate determined on how fast it is practical to sean 
film at high speeds. But as to the actual total capacity that you 
can process, that depends upon how long you are willing to allow for 
the scanning operation. If someone sends in and asks for a combina- 
tion of subjects such as titanium for use in aeronautical work, build- 
ing work and, say, in armaments, you may have to scan quite a few 
rolls of film and you would find all of the cross-references for arma- 
ment works for titanium, and for aircraft for titanium and for work 
under titanium itself and each one of those may call for a scanning 
through of a roll of film. So that the capacity of the system is limited 
entirely by how many rolls of film you are prepared to process. 


OPERATIONS OF THE MACHINE 


The whole trick of this machine is simply to provide an automatic 
procedure for identifving that the item which just flew by was the 
one you wanted and you can get a photo of it before it rolls up into 
the take-up reel. 

This simply replaces the clerical operation of finding the items that 
are being asked for. 

It has one more characteristic. It examines combinations of 
characteristics, For instance, vou may not be interested in general 
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metallurgical titanium only; you will want to look into titanium and 
its use in ordnance work. It will select that one, if desired, and that 
combination only. 

The whole purpose of this will allow you to select from the mass of 
material those things that are pertinent to the particular search that 
you wish. The purpose of it is to allow it to be done in a rapid enough 
fashion so that the man who is looking for the particular subject will 
have it before he undertakes the investigation. 

My own experience has been that to sit and thumb through science 
abstracts and engineering abstracts, which is the standard way you 
have to go through it, so often takes so much time that vou could 
just as well perhaps try the experiment yourself. 

Mr. Preston. Does this machine store the microfilm physically, 
in its own body? 

Mr. Avexanper. No. The microfilm would be = stored in the 
normal fashion and the ones to be searched would be indicated by the 
inquiry presented, which would be loaded into the machine and spun 
through the machine as fast as it is practical to move the film. 

The electronic part of the machine will scan the classification 
contents which are associated with the film and will instruct the 
machine to take a photo on the fly of the frame before it gets rolled up. 

The techniques here are very similar to those being used to photo- 
graph the ground from jet planes, to allow for the movement, so 
you can get it clearly in print. 

Mr. Preston. You make only one search at a time, then? 

Mr. ALeExANDER. One roll of film at a time is the present objective. 

Mr. Green. To expand on your question as to whether you need 
more machines, this machine is designed to handle conservatively 
50,000 inquiries a year. These 50,000 would be 1,000 a week or 200 
a dav. If the number should get up to something of the order of 
500,000 inquiries, two machines would be better, and vou would be 
getting in that much more money as well. 


NEED OF MACHINE 


| wonder if I might respond to Mr. Rooney's inquiry by referring 
to an article from the magazine Endeavor for April 1950. The 
article reads: 


In many fields, the accumulation of earlier work ae the output of new publ ica- 


tions are so great that research in the laboratory is outweighed by ~~ in the 
library. Even the most conscientious reader frequently finds that he has missed 
papers which would have filled essential gaps in his Sanwietian: and awareness of 
which would have saved weeks or months of laboratory work. The boundaries 
of the main subdivisions of science. either have become blurred or have dis- 
appeared altogether, and, as a consequence, there has come into existence a 
flood of highly specialized new ar ge Among so many, it is easy to overlook 
specific contributions, even those of significance Consider, for instance the 
comparatively new but already mesa field of antibiotics. Articles on this 


subject, or articles in some way relevs int, mav be found not only in journals 

rimarily devoted to it but in other publications, such as those dealing with general 
science, clinical medicine, surgery, pathology, bioche ‘mistry, chemistry, agricul 
tural science, phytopathology, pharmacology, chemical engineering, mycology, 
bacteriology, nutrition, chemical analysis, and statistics. 


There is the further problem of insuring that every research worker knows of 
developments in branches of science other than his own In this age of spe ializa 
tion the importance of such access is too often underestimated, despite the count- 
less ¢ xamples of proble ms in one field of science being solved by the application f 
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methods developed in another. For example, polythene, discovered durin: 
investigations of chemical reactions at very high pressures, became a decisiv.: 
factor in the development of radar, and dyestuffs developed by organic chemis' - 
have proved of inestimable value to biologists in differentiating tissues and othe: 
structures under the microscope, and as sterilizing agents or disinfectants. The 
task of reporting progress in all branches of science in a form intelligible to scientists 
as a whole falls upon the scientific reviews. 

The fact that science is in danger of suffering from its own weight is apparen: 
to many, but it is not vet so widely recognized as its seriousness demands, althoug); 
in recent years it has been the subject of very wide discussion. 

Mr. Preston. Briefly, you say that this machine has a capacity o! 
giving out 50,000 answers a year? 

Mr. Green. Conservatively. 


INITIAL WORKLOAD ON MACHINE 


Mr. Preston. Obviously you cannot feed those 50,000 in in the 4 
months that you propose to feed them in? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So that your machine cannot get into production as 
early as you expect it to, by your own admission? 

Mr. Green. No,sir. I think perhaps I was not clear. The queries 
are not going to begin until public announcement. Then for 12 
months the number of queries is going to be building up to a gradual 
rate. We do not believe that until December of 1954 will we be in 
full-scale operation receiving at the rate of 50,000 inquiries a year. 

As you notice from this, I have estimated returns for the first. cal- 
endar year 1953, and I only estimated returns of $2,000, because I 
only estimated 400 questions ia that period. 

Mr. Presron. You will not have much in your machine by that 
time? 

Mr. Green. No, sir; we will not have very much in the machine, 
but we will be preparing material for the machine all through here 
[indicating on chart] and will actually be putting this material in the 
machine for these 5 months prior to announcement. The service, in 
my opinion, will be a going service, full-scale service, in 1954. 

Mr. Presron. You could not possibly feed all the information that 
you hope eventually to get into that machine by 1954? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. It seems to me that is going to be the difficulty in 
the whole operation, feeding the information into the machine. 

Mr. Green. That is terrific, and that is where the bodies come in 
that Mr. Reoney was asking me about. 


POSSIBLE USE OF SMALL MACHINES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood suggests a very good question. Why 
cannot small machines be rented or sold commercially, to be fed by 
the parent machine? 

Mr. Green. We have thought of that and that may be the next 
step. This is the parent machine that we are talking about here. I 
think you have perhaps put your finger on the next step. 

Mr. Presron. That is all. 

Mr. MarsHatu. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, I was just thinking how wonder- 
fully a fertile field for espionage one of these machines would be. It is 
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something that strains my imagination, limited as it is; the answer to 
all this is in the microfilm; is it not? 
Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 


SELECTION OF INFORMATION STORED 


Mr. CLEVENGER. What agency is going to prepare all of this micro- 
film? 

Mr. Green. The first thing we propose is to get an advisory group 
of eminent people, people of stature such as Dr. Bush—TI would like 
to make it clear that full credit for the original concept of this should 
be given to Dr. Vannevar Bush. He is the man, in my opinion, who 
was the first person to grasp the concept that the old methods of 
handling pieces of paper were too slow and were not effective any 
more, because times have gotten so complex. Men of his caliber 
could help us plan this program and make it the best possible program 
and answer questions such as perhaps where the machine ought to be 
located physically. Perhaps it ought to be in a great national library, 
so that we could have access to their collections. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED 


Mr. CLevencer. And all of this is to be delivered to the inquirer 
in the form of a microfilm, of the particular paper itself, or some 
reference to it? 

Mr. Green. I was overly conservative here. We hope to do two 


things 
Mr. Rooney. I never heard that sentiment expressed before. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. It just seems like too much for $5. 


Mr. Green. As we see it, we can furnish with the use of this 
machine here the bibliographic references for which we would charge 
$5, or the photo copies of the articles themselves, for which we would 
charge the actual cost involved. 

Mr. CLevencer. Now you are beginning to answer my question. 

Mr. Green. I did not want to complicate it. I did not want to say 
that we are getting more than we actually would. | think we would 
actually sell perhaps $75,000 a year in actual photo copies of the 
articles themselves. 

Mr. CLeEvENGER. That is what disturbed me, how you could as- 
semble all this and dish it out for $5. 

Mr. Green. This service is the one [indicating] that passes through 
the machine and then comes the information and the listing. 

Mr. CLevencer. We are going to need one of these for the budget, 
LOO, 

Mr. Green. I think there are a lot of places where you could use it. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all that disturbed me, how we could get 
so much for so little. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. On the distinction between the Bureau of Standards 
and ourselves, the Bureau is a research laboratory and it reports the 
results of its work. Our job is to disseminate information to the 
business community at large on science and technology, if the sub- 
jects are not confidential. 

Mr. Roonry. Who would make this machine? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Our present reaction would be to do the core of it 
partly between ourselves and the cooperation of a couple of sma\| 
contractors who have done exceedingly good work for us in the 
proximity fuse and computer programs. They have built a lot of 
special small mechanisms and have not taken the hide off us in 
doing it. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Green and gentlemen. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Bureau of the Census 
which appears beginning at page 104 of the justifications and at page 
13 of the committee print. At this point we shall insert in the record 
pages 104, 105, and 106 of the justifications which give an over-all 
summary for the Bureau of the Census. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriations, 1952 (regular bill) -- - - PR ee aro ee ee _. $18, 700, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay ‘inerease__....-------- 2 : 1, 127, 000 
—————— $14, 827, 00 


Deduct: 


Age and citizenship certification _ Ca or ee Fg fe : : 45, 700 
Field rentals. - psereee ane ‘ : a3 7,100 
1952 decennial census progr: im not re curring - - - 7, 660, 000 
1952 preparatory work for business and manufactures census program not 
recurring... ...-...< : : as ae pee heed 200, 000 
—————— 7,912, 806 
(|) re Fe : at a ie rire ge ; 6, 914, 204 


Base for 1953: 

oa 7 
Requirements | Difference, 

eo wi ————— increase (+) 


By appropriation | or de- 





1952 1953 [Pree ) 
| (adjusted) a 95: | crease (—) 

eI 2 a TO LS eI Oe ee SRO Te Fes eS —| er ee 
Salaries and expenses. - - - re en ee = | $6, 914, 200 | $7, 045, 000 | +$130, 800 
Seventeenth decennial census. __- - 3 } 1, 750, 000 | +1, 750, G00 
Censuses of business, ee: manufactures, | | 

and mineral industries.-.._____ : ..-.------| 1,785,000 | +1, 785, 000 
Census of agriculture __ Co. : es 150,000) = +150, 000 
Census of governments_ a een ------| 1,560, 000 | +1, 560, 000 

Total Setaweeeee serene eee 6, 914, 200 | 12, 290,000 | +5,375, 800 +5, 375, 80 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953__..___-_-- pe Se ere z e--- 12, 290, 00 
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CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS, BY OBJECT OF EXPENDITURI 





a Summary of positions 
{ emporar ne = 
U1 Permanent Baie y and lotal 
otners 
OSi- Man- , Mar : Mian 
Posi AVE SES Cost Tan Cost Tan ( 
tions year years year 
Persona! services | 
1951 actual 19,455 | 8,941.8 |$28, 439,655 | 441.9 | $1,435,616 | 9,383.7 | $29,875, 27 
1952 estimated 5, 680 3, 886. 7 14, 830, 312 220). 4 5 4,107.1 15, 486, 092 
1953 estimated... _. 2, 226 1,605. 9 6,815, O19 618.4 2, 224 9, 067, 754 
NOTE Positions represent total number of positions; man-years average number of positions 
Summary, by object of expenditure (excluding personal services 
Y, 9} A : } g | 
Other objects 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
92 Travel.- : =e $883, 633 $214, 240 $426, 444 
03 Transportation of things 57, 106 26, OYS 25, 934 


04 Communication services 








05 Rents and utility services 919, 359 ! 180 
96 Printing and binding 1, 305, 841 1, 566, 121 
07 Other contractual services 108, 450 83" 590 
Services performed by other Government agencies 613, 175 273, 620 
08 Supplies and materials 212, 498 112, 200 
09 Equipment 15, 671 24, 051 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
RA- 15 ‘Taxes and assessments 19, 369 8. 778 
Total, other obj cts 5, 155, 215 3, 556, 677 2, 838, 057 
Summary of obligations, by obje cl of er pe nditure 
Us 
1951 1952 1953 
yar 
sens 
OFC {01 Personal services $29, 875, 271 | $15, 486, 092 $9 
r-al| 02 Travel RRB. 63. 214, 240 
03 Transportation of things 57, 106 26, OOS 
04 Communication services 355, 767 121, 97¢ 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 779, 505 919, 359 
06 ~=Printing and reproduction 1, OS1, 456 1, 305, 841 is 
07 Other contractual services 81, 054 108, 456 
Services performed by other Government agencies 251, 400 6138, 17! 
OS Supplies and materials 234, 995 212, 498 
09 Equipment 197, 334 15, 671 
I Refunds, awards, and indemnities 196, 682 
27, 15 Taxes and assessments 36, 278 19, 369 8.778 
Total obligations 35, 030, 486 19, 042, 769 11, O05, 841 
Adjustments under appropriations 
Amount available from prior year —4, 248, 545 — 4, 576, S41 — 369, O00 
Amount available in subsequent year +-4, 576, 841 +369, 000 +753, 159 
rransferred to defense production +150, 000 
12, 8 Proposed supplemental 1, 127, 000 
Estimated savings 4-66, 202 
14,2 teimbursements 68, 074 7, 928 
Appropriation or estimate 35, 507, 000 13, 700, 000 12, 290, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. We have with us Dr. Roy V. Peel, Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, and his staff. He has a statement which | 
understand he wishes to present to the committee. You may proceed, 
Dr. Peel. 
Dr. Prev. Mr. Chairman, I have this general statement that we 
375,80 Would like to have put in the record with your permission. 
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Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record Dr. Peel's 
general statement. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Roy V. Pret, Drrectror oF THE BUREAU OF ‘iif 
CENSUS, ON THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE APPROPRIATION BILL For 
1953 


The Census Bureau’s appropriation request for fiscal year 1953 is limited 
programs that will continue to provide the facts about the Nation’s population 
industrial production, domestic and foreign trade, agriculture, and the activitics 
of our State and local governmental units. The data that we are furnishing a: 
those which have been found to be most needed to measure and understand 
economic changes in the state of the Nation. When the economy is under strai: 
and changing rapidly, up-to-date census reports are more important than eve; 

The major censuses covered by this budget have been planned through legis|:- 
tive action to take place at specific intervals, and so provide periodic authoritatiy: 
bench marks for the use of business, Government, and the general public. Unless 
these censuses are taken, legislative authorities will not provide census coveray 
of business, nandiaseie. agriculture, mineral industries, transportation, an 
governments relating to the 1950’s until the end of this decade. Through this 
long and crucial period we would thus be limited to data relating to the 1940's 
In view of the importance of the national policies that will be based upon these 
bench marks, the censuses under consideration may well be considered the most 
important ever undertaken by the Bureau. 

The total of the appropriation requests prese nted in this budget is $12,290,000 
as compared with an estimated total appropriation for the current fiscal vear of 
$14,827,000. A breakdown of these figures by appropriation item follows: 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1952 1953 
Salaries and expenses | $6,967,000 | — $7, 045, 000 
Seventeenth Decennial C ensus- tairiaiiaatiad minwnins 7, 660, 000 | , 750, O00 
Censuses of business, transportation, m: wnufacturers, and mineral industries_| 200, 000 | 1, 785, 000 
Census of agriculture : | 150, 000 
Census of governments ; | 1, 560, 000 
x 14, 827, 7 000 iz 12, 290, 000 


Although the aggregate for fiscal year 1953 is less than the amount anticipated 
for fiscal year 1952, it includes the increased requirements for the second year’s 
preparation for the 1953 censuses of business, transportation, manufactures, and 
mineral industries, the entire cost of the 1952 census of governments and the 
initial preparation for the quinquennial census of agriculture covering the year 
1954. The decrease is entirely the result of the declining workload on the Seven- 
teenth Decennial Census of Population, Agriculture, and Housing. By July |, 
1952, most of the results of this general census of population, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, drainage, unemployment, and housing will have been tabulated. The ap- 
propriation requested for fiseal year 1953 will provide for the completion of the 
publication of the final official reports. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


There is contained under the appropriation heading ‘‘Salaries and expenses’ 
provision for the permanent organization of the Bureau and its program of current 
statistics. This program provides prompt information on changes in the level of 
industrial production, employment and unemployment, retail sales, foreign trade 
and other subjects authorized by law. Reports including the same type of infor- 
mation, although generally on a larger scale, were made available throughout 
World War IT. 

During the past year, as a result cf the 10-perecent reduction in funds availab|: 
for personnel services, we have had to make a large number of retrenchments in 
this current program. We have, of course, taken full advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to improve efficiency and adopt short cuts. Furthermore, in view of th: 
ever-increasing pressure upon us for additional data, we have in a number of cases 
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continued urgently needed reports at the cost of temporary deterioration in our 
operations which cannot be long continued. However, even after taking all pos- 
sible advantages of these devices, we have been forced to reduce substantially the 
volume of data on foreign trade, and have reduced our business and population 
statistics program at a number of points. We have also closed a small number of 
field offices and have made a number of other cuts in our operations. 

I should like to point out that the opportunities for program cuts are greatly 
limited in view of the previous reductions over a period of 6 years. In comparison 
with 1947, the present level of operation is about one-third lower despite the fact 
that there have been three pay raises since then. The reduction is even greater 
when it is evaluated against the developing needs for statistical information. 
With the continued expansion of the Nation’s population and number of business 
establishments, with the development of new industries and increasingly complex 
financial and business relationships, with the problem of transition from a peace 
to a defense economy there are ever-increasing demands on the Bureau for data 
needed by business, Government, and the general public. 

The requested small increases for fiscal 1953 cover only pay raises for enu- 
merators and other rising field costs. They do not provide funds to reestablish the 
offices we were forced to close during the present year. 


CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES, AND MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 


The $1,785,000 proposal for the 1953 censuses of business, transportation? 
manufactures, and mineral industries is required for operations which must be 
completed before the enumeration itself can proceed. The Congress, in providing 
for these censuses under Public Law 671, Eightieth Congress, recognized the 
need for measuring these important segments of the Nation’s economy every 
5 years to obtain the bench-mark data that are so essential for sound legislative 
action and a multitude of other Government, business, and private individual 
uses. In a period of national emergency the need for these censuses is even 
more compelling, for in addition to their normal uses, the censuses supply the 
information required to provide new bench marks reflecting all the basic changes 
which may have taken place in industry and trade in the past 5 vears. 

Public Law 671 also provided that the 1953 censuses would include a census of 
transportation. Since this will be the first census undertaken on this subject. 
there are many unique problems that have no close parallel in other censuses. 
In general, there are some statistics already available regarding many phases of 
transportation. This census will endeavor only to fill the important gaps which 
are largely in the field of truck-transportation statistics and measures of the 
amount of transportation generated by various classes of industry. Work during 
the fiscal vear will be devoted primarily to the completion as far as possible of 
the preparatory work involved in determining the most feasible means to fill the 
important gaps. In such a new field we are not sure that the present budget 
requests will prove entirely adequate to determine reliably the best means for 
obtaining the essential data. Furthermore, it may be found that some data for 
the calendar year 1953 must be obtained during fiscal year 1953 rather than in 
fiscal year 1954. No provision for such a contingency is included in this budget 
request since there does not now exist a sufficient basis fer preparing such an 
estimate. 

Except for the census of transportation, which is new, it is our plan to take 
these censuses within the dollar totals actually spent for the 1947 and 1948 
censuses despite the increase in cost levels and the more complex business and 
industrial problems since those years. As indicated above, all of the funds 
requested herein are required for operations which must be undertaken before 
the enumeration itself can proceed. If we are to take the censuses, a reduction 
in these fields will not result in decreasing the total census costs. Rather, it 
would delay essential preparatory operations, and greatly complicate the task 
of commencing field enumeration in January of 1954. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


A census of agriculture has been taken once every 5 years since 1920. Because 
of its extensive use in dealing with problems of food resources and production, 
thorough preparation for this census is therefore very essential so that the results 
may be of maximum usefulness. As in the case of the censuses of business, 
transportation, manufactures, and mineral industries, the estimate provides for 
operations that must be completed before the enumeration can proceed. 
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Because of the increasing demand for information, the Bureau of the Censu: 
has encountered great difficulty in restricting the number of inquiries made in 
the quinquennial census of agriculture. This matter has been discussed with 
many interested persons, including our advisory committees, and it is generally 
agreed that more satisfactory methods and procedures ought to be developed to 
obtain a considerable part of the data now obtained by the census of agriculture. 
It is expected that the development of such new methods and procedures may 
result in reducing the size of the job of taking the census of agriculture by elim- 
inating inquiries, by more extensive use of alternative methods, or by shifting of 
certain inquiries from the general census to annual inquiries. It is planned t 
test alternative methods of obtaining some of the additional information de- 
manded, as wel! as part of the information that has usually been collected during 
the quinquennial census. 

CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 


The estimates for fiscal year 1953 make provision for a modified census of 
governments covering the calendar year 1952. In submitting this budget we 
have been mindful of the views expressed by this committee and have therefore 
limited this project to a program sufficient merely to preserve and maintain the 
long-established series of census statistics on State and local Governments collected 
regularly since 1850. The census would relate primarily to data on taxation, 
expenditure, debt, and other financial aspects of the approximately 125,000 State 
and local governmental units. No similar data have been made available since 
1942. 

Much of the preparatory work was completed under funds appropriated 
fiscal vear 1951. After the suspension of preparatory work last year, numerous 
organizations and agencies submitted facts as to important private and public 
purposes which would be seriously handicapped if this census is not taken. Ac- 
cordingly, the previous proposals for this census were reexamined, and only those 
subjects for which the most urgent and widespread needs exist are included in this 
propos: il. 

The following organizations representing the persons directly responsible for 
the management of State and local governmental! affairs or closely concerned with 
them have expressed their need for the data the 1952 census of governments will 
provide: 

The American Municipal Association; 
Council of State Governments; 

National Association of State Budget Officers; 
Legislative Service Council; 

National Association of County Officials; 
National Association of Tax Administrators; 
Municipal Finance Officers Association; 
International City Managers’ Association; 
The National Municipal League; and 

The National Tax Association. 

The informational needs referred to above are now particularly pressing because 
of the unprecedented changes which have occurred in numbers and financial scale 
of governments since the 1942 census of governments was taken. Relative tax 
yields and other sources of revenue; comparative data on types and costs of gov- 
ernmenial services being provided; the size and composition of public debt, ete., 
are all matters of vital importance. New data on these subjects are badly needed 
by those concerned with the management of State and local ag rnmental affairs. 
There is no alternative source of basic data concerning the 48 States and the 
approximately 125,000 local governments in the United States. These govern- 
ments altogether employ more than 4 million persons and receive revenue in excess 
of $26 billion annually. This total includes Federal aid of some $2.5 billion and 
tax collections of more than $17 billion. 


Dr. Pern. With your permission I would like to take this time to 
express the sense of loss that the Census Bureau feels at the passing of 
Representative Stefan who always had a great interest in our work. 


a 
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COMMENTS ON GENERAL STATEMENT 


The general statement is here for the record. I should like to 
summarize some of the statements that are made there, touch upon 
the highlights and perhaps give a little of the background that can be 
prese nted a little better orally than by a written statement. 

When we appeared here a year ago, we had just completed the 
largest enumeration of population, housing and agriculture in our 
history. We had finished that in the summer and had followed it 
with a survey of residential financing, and then on the Ist of November 
had reported to the President the final results of the population enu- 
meration by States as required by law, 1 month, however, in advance 
of the due date; and had also been punching cards and doing some of 
the preliminary tabulations. 

In the meantime we had completed the publication of the Census 
of Manufactures. The census of business had been taken, and in the 
case of the latter we had released for publication many of its reports; 
due to the outbreak of hostilities in the Far East and the resumption 
of defense mobilization, there was an increase in tempo of our ordinary 
work not affected by the decennial enumeration and by the other 
regular censuses, and we had undertaken a number of special surveys 
and enumerations at the request of various defense agencies. That 
was a year ago. Now, in the meantime, since we last appeared here, 
we have finished all of the card pune hing on the Seventeenth Census 
and have ceased operations at Philadelphia, releasing thousands of 
workers, 

We had continued the tabulation of what is known as the first series 
of population reports, covering population for States and minor civil 
divisions. Most of those reports are now published. 

In the meantime we are also well along with the second series, and 
are now starting the third series which will give more detailed cross 
tabulations on population characteristics. 

During this period we have also had to carry on our regular census 
activities under the personnel restrictions imposed by Congress. We 
have managed by exploring every possible type of saving and every 
management improvement to live within our budget, with certain 
program losses noted in my formal statement and which are incapable 
of any adjustment by ourselves alone. 

During this period we have also been extremely active in carrying 
on spec ‘ial surve ys for Government figencies, chiefly defense agencies, 
We have also laid the ground work for some of the subsequent censuses. 


COMPARISON WITH 1947 


Now, in this statement that I have here we have, for example, under 
“Salaries and expenses”’ a series of figures that indicates that in com- 
parison with 1947, the present level of operation is about one-third 
lower despite the fact that there have been three pay raises since that 
time. The reduction is even greater when it is evaluated against the 
growing needs for statistical information. The requested small in- 
creases for fiscal year 1953 cover only pay raises for enumerators and 
other rising field costs and do not provide funds for reestablishing the 
three offices we were forced to close during the year. 
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OTHER CENSUSES 


With regard to the censuses of business, transportation, manufac- 
tures, and mineral industries which are required by Public Law 671, 
passed by the Eightieth Congress, it is requested, in order to make 
these censuses as accurate and economical as possible that essentia! 
preparatory work be undertaken now. We have had considerabl: 
experience with all these censuses except the census of transportation 

Although we have been obliged to yield up some very good men to 
other defense agencies-—-and we have been very happy to do that— 
we have been able to maintain our high level of professional compe- 
tence in the Bureau. 


CENSUS OF TRANSPORTATION 


With regard to the transportation census, our staff now is engaged in 
consultation with leaders in this particular industry in determining 
the scope and the character of that census and it is our hope that we 
will make that an auspicious beginning of this kind of enumeration. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


The census of agriculture has been taken every 5 years since 1920. 
There have been a number of conferences with authoritiés in the field 
of agricultural statistics and also with officers of the Government. 
We hope to make some adjustments that will make the periodic 
censuses as complete as necessary and perhaps will make them even 
more economical by shifting a part of the burden of the agricultural 
census enumeration to a program of current statistics. Thus our 
agricultural information would be more nearly up to date and at 
the same time we would avoid some of the difficulties that are occa- 
sioned by the lag between the enumeration date and the date when 
the reports are assembled. 


CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 


Finally, the Census of Gevernments: We have here the hope of 
preserving and maintaining a century-old series of reports on govern- 
mental activities, particularly governmental finances and employ- 
ment. A large number of associations have shown an interest in 
governmental statistics and have communicated to us their resolu- 
tions and other evidences of their interest in our work. 

Now I will conclude by saying that I think we have conducted our 
work during the past year with prudence and care and with the as- 
surance that we have done everything in our power to have as eco- 
nomical and as accurate and as representative a program of statisti- 
cal information as lies within our power. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate | $6, 500, 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase $657, OOL 
Obligations incurred 6, 967, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
‘Ave and citizenship certification, Bureau of the Census” $108, 044 
reau of the Census” . 5, 974, 984 


‘Current census statistics, Bu 


“General administration, Bureau of the Census 891, 873 


Total obligations 6, 974, 901 6, 967, 000 


Obligations by activities 

















Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 
1. Age and citizenship certification | $108, 044 $45, 700 
2. Current census statistics 5, 974, 984 6, 027, 377 
3. General administration 891, 873 893, 923 | 
Total obligations 6, 974, 901 6, 967, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual 1952 estimate 
fotal number of permanent positions : 1, 48 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 145 
Average number of all employees 1, 547 1, 464 
A verage salaries and 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary $4, 033 $4, 307 
A verage grade i GS-5. ¢ GS-5.8 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary $2, HOt $3, 054 
A verage grade CPC-3. € CPC-3. ¢ 
11 Personal services 
Permanent positions $5, 611, 254 $5, 714, 115 
Part-time and temporary positions 368, 852 352, 392 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 24, 468 
Payment above basic rates 78, 199 
Total person il services 6. 058, 305 6, 090, 97 
02 Travel 191, 115 162,378 
03 Transportation of things 21, 219 16, 144 
4 Communication services 93, 893 
05 Rents and utility services 144, 712 
06 Printing and reproduction 271, 993 
07 Other contractual services 16, 173 
Services performed by other agencies 88, 320 
08 Supplies and materials 66, 215 
09 Equipment 25, 644 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 580 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 732 7380 
Total obligations 6, 974, 901 6, 967, 000 


$7, 045, 000 


7, 045, 000 


1953 estimate 


$6, 154. 210 


890. TAO 


7,045, OO 
195 t j ile 
1,481 
145 
447 

$4, 2 
Us S 
$3, 221 
CPC f 
$5, 6€ 1 
432, 6351 
24, 864 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 























Unliquidated obligations, start of year.._........---.--------- Leak gene ee ; $557, 000 

Obligations incurred during the year_-_..-.-.-----------------| swiunuads | $6, 967, 000 7, 045, 000 

snnanaecsecse| Meee 7, 602, 000 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year. --_- Es ene Ae ey 557, 000 564, 000 

; z = a 

Total expenditures... .......-...-_------ Sas SSF Ieee = Siena | 6, 410, 000 7, 038, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: (oo 

Out of current authorizations ___- nee ae re ka eee 5, 961, 000 6, 481, 000 

Out of prior authorizations... _- Berd et ay oe Ae 539, 000) 

Out of anticipated 1952 supplement: a] for | pay increases etiam Lcte 449, 000 18, 000 


| ' t 








Mr. Rooney. I suggest that we take up the appropriation for the 
Bureau of the Census by item. The first of the five items, as has 
been noted already, is that entitled ‘Salaries and expenses,’ ’ wherein 
there is a request in the amount of $7,045,000, which is $545,000 
above the amount appropriated for salaries and expenses in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. We shall insert in the record at this point pages 
108 and 111 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


NN OP | | he ae a a ee _.. $6, 500, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase, Public Law 201_......-..-.--------- y 467, 000 
————— $6,967,000 
Deduct nonrecurring items: 
Age and citizenship certification to be supported from trust-fund receipts. ...-. 45, 700 
Field rentals to be paid by General Services Administration. .__.......-------- 7, 100 
—_—- 52, 800 
NE ner er epee ee ee Oe ee ee eee eee ee eon a ee ee eee 6, 914, 200 


Net difference, 1953 over 1952: 





| | Difference, 









Require- | . 

ments, 1952) 1953 eer oe 

| (adjusted) | | crease (—) 

1. Age and citizenship certification ot es. | eee rad Locka eae 

2. Current census statistics_.-..........-.- ...| $6,020, 277 | $6, 154, 210 +$133, 933 

8. General administration .-...._....---- Seams 893, 923 | 890, 790 | —3, 133 

mealaiibasacieish: W eamineads aa 
Gross requirements. - -- pire ore bins 6, “914, 20 200 | 7,045,000 | +4-130,800 4-130, 800 
Pans E Bens 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953_...___- a EEE oe PE eee ee 


Analysis of differences between 1958 request and the adjusted base 








* e j | 29 T % 
Project or function | Roane | ne Total 
i i 
Age and citizenship certification pa : Peet a! bs, a8 

: Current census statistics.........-....-.-.-- = sie +8155, 100 | —$21, 167 $138, 933 
(a) Business statistics................---.-------- ax ee | —1, 997 | —1, 997 

(b) Industrial statisties.........--- : —2, 809 | —2, 809 

(c) Agriculture statistics —1, 186 | —1, 186 

(d) Foreign-trade and vessel-shipping statistics | +-20, 000 | —5, 250 | +14, 750 

(e) Population and housing statistics................._]..-...-.....-- —4, 421 | —4, 421 

(f) Government statistics E peer ea ere | —955 | —955 

(g) Statistical abstract and —— reports i ae 22 eee | —325 | —325 

(h) Geography ates : | | —S8S81 | —S881 

(i) Field operations ie “ed | +135, 100 | —2, 095 | 4-133, 005 

(j) Tabulating equipment oper: ations aor | = —658 | —b658 

(k) Statistical standards ! —590 | — 590 

3. General administration. _.-.....-- | 73 133 io —3, 133 
Re ee Sea he eal +155, 100 | —24, 300 | "+130, 800 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Under this request there are how many additional 
positions asked for? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The budget reflects a total of 6 positions increase 
over the current year. 

Mr. Rooney. In what area would they be used? 

Mr. ALexanper. In foreign-trade and vessel-shipping statistics. 

Mr. Roonry. Are they to be used in New York? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir. Those positions will not increase 
employment since the people are now actually employed. It is an 
addition of six to our budget by a transfer of $20,000 in the estimates 
for the Maritime Commission. They are reducing their budget by 
$20,000 and we are increasing $20,000, a net offset. The purpose was 
to appropriate the full cost of this particular item in our budget. 

Mr. Rooney. And these people would be used at the seat of 
government? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In Washington. They are now actually on the 
payroll. That is covered on page 123 of the justifications. 

Mr. Roonry. Beginning at page 121, I think. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, at page 121, and is entirely related to the 
portion of that program headed ‘“Vessel-shipping statistics’? wherein 
the foreign-trade statistics are broken down by quantities and tonnage 
carried on each individual vessel. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the cost of these six additional positions? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $20,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In the item, ‘Current census statistics,’ there is a 
requested increase in the amount $133,933. What is the breakdown 
of that? 

Mr. Avexanprer. The breakdown is shown on page 111, which 
you have put in the record. 

Mr. Roongy. I think it is shown at page 133. 

Mr. Atexanper. The Field Division portion of that $133,933 
is shown on pages 132 and 133 of the justifications, 

The figure of $133,933 is arrived at by budget increases of $155,100, 
of which $20,000 is represented by the transfer in the estimates from 
the Maritime Commission. The remainder of the increase is $135,100 
for field operations. These increases are offset by various reductions 
in our budget request because of the new leave law, which results in a 
net additional amount for current census statistics of $133,933. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the deduction under ‘General 
administration” of $3,133, where is that money taken from? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is a reduced appropriation request as a re- 
sult of reduced leave requirements in each of those programs that are 
detailed on page 139 of the justifications. Each item under “General 
administration”’ reflects decreases proportionate to the net reduced 
cost as a result of the new leave law. 


INCREASED FIELD COSTS 


Mr. Roonny. Let us look at the figure of $135,100 under the title 
“Field operations.”” What is the breakdown of that? 

Mr. Puintures. Mr. Chairman, the proposed increase in our field 
operations of $133,005, which I believe is the adjusted figure for the 
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fiscal year 1953, is made up of $81,657 additional pay for field enumer- 
ators; $39,498 is for travel, of which $15,973 is for additional mileage 
allowances for enumerators; $13,945 is for field office rents not covered 
by the Public Buildings Service, and a decrease of $2,095 consisting 
of leave adjustment in permanent salaries. 

We have had to increase our pay of enumerators during the last 
vear from $1 to $1.13; and we feel, if we are to maintain our staff of 
enumerators and hire new personnel, we must comply with the civil- 
service classification for that job, which calls for $1.40 per hour. We 
have here provided funds to make that change. <A survey of other 
Government agencies shows that they do follow the civil-service classi- 
fication, which we should do, and do pay for this type of work $1.40 
per hour. That is $81,657. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you break down that figure $81,657? 

Mr. Puiviips. The $81,657 constitutes the money to pay the 
enumerators on the various programs which we will be operating 
in 1953. 

In the business program we will need $14,433. In the industry 
program we will need $5,784. In the agricultural activity we will 
need $5,167; and for population, $56,180; and governments, $113. 
That makes a total, I believe, of $81,657. 





Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions under “Salaries and ex- 


penses,”’ gentlemen? 
(No response.) 


SEVENTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 


Amounts available for obligation 




















1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate ___.......-.--.-.-------------------| $28, 500, 000 $7, 000, 000 $1, 750, 000 
Transferred to “Expenses of defense production, Executive 
Office of the President,” pursuant to Public Law 45, ap- 
ree fic a a | eit 5 Bs STs ee ye se eee oe ett Seances kee! © Ores oF fae ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - 28, 350, 000 7, 00, 090 1, 750, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase cacaopataes a Aaa CEE ee 
Prior-vear balance available __--.-------- i oe ae 2, 730, 294 4, 365, 347 369, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... -.------------ ‘ 26, 220 ab PEE Sea Eee 
Reimbursements from other accounts_ - ~~~ ~~~. - 7, 661 MR ke Site seg 
Total available for obligations. _......_...-.-- 31,114, 175 12, 033, 275 2, 119, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year... ~~... ------ —4, 365, 347 ny Phan de EOE 
COURT RARIN STAIN i et 8 cab ae ences 26, 748, 828 11, 664, 275 2, 119, 000 














NorTr.- 


Law 171, 8st Cong., approved July 15, 1949, Housing Act of 1949. 


Obligations by activities 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from municipalities pursuant to Public 




















Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1952 estimate 

1. Census of population... .._..............- $13, 707, 601 $4, 409, 096 $1, 123, 070 

2. Census of agriculture __ 7, 682, 275 4, 082, 496 254, 280 
3. Census of housing: 

Housing characteristics. ...........-.....---. 3, 556, 297 2, 682, 783 699, 270 

Residental financing __ _- 1, 851, 955 489, 900 42, 380 

Obligations incurred ___...........-.-..---- -| 26, 748, 828 11, 664, 275 2, 119, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments above basic rates 


Total personal services 

2 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


1951 


actual | 1952 estimate| 


17, 901 | 4,195 
7, 552 2, 568 | 
$2, 843 $3, 226 
GS8-3.6 | GS-3.5 
$2, 210 $2, 560 
CPC-2.6 CPC-2.5 | 
$21, 972, 889 





777, 313 


y } 
22, (50, 202 9, 091, 731 


692, 518 44, 892 
35, 887 8, 954 
261, 874 30, 358 
1, 545, 919 802, 002 
693, 415 1, 003, 450 
64, 881 69, 430 
150, 706 445, 486 
160, 882 148, 603 
162, 001 7, 380 
196, 062 
34, 481 11, 989 
26, 748, $28 11, 664, 275 


Analysis of expenditures 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorization 
Out of prior authorizations___. 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 


1951 
$6, 
26, 


actual | 1952 estimate 
163, 287 $2, 514, 519 | 
748, 828 11, 664, 275 
912, 115 14, 178, 794 
33, 881 7, 928 
514, 519 1,014, 713 
563, 715 13, 156, 153 
a3. 71s J 7, 025, 380 
| >», 496, 153 
634, 620 


1953 estimate 


$1, 125, 019 


1, 125, 019 
», 393 
3, 40 
5, 626 
32, 848 
70, 652 
36, 000 

1, 990 
24, 684 

1, R50 


, 398 


2, 119, 000 


1953 estimate 


$1, 014, 713 
2, 119, 000 


3, 133, 713 

199, O82 
2, 934, 636 
, 000 


25, 380 


Mr. Roonry. Next we take up the item of Seventeenth Decennial 
Census, shown at page 16 of the committee print and beginning at 


page 145 of the justifications. 
point pages 145, 147, 148, and 149. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


We shall insert in the record at this 
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Summary of requirements 
Appropriation 1058 (regular Oil)... ..... 2... cen cee cece nce $7, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ____.._.-_--_-_-_-_- 660, 000 
Total appropriation (adjusted) for 1952____......_________ 7, 660, 000 
Deduct 1952 program not recurring.________......._---_-______- 7, 660, 000 
RN 506 he el ois ak bes a bc ie aia ea 0 
Requirements for balance of the decennial census by activity or 7 
function: 

hy Re a PI es 8 8 sk cece cent wenacccmecn 1, 123, 070 

i. RORIMIS MN RMUBOUINING 6 one a en eee eueuee 254, 280 


3. Census of housing: 








Housing characteristics. -_............._...___-____. 699, 270 
RODMNGOTIIERN MINIMIIN ee ee 42, 380 
EE TT AE. 2, 119, 000 
Adjustment: Balance available from prior year_____.________- 369, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953___..........._-____- 1, 750, 000 
Summary of estimated obligations 
| 
| 1951 actual (adjusted) | 1952 estimate (adjusted) | 1953 estimate 


cmeternseninmomnanye metenans ee 


a ae j a iy a 
Posi- Lecce! | Posi- |Average Cost 


tions (number! Cost tions {number 








; 
| Posi- | Average! 
| tions |number| 
| j 
| 











Personal services: Per- | 
manent 


745 304 |$1, 125, 019 















































| 
Other objects. _____.. | | | | ee 
Total obligations | A jo--f--] 45 | 804 | 2, 119, 000 
j | | } H | 
Justification statement 
Estimate 1953 
| Position Average Cc 
s s number ost 
| 
1. Census of population: | 
Personal services: Permanent_.................---.-_----- | 293 139. 1 $532, 165 
OEE ONIONS: con soi cece scene ence 2 ' a See |e ne oe 590, 905 
RR cuenta ek ab set Sat | 293 | 139. 1 1, 123, 070 
2. Census of agriculture: Pitas iS | 
Personal services: Permanent -.--........---.------.- oa 158 48.1 177, 864 
Joos |. See tN SEES 5 Sele ee ean ARN AES kee Ty! 8 oe : OMe Ae 76, 416 
rr 158 48.1 254, 280 
3. Census of housing: > we i cm ae ie Cort 
Personal services: Permanent. Ae 294 116.8 414, 990 
Other objects. .....___- c Soe r : ee |--- sara 326, 660 
pi: | es ; Pakace pedidewtanel 294 | 116.8 741, 650 








The 3'4 vear period established by the Congress for the Seventeenth Decennial 
Census closes on December 31, 1952. The fiscal year 1950 saw the completion of 
preparatory work, printing and shipment of schedules and instructions, the organ- 
ization and training of a field staff of over 150,00, and almost the entire collection 
of information. During fiscal 1951, the editing and coding of the returns. and 
the transfer of the information to punched cards were accomplished. Final 
population figures for States were submitted to the President and to Congress, 
and final figures on the total population of most places were made available as 
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well as preliminary figures on a variety of subjects from the censuses of agri- 
culture, housing, and population. Fiscal 1952 has seen the completion of the 
final population figures for all places, and the beginning of the publications show- 
ing characteristics of the population, and of dwellings, and detailed information 
on agriculture, irrigation, and drainage. 

The country has made a large investment in the collection, editing, and tabula- 
tion of this information; the funds requested are needed for the final stages, in- 
cluding printing, in order that the public may realige on this investment. With 
the exception of the funds required to meet the provisions of the Pay Act of 1951 
(Public laa 201, 82d Cong.), the amount of $1,750,000 requested for the final 
stages of the census in fiscal 1953 is consistent with the amount estimated a year 
ago. In fiscal 1951 and 1952, the Bureau of the Census, in common with other 
Government agencies, encountered rising costs in its operation. This was due 
in part to the difficulty of recruiting and retaining necessary professional and other 
personnel in view of the needs for manpower of the national defense program. 
Concurrently, there was a rapidly growing demand for the use of census data by 
defense agencies, as well as local governments and private establishments. In 
order to meet the urgent requests for data, however, it was necessary to make 
adjustments in the programs even though in some cases it also meant increased 
costs because of disruptions of planned work schedules. Nevertheless the most 
important results of the census can be completed and published if the requested 
funds are made available. Although the funds requested are less than 2 percent 
of the total cost of the census, failure to appropriate these funds would deprive 
the public of nearly half of the census information presently planned for publica- 
tion. 

There remain for completion in fiscal vear 1953 the following items of work: 

1. The printing of the final agriculture volumes containing such information 
as the United States summary by subject matter and geographic area and prep- 
aration of special reports on land use, farm tenure, farm mortgage debt and 
characteristics of farms with low-earned income; 

2. The completion of tabulations on characteristics of the population showing 
occupation and industry, income, age, sex, ete., the preparation for printing and 
publication; 

3. The preparation of reports on characteristics of nonfarm housing cross- 
classifying such items as family income and rent, rent and type of strueture 
ete., from the completed tabulations, and the printing of the volumes; 

4. The preparation and printing of special reports based on detailed cross tabula- 
tions of a sample of the population, covering such subjects as migration, char- 
acteristics of the family, nativity and parentage, and other special reports, and, 

5. The preparation of administrative and historical summaries of operations, 
disposal of records and other activities necessary to liquidate the census operations 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount $1,750,000, which is 
$5,250,000 less than the amount appropriated in connection with the 
Seventeenth Decennial Census in the current fiscal vear. 


CLOSING OPERATIONS 


Dr. Peel, will you advise us with regard to the final operations in 
connection with the Seventeenth Decennial Census for which you re- 
quest this money? 

Dr. Peru. This is the last installment, and we have, as indicated 
in my opening remarks, nearly completed the bulletins on States which 
are sometimes called the first series. That is the population by States 
broken down by minor civil divisions. 

We have nearly completed the tabulation of the so-called second 
series, giving characteristics for States and smaller areas, and we have 
before us the job of publishing these tabulations. We must also com- 
plete the tabulation of the subsequent series of population character- 
istics and our series on housing and agriculture. And then we finally 
provide published documents in the form of large volumes representing 
ae complete results of the census of 1950, the Seventeenth Decennial 

‘ensus, 
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The amounts we have on the census of population, to break that 
down for 1953, is $1,123,070; and for that portion of the decennial 
known as the census of agriculture, $254,280. 

Mr. Roonry. That was for population; was it not? 

Dr. Pre. The first one was for population. 


TOTAL COST OF CENSUS 


Mr. Rooney. Yes. We have that in the record, Doctor. 

What will have been the cost of the taking of the Seventeenth, 
Decennial Census up to and including this requested final amount? 

Mr. Atexanver. The total cost would be $91,381,510, including 
$696,000 worth of obligations for local housing authorities which we 
performed on a reimbursable basis. 


REDUCTION IN TOTAL CENSUS COST 


Mr. Roonsy. How does that compare with the estimate given to us 
2 vears ago? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Two years ago the estimated cost of the census 
was $91,518,996, excluding these reimbursable obligations. So that 
a comparative cost with 2 years ago is approximately $900,000 less 
than we had estimated 2 years ago. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the pay raise? That was not con- 
templated as of 2 years ago? 

Mr. Auexanper. It was not contemplated as of 2 years ago, 
but it is in the figure of $91,381,510 that I read you, at an estimated 
amount of $710,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much less it would be if you 
were to include the pay-raise money? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Adjusted for the pay raise the total cost of the 
seventeenth census will be approximately $1,600,000 less than was 
estimated 2 years ago. 

UNIVAC MACHINE 


Mr. Roonry. What can you tell us about the savings, if any, as a 
result of the use of the UNIVAC machine? 

Dr. Pert. Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Hansen to discuss that, 
and Mr. Eckler. 

Mr. Hansen. The UNIVAC was delivered to us in April of last 
vear; it is a high-speed electronic computer. At the time of the 
delivery of the UNIVAC it passed the acceptance tests remarkably 
well, and at that time we expected a somewhat better performance 
on our work than we have been able to bring about. We have had 
some difficulty in particular with the problem of getting information 
transferred from punched cards onto the magnetic tape. Neverthe- 
less we are finding that the UNIVAC will perform effectively and will 
make a significant contribution to the tabulations during the rest of 
the census period. 

It is going to produce one set of tabulations that we would not have 
been able to complete except through the availability of such equip- 
ment, it will enable us to carry through these tabulations, using 
available staff at a lower cost than would have been possible without 
such equipment even with additional conventional equipment and 
staff. 
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I have some pictures of the UNIVAC here in which you might be 
interested. One illustrates the use of the UNIVAC. 

Here is a picture of the machine itself—in fact there are several 
pictures. One picture shows the control mechanism as well as an 
operator at the controls. 

In addition to working at high speed the Univac accomplishes in a 
single operation work that would be broken down into a number of 
machine and manual operations with punch-card equipment. 

The principal job, until now, has been to eliminate some of the 
difficulties and “‘bugs’’ to be expected in placing such new and revo- 
lutionary equipment into operation, and to learn to operate and serv- 
ice it. We believe that it is performing adequately today although 
somewhat below, as I indicated, the level we were hoping we would 
reach when it passed the acceptance tests. I am sure, on the basis of 
its present performance we will be able to speed up results and realize 
economies with it. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not found any economies as yet. 

Mr. Hansen. The production from this point, on this work, will 
enable us to achieve 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). Can you tell us what it will amount to 
in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Hansen. In this coming year we estimate that it will cost 
about half as much for operating the Univac, as it would cost to ac- 
complish the same work on the other types of equipment. That is a 
rough estimate. The cost of operating the Univac is about 200 thou- 
sand dollars per year, and on operations to which it is adapted the 
Univae will produce something like twice that amount of work. That 
does indicate that we will benefit from the use of this type of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Roonry. What has been the cost of the Univac, the total ap- 
propriation over the years? 

Mr. Hansen. That was put in the record last year—I do not have 
it before me. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $578,845. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. We expect some very worth-while 
contributions from this machine in the long run, and at the present 
time we are meeting some of the requirements for rapid computations 
on the part of the defense agencies in addition to tabulating a part of 
the census. We hope that the high-speed operation of this machine 
may have very great value in providing services to the defense agen- 
cies, meeting their needs for rapid availability of information involv- 
ing complex computations. We are already doing some of this work 
on an experimental basis. 

Mr. Rooney. I notice from the statement in the justification that 
the machine is still in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. When do you propose to bring it to Washington? 

Mr. Eckuer. About the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Hansen. We expect to use it on tabulation work for the census 
that will be finished about October. It will be moved to Washington 
during the last 2 months of the calendar year. After the first of the 
vear we expect to be able to use it to speed up results and reduce costs 
on defense work, and we have already done some special jobs along 
that line. We have done some work for the Air Forces and the 
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Atomic Energy Commission has requested use of the machine for some 


work, which we hope to be able to do for them. 
some work, and probably will be doing more work for the NPA. 
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OTHER ORJECTS 


Justification of other objects 


Travel 
Nonadministrative: 
Per diem ae cee 
Common ¢carrier_ 
Administrative: 
Per diem _ __ = = 
Common ecarrier- ee 
Transportation of things- Leis eee ’ 
Bulk shipment of materials between Washington, 
Philadelphia, and field locations. 
Communication services Sie Re eer eee 
Nonadministrative: 

Telephone service charges, local and switch- 
DOATC SETVIOS.. 2. Secs su. Re eae t: 

Long distance telephone calls _ - - _- Eat 

Administrative: 
Postage, telephone and telegraph 
Rents and utility services Se aghe 
Nonadministrative: Rental of tabulating equip- 
ment. 
Printing and reproduction _—____.-.._---- es 
Nonadministrative: 

Typesetting, printing and binding, approxi- 
mately 35,611 pages of final publications at 

$22 per page as 

Tabuls ating cards and tabulating paper beet 

Special reports, monographs, bulletins, ete 

Administrative: Administrative forms, etc _ 
Other contractual services. -__.....--.------- Beis 
Nonadministrative: 

Packing and shipment to Washington, D. C., 
from Philadelphia, suum of the Univac 
machine_______-- ane 

General maintenance of Univae machine_____- 

Administrative: 

tepairs to miscellaneous machines and office 
equipment-___-_- Bs ey een aged ate gt 

Miscellaneous services by other Government 
RNS o>. Sees a ee ee $8 eee 

Supplies and material ORE: ee ne ae Br eran 2 eee 
Nonadministrative: 

Blueprint paper, ozalid paper, photographic 
SUNISTROR os 5h O ie ei tk a eet r 

Standard forms and SRVBIONOS koe ce 

Administrative: Miscellaneous office supplies ($32 

NEP BTHOND oo eee wee iat Gis 4 

ECU Y CT C2) ee a a ie oie fe MOEN Pence OG of asap 
Nonadministrative: ne ment of equipment. 
WeRGS ONG maneneINenls ons 8 ee ee ecg 
Estimated amount to cover employees subject to 
social security. 


ROVE -OUlOY ODIPCHE. . Saeco cc nee eee keS. 


$5, 273 


x 


Ao 


783, 442 
3, 

79, 044 
” 


5, 900 
1, 990 


een ew 


And we have done 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we will insert in the record pages 150 
and 151 of the justifications containing a detail breakdown of the 
other object. items. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


Estimate 
1963 


$15, 393 


5, 626 


32, 848 


870, 652 


37, 990 


24, 684 


1, 850 
1, 398 


993, 981 
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Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Seven- 
teenth Decennial Census? 


UNIVAC MACHINE 


Mr. CLevenGer. | would like to ask if the Univae machine opera- 
tion involves any administrative question? 

Dr. Pesv. If | may answer that, Congressman Clevenger, we have 
Mr. Hansen staying very close with it. The possible uses of such 
equipment are tremendously important. 

What we have omitted to say earlier is something that I think ought 
to be in the record. There is no way to show in our estimates, or in 
the budget appropriation, just what tremendous value this will have in 
the defense effort, and in fact, in all kinds of statistical computation 
and tabular work for the Government. 

We have not found anvthing wrong with the machine itself. The 
machine has internal checking circuits. One might wonder how we 
know it is giving the correct results. But it has internal controls 
which put the computations through duplicate circuits. If they come 
out alike, they then act to verify each other. 

The principal difficulties we have had, and we have had to carry 
the load for a lot of other agencies and departments in developing this 
machine, is with the machine for transferring information onto mag- 
netic tape from punched cards. These problems are being and even- 
tually will be solved, and we are beginning to see our way through 
to perfecting this mechanism. 


PERFORMANCE OF THE MACHINE 


We have had, I think, exceedingly good performance from the com- 
puting mechanism, that is, from the central computer, but there are 
problems with the input and the output mechanisms. Mr. Hansen 
may want to comment further on that. 

Mr. Hansen. This machine is really a remarkable one, in that it 
will not tolerate errors; in other words it has internal checks such that 
it stops if an error is made. This is a great advantage, but also one 
of the sources of greatest difficulty with the machine. The problem 
arises when it stops because an error has been made. Then time- 
consuming manual work has to be done to identify the source of error 
and to correct it. This means that the output of the machine is about 
the minimum that we estimated it would be when it was set up. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say it will not make an error, what do you 
mean; can you give us some specific instance? 

Mr. Hansen. Well, a vacuum tube may blow out and the machine 
will not continue until it is replaced. The work has to be held up 
until you get into the machine and replace the vacuum tube. Or it 
may be there is an error of some kind in the translation of data from 
the punched card onto the magnetic tape, and the machine will not 
accept that material if there is an error in the way data are recorded 
on the tape. 

Mr. Rooney. How often do you run into those errors or failures of 
tubes and such things? 

Mr. Hansen. Our expectation was that this type of equipment 
would not be in operation all the time. Our estimate, in connection 
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with some of the failures which had been experienced in other equip- 
ment, was that it would be acceptable if we could keep it in operation 
50 percent of the time. In other words, we hoped that not more tha: 
50 percent of the time would be required for checking errors and 
repair and maintenance of the equipment. We are just about in 
operation at that level, which is about the minimum level we regarded 
as acceptable when we made up the acceptance tests. I believe that 
maintenance and emergency engineering service now requires about 
30 percent of the time, and we lose additional time when we are 
stopped because of difficulties. At this level of operation we will get 
approximately double the usual output of the equipment we have 
been using. 

Mr. CLevencer, I think you know what my question was about, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. This equipment will have an important impact on our 
future work. I am sure we will be able to justify an increase in the 
use of this type of equipment based on its operation so far, and shall 
be requesting funds for additional equipment of this type. It is an 
advanced type of mechanism and it is going to revolutionize methods, 
not only in the census, but in other areas. 


Censuses OF BustNness, TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES, AND 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate: 
1952_ : eee ees one $200, 000 
BBE oii iceoaetes decetuscast Payee ee 
Obligations by activities 


a x ' : 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 











1953 estimate 

walt Se Es En aes Eee 
1. Censuses of business and transportation | | $156, 513 $1, 225, 000 
2. Censuses of manufactures and mineral industries_. -- PER Is? “sd aA | 43, 487 560, 000 
Obligations incurred. ....----.-.--.------ |-- : : | 200, 000 | 1, 785, 000 





Obligations by objects 


| ~~ ¥. oe | : c 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
| 


sisensnliahipianabinbat $$ — | | | -———— 


Object classification | 
| 
Average number of all employees. - . - -- : fish coun ; 25 | 271 


01 Personal services: 


Part-time and temporary positions $145, 683 $1, 132, 688 
435 








| 

| 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- | 2, 830 
Total personal services Sen Sree Ree an (eae oe eee ee 146, 118 1, 135, 518 
02 Travel eal lag cob ok, (ae oA 6, 970 54, 513 
03 Transportation of things Te eerie |- Seed, Stace 1, 000 3, 500 
04 Communication services. -- | 2, 150 16, 590 
05 Rents and utility services. ___ ERGAP by 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ---- | 2, 762 390, 636 
07 Other contractual services ; ee Rr See fe memmree STF oS &, 000 
Services performed by other agencies tas ee ee eres ----| det icetdc tee 41, 000 139, 475 
08 Supplies and materials : ms . = : nee PE : 13, 658 
09 Equipment ; , ae a ee eT es: 1130 Ri eR 8,110 





Obligations incurred 200, 000 1, 785, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year = $18, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year | $200, 000 | 1, 785, 000 
; ; . : sare 200, 000 | 1, 803, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year | 18, 000 | 160, 650 
Total expenditures_........-.- : 182, 000 | 1, 642, 350 
Expenditures are distributed as foliows | | 
Out of current authoriz itions..... . ‘ | 182, 000 | 1, 624, 35 
Out of prior authorizations_.........-- : | 18. 000 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for censuses of business, transporta- 
tion, manufacturers, and mineral industries, which appears on page 
19 of the committee print, and is summarized at page 152 of the justi- 
fications. 

The request is in the amount of $1,785,000 as compared with the 
current year’s appropriation of $200,000. 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 152, 154, 155, 160, 
and 161. 

(The statements referred to are as follows: ) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill) : $200, 000 

Deduct: 1952 program not recurring. . 200, 000 

Base for 1952_ _- 0 
Requirements for 1958: By activity or function: 

1, Censuses of business and transportation___ : 1, 225, 000 

2. Censuses of manufactures and mineral industries 560, 000 

Total estimate of appropriation, 1953__- f 1, 785, 000 


Summary of estimated obligations 


Estimate, 1953 
Average 


-ositions 
Positi number 


Personal services: } | 
Full-time bee : : erento] Seepage Paw Jat.2i: 7 
Temporary and part-time_-_-__.- chet iaienreaee 271 | $1, 135, 518 
; <OU e e Bo , -| es 271 | 1, 135, 518 
Other objects. OE EP Ny Te GTC ae bisa: £- |S pera serts ey | 649, 482 
Total obligations........-- ND ee eae eee Es 1 eras 271 1, 785, 000 
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Justification statement 


Estimate, 1953 





| 
| Average 
| 


-ositions j 
Positions number | 
; ‘ | 
Censuses of business and transportation: 
Personal services: 
Permanent._- . 
Part-time and temporary. ._-- ; 192. 2 | 
Total, personal services 192.2 | 
Other objects | } 
Total... : . | 192. 2 


Censuses of manufacturers and mineral industries: | | 
Personal services: | | | 
Permanent 

} 


Part-time and te m por: iry i eaeeue ee é 78.8 | 
Total... ; eS rere 78.8 | 
Other objects sekice iia cles erace aes a 
RN Si a Be : ipeease g PR Agee ee eA. 78.8 | 


Justification of other objects 
‘Travel 


Administrative: 
39 travelers traveling 349 days, at $9 per day_-_-------- 
39 travelers traveling 88,660 miles by common carrier___- 
Nonadministrative: 
150 travelers traveling 996 days, at $9 per day __- 
150 travelers using 192,000 automobile-miles, at $0. 07 per 
mile 
Obtaining organizational data from multiunit establis hme ants: 
50 travelers traveling 284 days, at $9 per day - 
50 travelers using 61,200 automobile-miles, 
mile 
Obtaining quality check data from sample of establishments: 
175 travelers using 142,860 automobile-miles at $0.07 per 
mile ; Ses. ay = 
Visiting large industrial companies to pretest schedules and 
securing cooperation in reporting: 
30 travelers traveling 300 days, at $9 per day - : : 
30 travelers traveling 52,080 miles by common carrier, 
$2,600; and 34,300 automobile-miles, at $0.07 per mile, 
$2,400 


at $0.07 per 


Transportation of things: Nonadministrative: Bulk shipment of 
maps and materials between Washington and field offices 
Communication services 


Administrative: Postage, telephone, and telegraph_ 
Nonadministrative: Telephone and telegraph follow- -ups re- 
quired by field offices to collect data in pretests: 
3,750 long-distance telephone calls, averaging $2 per call 
13,000 telegrams, averaging $0.50 per telegram__-------- 
Rents and utility services: Nonadministrative: Rental of mechani- 
cal tabulating equipment as ate 


Cost 


$778, 367 
778, 367 
446, ( 


cane 


8, 960 
13, 449 
2, 556 


4, 284 
10, 000 
2, 700 
5, 000 


3, 500 
16, 590 


2, 590 


7, 500 
6, 500 
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Justification of other objects—Continued 
06 Printing and reproduction pee ee ...- $390, 636 


Administrative: Design and reproduction of 520 sets of oper- 
ating and enumerating instructions and administrative forms 

totaling 1,200 pages, with an average of 5,000 copies per page. 46, 850 

Nonadministrative: 

Design and reproduction of 70 sets of business collection 
forms, instructions and form letters totaling 210 pages 

and a grand total of 48 million printed pages- - - .. 204, 986 
Design and reproduction of 300 sets of more complex in- 
dustrial collection forms, instructions and form letters 
totaling 1,860 pages with a grand total of 19 million 


printed pages 137, 450 

Photostatic and photographie reproduction of maps_- 1, 350 

07 Other contractual services : 147, 475 
Administrative: Miscellaneous contractual services : 8, 000 


Nonadministrative: 
Transfer to BOASI for preparation and reproduction of a 
control file of all industrial and business establishments 


having employment- See ee : 130, 000 
Transfer to Bureau of Internal Revenue for obtaining 
names and addresses corresponding to BOASI file_- . 9, 475 
08 Supplies and materials ne SEO I ae : = 13, 658 
Administrative: Miscellaneous office supplies, $20 per man- 
FOar. ... : E 5, 420 
Nonadministrative: 
Purchase of envelopes 6, 438 
Blue print and ozalid paper-_- 1, 800 
09 Equipment oe ; : 8, 110 
Administrative: Purchase of file cabinets and reference books 1, 000 
Nonadministrative: Purchase of maps for 3,000 counties 4, LIO 
Total other objects - - aan eae : 649, 482 


PREPARATORY WORK 


Mr. Roonry. The funds requested under this item are for opera- 
tions to be undertaken before the enumeration itself? 

Dr. Pre. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What has been done to date? 

Mr. Grieves. To date we have been working on general staff and 
planning problems. We have used a part of the funds to begin inves- 
tigations preliminary to taking the transportation census, which is 
required by law. 

Mr. Rooney. All of these censuses are required by law? 

Mr. Grirves. Yes. The transportation census is a new census and 
presents us with new problems. We have been investigating those 
problems and reviewing what is to be included in this new census. 
We have also been investigating the possibility of bringing about sav- 
ings in taking the several censuses of industry and trade and speeding 
up the publication of the results. We have been engaged in a limited 
pretest program concerning items that might be included on the 











schedules before a decision is reached to include them in the census 
We have been testing them with concerns that might be requested to 
furnish the information. 

ESTIMATED COST 


Mr. Rooney. How much is the total cost of these censuses expected 
to be? 

Mr. Grieves. It is our intention, Mr. Chairman, to hold these 
censuses to a sum not to exceed the amount expended when we las: 
took them. In other words, we believe that we can, despite the pay 
increases and a bigger workload resulting from an increase in the 
number of establishments take these censuses for about the cost in 
1947 and 1948 as a result of what we learned in the prior censuses. 

Mr. Rooney. If you can do that, vou will be doing a fine thing. 

Mr. Grirves. We believe we can. 

Mr. Roonry. What were those amounts, and what were the years 
of the previous censuses? 

Mr. Grirves. The 1948 census of business cost slightly over $13 
million. 

The census of manufactures, covering the year 1947 cost slightly 
over $4 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you say you figure you can continue the 
censuses at the same amount as expended for the last one, and at the 
same time absorb the pay increases? 

Mr. Grirves. Because we will brmg into use improved procedures 
including improved methods of conducting the enumeration, and also 
take advantage of the current census statistics programs which can 
make real contributions to the taking of these censuses. 

For example, we believe we can avoid the rather costly operation 
of developing a mailing list that was necessary in the 1947 census of 
manufactures because we are keeping in very close touch with many 
of the larger manufacturers concerned through the current census 
statistics program. 

In addition to that, we believe that we have, in the course of the last 
census of business, found ways of reducing the direct cost of enumera- 
tion by obtaining much of the information through the mail as dis- 
tinguished from the enumerator collection. In that area we expect 
to get some rather important savings by using the optimum combina- 
tion of enumerator and mail collection. 


TOTAL COST OF CENSUS 


Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly that the total cost of this 
appropriation item when finally considered will be $17 million? 

Mr. Grieves. I would say that is approximately correct, with the 
exception of the census of transportation which is a new census. I 
would like to say just a word about that. The Census Bureau has 
never before taken a census of transportation, and we have found this 
to be one of the most complex of all the situations we have been asked 
to explore. We have managed to date, we think, to see our way clear 
to certain conclusions; first, there is need for a handbook of transporta- 
tion statistics, bringing together generally significant existing data on 
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transportation in a comparable form. This could be regarded as a 
systematic inventory of existing data and should help in planning a 
wise census program. 

Second, there should be a report on trucks in the United States, 
covering how many, what kind, where located, and in general how used. 
There are approximately 9 million trucks registered in the United 
States, but the transportation agencies are unable to account fully 
for the distribution of those trucks by type of owner or use. There is 
a discrepancy in the estimates of some 2 million trucks. 

Beyond these two subjects there seem to be two other very impor- 
tant aspects of transportation remaining to be explored, one having to 
do with cargo movements and the other with highway use. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Rooney. Turning to page 19 of the committee print, will you 
tell us what this proposed new language would do? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The new language relates to the merger of appro- 
priations under this head. 

Mr. Rooney. Merely merges and does not make them continuously 
available? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; the availability spelled out is the same as in 
previous appropriations, to remain available until December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you need this new language? 

Mr. ALexanpbeEr. This is to simplify accounting for the several ap- 
propriations we will have for these censuses, 

Mr. Roonny. Are there any further questions on this item? 

Mr. CLevencer. | would like to ask if the State registration of 
licenses on trucks cannot give you information concerning the 2 million 
trucks you referred to? 

Mr. Grirves. No, it cannot. Estimates that have been made ac- 
count for some 7 of the 9 million but that is all. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. My guess is that many of these trucks are taking 
the place of the old horse-drawn vehicles that used to be operated 
around towns for delivery purposes. Then, for certain highway 
transportation trucks vou may find one particular problem, but so far 
as the farmers are concerned, where trucks are found on the farms that 
would indicate their purpose. 

Mr. Grinves. The census of transportation would determine the 
number of trucks and their use, among other things. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. In view of the size of the operation of our Govern- 
ment, it does not seem to me we want to spread out too far. 


Census OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate—1953 sah lear $150, 000 


Census of agriculture——1953__. a ano : : $150, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








1951 actual { 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 
| 


Object classification 





Average number of all employees_--- 


01 Personal services: 


Part-time and temporary positions ° $85, 9 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2 
Total personal services : | } 86, 184 
02 Travel ee : ‘ wise = | av 31, 8i4 
04 Communication services. ___- 425 
06 Printing and reproduction | | 16, 42 7 
07 Other contractual services , H . a 
Services performed by other agencies 10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | | 4, 900 
Obligations incurred ae ke A as 150, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1951 actual | 18 soon 1953 estimate 


Obligations incurred during the year ae. Aepeere islet $150, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year oe eres I : 13, 500 

Total expenditures = eae = _ 136, § 500 
Expenditures our of current authorizations_..........-.------- i eas -| cmeeen -| ~ 136, 500 





Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we will take up the 
fourth of the appropriations for the Bureau of the Census, to be found 
on page 21 of the committee print, and beginning at page 162 of the 
justifications, the Census of Agriculture. We shall insert in the record 
at this point pages 162, 163, 164, and 165, as contained in the justifica- 
tions. 

(The statements referred are as follows:) 


Summary of requ irements 


tequirements for 1953, by activity or function: Total 
1. Census of Agriculture (1955) ___- rs =< $150, 000 
Gross requirements ’ ats eee li 50, “000 


Justification statement 


Estimate 1953 


sneitinna| Average 
Positions naner | Cost 
= . ee ae are I 
Personal services: | 
Permanent a | | 
Part-time and temporary tir | 25 | $86, 154 
A ee 
Total personal services : AS | 25 86, 18 
Other object 63, 81t 


Potal 25 | 150, 00 
i | 
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Purpose and significance.—The act of Congress providing for the Fifteenth 
Decennial Census approved June 18, 1929, provided that a census of agriculture 
be taken in 1935 and every 10 years thereafter. Preparatory work for the 1955 
Census of Agriculture involves establishment of suitable areas for enumeration 
districts, development of questionnaires, preparation and checking of lists of large 
farms, the testing of procedures designed to reduce the size of the 1955 and sub- 
sequent censuses of agriculture and preparation for a pretest in the fall of 1953 
of the questionnaires, plans, and procedures proposed for the actual census to be 
taken in the fall of 1954 or in January 1955. 

The entire United States must be subdivided into areas so as the census can be 
taken in the time specified by law and with boundary lines recognizable in the 
field so that no area will be duplicated or omitted. For the purpose of establish- 
ing enumeration districts, it is necessary to collect up-to-date maps and consult 
with local officials regarding changes in boundaries of local political subdivisions. 
In establishing enumeration districts it is necessary to take into account not only 
changes in political boundary lines, but it is also necessary to take into account 
topography, transportation facilities, and the distribution of the number of farms. 

In order that the most necessary information may be collected in the 1955 
Census of Agriculture, it is necessary to develop State questionnaires in coopera- 
tion with the State agricultural colleges, United States Department of Agriculture, 
State commissioners of agriculture, and other interested agencies. To prevent 
duplication or omission in the enumeration of large farms it will be necessary 
to bring up-to-date the list of operators of 60,000 to 70,000 large farms in the 
United States so that the enumeration of each of these large farms can be assigned 
to a specific census enumerator. 

A census of agrieulture has been taken once every 5 years since 1920. Because of 
its extensive use in dealing with problems of food production and mobilization, the 
1955 census of agriculture will undoubtedly be the most important ever taken 
by the Bureau of the Census. Careful and thorough preparation for this census 
is therefore very essential so that the results may be of maximum usefulness. 
Any deferring of the preliminary work will increase the cost of all preparatory 
work and of the census, and will make it impossible to complete satisfactorily 
the preparatory work for the 1955 census of agriculture. 

Because of the increasing demand for information, the Bureau of the Census 
has encountered great difficulty in restricting the number of inquiries made in 
the quinquennial census of agriculture. This matter has been discussed with 
many interested persons, including our advisory committees, and it is generally 
agreed that more satisfactory methods and procedures ought to be developed 
to obtain a considerable part of the data now obtained by the census of agri- 
culture. It is expected that the development of such new methods and proce- 
dures may result in reducing the size of the job of taking the census of agriculture 
by eliminating inquiries, by more extensive use of alternative methods, or by 
shifting of certain inquiries from the general census to annual inquiries. It is 
planned to test alternative methods of obtaining some of the additional information 
demanded, as well as a part of the information that has usually been collected 
during the quinquennial census. This testing is to be performed in part during 

2 

The cost of the quinquennial census of agriculture, on the basis of the experi- 
ence in the 1945 census will probably be more than $20 million. It is very im- 
portant that the plans, questionnaires, and procedures involving the expenditures 
of so many million dollars should be tested in advance of the census. This testing 
should take place in the fall of 1953. Accordingly, it will be necessary for the 
questionnaires, plans, etc. for such a pretest to be prepared and printed at least 
in part in the 1953 fiscal year. 
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Justification of other objects Estimate 
2)  SPOVOls ccna, Ea Steppes Ne sae Lele a ORES 


Nonadministrative: 
Large farm survey: 
Approximately 3,500 farms at 60 miles per farm 


figured at 7 cents per mile_ ---- 14, 700 
Approximately 1,000 days at $7. 50 per mee Rie e st 7, 500 
Pretest: 
Approximately 25 persons for 87 days at $9 per diem_ - 785 
And to travel about 14,700 miles at 7 cents a mile__. 1, 029 


Administrative: 
Departmental staff for observation and training approxi- 


mately 533 days at $9___- ’ 4. 800 
To travel approximately 60, 000 miles at 5 cents per mile__ 3, 000 
04 Communication services _- ee 425 


Nonadministrative: Telephone and wire follow-up in_ field 
approximately ____-- - : ; : : 300 
Administrative: 
Approximately 70 telegrams and 30 telephones toll calls to 


= i field offices... ___- ee ‘ 119 
ees Approximately 100 air-mail stamps ‘at 6 cents._..._-_-- i 
— uyeEn 
* =—_— 
xs 06 Printing and reproduction_ - Sh elie eaie ray SS 16, 427 
ss Nonadministrative: 
a Printing approximately 700 pages of enumerator instruc- 
ae tions, supervisory instructions, and reference manuals at 
ie | approximately $22 per page__-_ : aaa, Set 
Administrative: Administrative forms and progress-report 
, forms___._-—- i ges ‘ / yee : ee ple o 1, 000 
/ 07 Other contractual services _ _ ; 10, 250 
} ee 
Administrative: 
i General repair to office equipment, approximately 50 ma- 
1 chines at $5 each_- aks ee ; 250) 
ee Contact prints from other government agencies, approxi- 
* mately _ 10, 000 
‘ | O08 Supplies and materials 4, 900 
: Nonadministrative: Blue print paper, film strip for training, 
approximately ean : ; 3, 800 
Administrative: Miscellaneous office supplies 1, 100 
. Total other objects- sak 6 63, Sif 
Mr. Rooney. A Census of Latodluae is required by law each 
| 5 vears; is it not? 
‘ Dr. Peni. That is right. 
ei: Mr. Rooney. You have just taken a Census of Agriculture, hav 
a | you not, in connection with the Decennial Census? 
Dr. Prev. For 1950; this is for 1955. 
Mr. Rooney. I understand that. You are starting quite early 
for 1955. 
; Dr. Pest. Mr. Chairman, could we have Mr. Taeuber speak to 
“ that? 
A Mr. TanuBer. We are starting quite early 
| Mr. Rooney. In what year did the appropriation become available 
e in connection with the Decennial Census of Agriculture? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. The first obligation was for the fiscal year 1947 
ihe Congress first appropriated funds for the fiscal vear 1948. 

Mr. Rooney. So vou are a little ahead of that time? 

Mir. Tanuser. A little ahead. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me ask you when you started the agricultural 
census for 1945? 

Mr. AtexanpbeErR. I do not have that information here, but going 
back to the previous question, the appropriation in 1948 was for the 
1950 census, and this request in 1953 1s for the 1955 census, so that the 
timing is the same. Also this, census covers the calendar year 1954. 

Mr. Roonry. This census would cover the calendar year 1955? 

Mr. Tanusper. No. This is to prepare schedules for the census of 
agriculture coming after January 1, 1955, to cover the calendar year 
1954. 

In the 1950 census of agriculture, the census was taken in April 
1950, covering the calendar year 1949. 

I should point out that there are a number of items concerning the 
date that have not as yet been settled. We have had numerous 
discussions with the Department of Agriculture, and with representa- 
tives of quite a number of groups that are interested in agricultural 
statistics, concerning the question of when a census of agriculture 
should be taken. They have urged upon us that we change the date 
for the census of agriculture, so that the enumeration will be in the fall 
of the year to which it applies, rather than in the following winter. 

Mr. Roonry. That would not work out in connection with the 
decennial census. 

Mr. Taruper. The in-between census of agriculture is not on the 
same schedule. It now is in January, while the decennial census is 
in April, and no change would be involved there. We think that some 
legislation will come forward before the end of this session covering 
the census of agriculture, so that it will be taken in the fall of the year 
to which it applies, rather than starting on the Ist of January of the 
following year. 

It is urged that the census should be taken when the tenants are 
still on the farms they have operated, and when the farmers have just 
completed their harvests and before the worst of the winter weather 
has set in, which is one of the conditions we have met with under 
previous censuses. 

Mr. Roonry. The purpose of this proposed appropriation of 
$150,000 is merely to get the program started? 

Mr. Taruper. The purpose of this request is to get started on the 
planning, to enable us to bring up to date the maps that eventually 
will go to the enumerators. 

[It involves also the beginning of the exploration into the many 


cod 


requests that come to us and to the Department of Agriculture 
for inclusion of items. 

And in this connection we hope also to get started on the project 
which the Director mentioned in his statement, whereby in the long 
run it should be possible to combine some annual sample enumeratious 
with the census of agriculture each 5 years, to get more of the needed 
information at less cost to the Government. 

Mr. Rooney. When would you start making these maps? 

Mr. Taruper. We would start making these maps the latter part 
4 the fiscal year; in other words, in 1953. 











There is one other item I feel should be mentioned, Mr. Chairman. 
and that is the so-called list of large farms. We have the list that 
was prepared for us by the Department of Agriculture for the 1950 
census. That also should be brought up to date, and we hope to 
utilize the services of the Department of Agriculture. There again 
we expect to find places where corrections and additions will have to 
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be made ie 
CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 4 
d 
Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate) 1953 estimat 
Appropriation or estimate $1, 560, r 
Balance available in subsequent years 753, 1 
Obligations incurred ROG, 84 
Obligations by activities : " 
oiee ’ 2. Em 
Deseription 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 3. Fins 
G 
1. Ide cation and listing of rnmen $104, 498 . 
2. En nt sta 995, 99 _ 
Fi t ( 476, 352 
Opliga cur 1 SOO, 84 = 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 
~ —-- 1. Ider 
2, Em 
A 4 nber of all ploy 17 3 Fin 
Ie ] servic 1 
Part-time and temporary positior $596, 9 
Regular } in exce f 52-week ba }, 44 -—— 
otal per 598, 433 All 
2 r 122, 848 
lransporta f thing 2, 78 
p ota | 32, Objec 
i an | 2,1 
1g 35,8 Pr 
( Or | : 9 gove 
~ Y i v7, . 
‘ . | 5’ 81) their 
: : Ses Ne 
rred ; ; . o------] 806, 841 sessi 
— . — $$$ _______ impo 
a ; such 
Analysis of expenditures piri 
a : ; a oo ; mod 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate whie 
a : sem scans Ca en a a ara mod 
Oblizatior nceurred during the year : $806, 841 broa 
I EE GUNEREeG Ormmpsaons, GG OF YHAL |... 2. . 55. snc) one cence enna feed etancenane 72, 615 tent 
Potal expenditure : , oy i 734, 22 long: 
_— —— <= date: 
Expenditures out of current authorization . cia cnsesares 734, 226 TI 
aan . pace ee areas 
prov 
Mr. Roonry. The next and final item of the five for the Bureau of vide 


the Census is entitled “Census of Governments,” which appears on 
page 23 of the committee print and begins at page 166 of the justifica- 
tions 
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At this point we will insert in the record pages 166, 167, 168, 169, 
170, 171, and 172 of the justifications. 
rl 4 oa -) 
(The statements referred to are as follows:) 
Summary of requirements 
Requirements for census of governments, by activity or function: 
. Identification and listing of governments. __. d $112, 458 
1. Identificati und listi fg t 112, 4 
2. Employment statisties_ ad 931. 682 
3. Financial statisties i : 1. 215. 860 
Total estimate of appropriations, 1953____._____- 1. 569. 000 
Total req zirements for census of governments 
Personal] servic 
Activity . ten i - 
Man-years Cost 
1. Identification and listing of governments 23. 4 $76, 458 $36, OOK $112, 458 
2. Employment statistics 56.0 179, 989 D1, 693 231, 682 
3. Financial statistics 273. 0 939, 555 276, 305 1. 215. 860 
Gross requirements 352. 4 1, 196, 002 363. 998 1, 560, 000 
Summary of estimated obligations, fis al year 1953 
Pers ] services 
Activity - reed gph ‘ 
Man-years ( t p 
1. Identification and listing of governments 22. 9 $74, 938 $29, SH $104, 498 
2. Employment statistics 55. 6 178, 748 47, 243 225, 991 
Financial statistics 9S. 4 344, 747 1, 605 176, 352 
Total obligations. . 176.9 8. 433 8 408 S06. 841 





All positions are temporary and part-time, 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 
Objective 

Public Law 767 of the Eighty-first Congress requires a census covering all 
governments in the Nation for the year 1952, to provide basic information as to 
their numbers, employment, and finances. 

No appropriation for this purpose was provided by the Congress at its last 
session. Numerous organizations and agencies have since submitted facts as to 
important public and private purposes which will be seriously handicapped uniess 
such a census is taken. Accordingly, previous proposals for a 1952 census of 
governments have been reexamined in detail, and plans are now submitted for a 
modified census relating primarily to taxation and other financial subjects for 
which the most urgent and widespread needs exist. The anticipated cost of this 
modified census is substantially less than the amount requested for the original 
broader census of governments proposed in the 1952 budget. The planned con- 
tent is essentially the minimum program sufficient to preserve and maintain the 
long-established series of census statistics on State and local governments which 
dates back 100 years to 1850. 

The modified census of governments is to supply National, State, and county 
areas totals, and comparative statistics for sizable individual governments. As 
provided in each decade throughout the past century, such statistics have been 
widely used, for example: 

By the officials and legislative bodies of individual State and local govern- 
ments in comparing their taxes, expenditure, and services with those of other 
areas and governments; 
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For similar comparative purposes by local civic, research, and tax 
organizations in seeking economy and efficiency of government within 
respective communities; 

By banking and investment firms in appraising the fiscal condition of ) 
ticular governments and the quality of municipal security offerings; 

By business firms and the general public in appraising the comparativ: 
burdens and seale of governmental services in various areas; and 

By the Congress and Federal executive agencies, in framing Fe 
policies of taxation, borrowing, and intergovernmental fiscal aid in rela 
to the finances of State and local governments. 

Such informational needs are now particularly pressing, because of thi 
precedented changes which have occurred in numbers and financial sca! 
governments since the 1952 census of governments was taken. New den 
for data also arise from present conditions of national preparedness, invol 
State and local governments as major users of scarce manpower, equipment, 
supplies, and as providers of vital public services—police and fire protecti 
health and hospital services, highway facilities, water supply, and _ sanitat 
and the like. 

There is no alternative source of basic data concerning the 48 States and 
approximately 125,000 local governments in the United States. These gover 
ments altogether employ more than 4 million persons and receive revenu 
excess of $26 billion annually. This total includes Federal aid of some $2 
billion and tax collections of more than $17 billion. 


Plan of operation 


There will be three principal phases of data collection for the 1952 census: 
(1) Tentative lists of local governments have already been developed with +! 
preparatory funds appropriated for the fiseal vear 1951. These lists will be 
rected and verified in the field during the first quarter of fiseal 1953. 


(2) Employment statisties for October 1952 will be collected by mail during 1 
three succeeding months. 


‘ 
\ 


(3) Assembly of financial data will begin late in calendar 1952 and continue 
nearly a vear. This activity will involve a variety of schedules and procedures { 
collection of data. , 

The Census Bureau plans to make use of official State sources of local gover 
ment data wherever these may be economically emploved in lieu of its own dir 
collection of figures from individual local units. This method will apply parti 
larly to financial data for local school districts. through use of their annual ren 
filed with State edueation agencies, as specially supplemented for 1952 in certa 
States. Tentative arrangements for census use of such sources have already ber 
made with 23 State offices, involving some 30.000 local school districts 

Gathering of financial data bv field staff visits to individual governments a 
interviews with officials or compilation from their records and reports will apply 
some 1,100 relatively large local governments. Revenue and expenditure of ea 
of these units cenerallvy range upward from about 82 million per vear. Thi 
typically perform varied functions and operate through numerous funds and co! 
plex accounting systems. 

Mail canvassing, with follow-up by mail and personal visit where necessat 
will applv to the gathering of financial data for all local governments other t! 
those covered, as deseribed above, bv reference to official State sources or by fi 
compilation. Only relatively limited information will be collected with regard | 
small governments, 


Data collected by the foregoing methods will be centrally examined and re- 


viewed to assure that the extremely diverse records of individual government 
have been properly used to assemble data in terms of nationally uniform cat 
gories. Particularly careful and intensive examination is essential as to finance 


information for large governments performing varied functions and operating 


| 


& 


through numerous separate funds. Following examination, the data will be 


tabulated and nvrepared for publication. 


The appropriation estimate for the 1952 census covers only operations unique 





to this undertaking. To the extent that information gathered in connection wit! 


current census surveys will supply some of the data for 1952 census reports, the 
cost of such recurrent operations has been omitted from this estimate. Accord- 


ingly, there is no duplication or overlapping of support as between this appropria- 
tion and the estimate for current census statistics. 
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: Program for fiscal 1953 
aside the fiscal year 1953, the identification, listing and counting of local 
Covernment units will be completed. Collection, examination, and tabulation 
f data on public employment will also be completed in this year, looking to 
ublication of the findings soon thereafter. A considerable proportion of all 
cathering of basic financial information will occur in fiscal 1953, but the remainder 
of this operation, as well as most of the examination and tabulation of financial 
data, will occur in fiscal 1954 
-- ‘ . Estimate 
Justification of other objects 55 
02 Travel... -. : --- 8217, 748 
Nonadministrative: 
Direct supervision of field operations: 


10 travelers using 1,178 days at $9 per day 10, 602 
10 travelers traveling 48,540 miles by common 
barrier. .< - 2,427 
Collection of data from States and large units of govern- 
ment: 
130 travelers using 10,591 days at $9 per day ___-_- 86, 319 
130 travelers traveling 383,000 miles by common 
carrier - . _ - 19, 150 
Collection of data from school districts and small govern- 
ments: 
220 travelers using 8,000 days at $8 per day___-___- 64, 000 
220 travelers trav — 705,000 miles by common 
Carrier... . -- benfen gee 35, 250 
03 Transportation of things___-_- as ater fey 3, 800 


Nonadministrative: Bulk shipment of materials between 
Washington and field offices. 


04 Communications - - - - 36, 400 
Administrative: Postage, telephone, and telegraph __- ees 5, 350 


Nonadministrative: 
9,450 telephone follow-ups at $1 per call to collect unit 


and Banmncel Gaga... so... ho ee i 9, 450 

36,000 telephone follow- -ups at $0.60 per call to collect 
employment data__ ae ee Pie ae he. Mee 21, 600 
05 Rents and Utility services nae of eee 4, 750 


Nonadministrative: Rental of mechanical tabulating equip- 
ment: 
06 Printing and reproduction - - - : eee 80, 800 


Administrative: Design, typing, and reproduction of 500 pages 


of instruction and administrative forms_.___ we 4,700 
Nonadministrative: 
Collection forms totaling 400 pages- 19, 300 
Typing and reproduction of 287 se ts of instructions and 
form letters totaling 1,120 pages_-_- By 11, 200 
Typing and reproduction of 2,280 pages of publications 
(1,000 copies each) at $20 per page ae 45, 600 
07 Other contractiial services................:-...._.....- zee 2, 000 
Administrative: Miscellaneous contractual services. 
08 Supplies and materials_-___-_- jek Peon eee Ps Bracke 8, 700 
Administrative: Miscellaneous office ‘supplies. 
LES OTT) eee aE Ae eee ts Seb rtes 9, 800 


Nonadministrative: Pure hase of reference books, filing “eabi- 
nets, and office machines. 


Total other objects... .-..------ eee eee ee : ~~ 363, 998 
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Mr. Rooney. Dr. Peel, your request was denied last year by th, 
committee and the Congress. I would like to have you address your 
self in more detail than previously in endeavoring to change the mir 
of the committee, including the chairman, and the Congress. 

Dr. Prev. Mr. C hairman, we were mindful of the attitude of th 
committee, and what we have here is a very reduced program. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not feel this is something that might | 
deferred still further in view of the heavy budget to cover the nation 
defense? 

Dr. Prev. Could I speak off the record for a moment? 

Mr. Roonry. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR CENSUS 


Dr. Prev. The justification, of course, in the minds of those ; 
the Bureau of the Census is that this type of information has be 
provided for over a century, and we feel that the long history of us 
of Government statistics relating to a wide variety of activitie: 
including taxation, revenue, debt, and expenditures warrants ver 
serious consideration. This type of statistics has long been con. 
sidered by statesmen as being vital, not onlv to the cities, counties 
and other types of local government in determining how they com: 
pare with other units of Government, but also to the States and their 
legislative bodies in developing programs involving taxation, employ- 
ment, and expenditures. Of course, the data are also of much us 
to the Federal Government, which is currently providing Federa! 
aid of more than $2.5 billion a year to these governments. 

The Congress has taken cognizance of this gap in our knowled: 
and the great problems of inter governmental relations, and, althous 
no legislation has yet passed, a considerable number of Members oi 
both Houses, in both parties, have indicated an interest in establish- 
ing an agency of Government here that would go much further thai 
the rather modest suggestion we have made for obtaining information 
with respect to the operation of States, cities, counties, school districts 
and other divisions of government. 


INTEREST SHOWN IN INTERGOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS 


I should add to that, if I may, the tremendous interest shown i: 
intergovernmental problems not only by governmental agencies them- 
selves, but also the interest shown by civic associations and business 
men. 

Not long ago I had a conversation with a friend in New York wh 
said he had received many recommendations that such an agenc' 
should be established. For instance, he found a most startling lac: 
of information, with regard to the condition of cities and counties 
where it might be desired to establish a business, in connection no! 
only with such questions as whether employees were available, bu' 
also with respect to taxes they might expect and other matters o! 
fiscal importance in which they would be interested. 

The modest proposal that we make here includes things that ar 
vitally necessary which, if we do not carry out, someone else must do 
because of their relationship to government. There is a most wide- 
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spread lack of information about such elemental questions as how 


“many units of government there are, and what are their jurisdictions 


and functions. ‘This even extends to the matter of financing of gov- 
ernment, the issuance of bonds, and the questions of income or revenue 


Pand debt and expenditures. 


If I may, I would like to have Mr. Grieves discuss this further. 
Mr. Grieves. Mr. Chairman, this census relates to a very im- 


| portant aspect of our national life. The preparatory work we did a 


year ago indicated that something like 25,000 to 30,000 units of 
vovernment have gone out of existence since 1942. This merely 
illustrates that there has been a very large change in governmental 
activities within the United States even in this brief period of the 
Nation’s history. 

Furthermore, the financial scale of the States and local govern- 
ments is increasing very rapidly—having doubled since the end of 
the last war. Their expenditures are running now at about the rate 
of $26 billion a year. These governments also provide employment 
for about 4,200,000 people. Activity of that magnitude is a very 
important matter in our national life and deserves the systematic 
reporting represented by the Census of Governments. 

We have been urged by the people who are concerned officially 
with matters of government finance and government administra- 
tion to make every possible effort to collect the data provided by 
the census of governments. 

I wonder if it would be possible for the committee to consider 


including in the record expressions of interest on the part of about 


10 organizations, namely: 

The National Tax Association, the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, the National Association of State Budget Officers, the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, the National Association of Tax Admin- 
istrators, the International City Managers Association, the Legislative 
Service Conference, the Council of State Governments, the National 
Association of County Officials, and the National Municipal League. 

All of these organizations have very recently indicated their judge- 
ments that we should have a census of governments. Indeed, most 
of them have prepared formal resolutions adopted by their member- 
ships. 1 have them here if they may be included in the record. 

Mr. Roonry. We will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


EXPRESSIONS BY NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNING THE 1952 CENSUS 
OF GOVERNMENTS 


1. The National Tax Association is a nonprofit organization supported by 
several hundred research agencies and libraries and more than 1,500 individ- 
ual tax attorneys and accountants, tax administrators, professors and students 
of economies and taxation, and interested citizens. 

The forty-fourth annual conference on taxation sponsored by this association in 
November 1951 adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the forty-fourth conference on taxation of the National Tax 
Association express the urgent need for authoritative new Nation-wide statistics 
on finances of State, Territorial, local governmental units, and authorities involv- 
ing each year billions of dollars of taxes and public expenditures concerning which 
only partial or estimated figures are available; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a census of governments be undertaken by the United States 
Department of Commerce to provide adequate and accurate information for the 
year 1952, as authorized by law; and be it further 
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‘“‘Pesolved, That the secretary of the National Tax Association shall tra 
copies of this resolution to the Secretary of Commerce and to appropriate 
mittees of the Congress of the United States.” 

2. The American Municipal Association officially represents some | 
municipalities in the United States through its 42 State leagues of municipa 
and direct membership of larger cities. The AMA has acted as one of the « 
spokesmen for American city interests since 1924. 

Following is a resolution adopted by the association on December 12, 19 

“Resolved, That the American Municipal Association request congres 
approval of the resumption of the publication of the census of governments \ 
has been discontinued after an unbroken record of 100 vears of publication.’ 

3. The National Association of State Budget Officers is a professional associat 
of State and Territorial budget officers and their deputies. Its members! 
particularly concerned with intergovernmental cooperation and with eff 
budgeting and State administration. 

Following is a resolution adopted by this association at its annual meeting 
October 18, 1951: 

“Particularly in view of the ever-increasing scale of State financial aid to 
governments through grants-in-aid and shared taxes, the lack of recent statist 
permitting a comparison of local government finances from one State to anot! 
is a@ very serious handicap to sound State budgeting. Such statistics wer 
provided by the 1942 census of governments. 

“Tn recognition of the pressing need for up-to-date information of this natur 
the Congress explicitly provided by law in 1950 (Public Law 767 of the 81s 
Cong.) that a new census of governments should be taken for the year 1952 a1 
each 5 vears thereafter. At its recent session, however, the Congress failed | 
provide funds for this very important undertaking. 

“The National Association of State Budget Officers urges that this matter ly 
reconsidered, and authorizes its officers to express to the Secretary of Commere 
the United States Bureau of the Budget, and appropriate congressional con- 
mittees, the hope of the association that a census of governments may be under 
taken for the year 1952, as authorized by law.” 

4. The Municipal Finance Officers Association, organized in 1906, is a pro 
fessional association of more than 2,000 finance and accounting officers of th: 
national, State, and local governments of the United States and Canada. Thi 
organization has long promoted better accounting ard financial reportin 
practices by governments. 

Following is a resolution adopted at the forty-fifth annual conference of thi 
association on April 25, 1951: 

‘“‘Whereas the United States Bureau of the Census is preparing to conduct 
census of governments for 1952, as required by law; and 

“Whereas this undertaking will involve the assembling and reporting 
significant benchmark statisties concerning the finances of State and local gover 
ments throughout the United States; and 

‘““‘Whereas such information is urgently needed for many purposes, and 
contribute to sound public policies and efficient governmental administratio! 
and 

“Whereas census statistics on Government finances must be based upon 
formation supplied or made available by financial officials of individual gover 
ments; ‘‘Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Municipal Finanee Officers Association of the Unite 
States and Canada express its sympathetic interest in the 1952 census of govern- 
ments, and urge its United States members and other officials and ager 
concerned to cooperate wholeheartedly in this important undertaking.”’ 

5. The National Association of Tax Administrators is a professional organiza 
tion of tax administrators at all levels of government. The association, organiz 
in 1934, maintains a research center for its members and acts as a clearinghou 
on problems of tax administration. 

Following is a resolution adopted by this association June 16, 1951: 

‘“Whereas the Congress of the United States recently provided that a census | 
governments be taken for the year 1952 whereby the United States Bureau of th: 
Census is to gather and report new Nation-wide statistics on public reven' 
expenditures, debt, and employment; and 





“Whereas such basic data are of great public importance, and directly hel 
officials and legislative bodies in their handling of complex problems of govern: 
mental administration and financing: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the National Association of Tax Administrators, at its nine- 
teenth annual meeting, affirm its strong interest in the 1952 census of governments 
and urge that those of its members and other State and local officials who are 
concerned, cooperate fully in this important undertaking.”’ 

6. The International City Managers’ Association is an association of the city 
managers Of more than 700 American cities. 

Following is a resolution adopted by this association at its thirty-seventh annual 
conference, September 12, 1951: 

“Whereas the United States Bureau of the Census is making plans for its 1952 
census of governments covering all governmental units in the United States; and 

“Whereas the governmental, financial, and personnel data which will be com- 
piled by the Bureau in this census will be of great value to local government 
officials; and 

“Whereas the success of the Census Bureau in obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion depends upon a high degree of cooperation from local government officials: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the International City Managers’ Association inform its 
members of the scope and value of the 1952 census of governments and encourage 
city managers and other officials to assist the Bureau of the Census in its work 
by supplying the data requested by the Bureau during the coming vear.”’ 

“7. The Legislative Service Conference, is an association of reference and re- 
search agencies serving State le,islatures and the United States Congress. 

Following is a resolution adopted by the conference on October 5, 1951: 

“The Lesislative Service Conference at its 1951 annual meeting expresses its 
deep concern at the failure of Congress up to this time to implement the statutory 
authorization for a census of governments every 5 years and hereby records its 
confidence, based cn past experience, that the costs of collecting adequate informas 
tion on government services are almost certain to be repaid several times over by 
the more effective operation of government which the availability of competent 
data makes possible.”’ 

8. The Council of State Governments, organized in 1925, is a joint govern- 
mental agency established and supported by the 48 States and concerned with 
State affairs and State, local, and Federal-State relations. 

Following is a letter of February 23, 1950, from Frank Bane, executive director 
of the council, to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Civil 
Service: 

FEBRUARY 23, 1950. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Governor: We understand that a bill to provide for a periodi¢ census 
of governments is before your committee. 

We would just like to tell vou that the Couneil of State Governments and the 
States make extensive use of these statistics which the Census Bureau compiles 
on government finances, public employment, and related subjects 

They are, by far, the most authoritative and comprehensive data available 
in fact, they are about the only data available dealing with States and local 
governments on a country-wide basis. 

We hope that vou will give this bill careful and favorable consideration, 

With kindest personal regards, I am. 

Very sincerely, 
Frank BANne, Executive Director. 


9. The National Association of County Officials is an association of county 
government officials and employees, organized in 1937 to promote closer relation- 
ships and exchange of ideas among county officers. 

Following is ai editorial from the February 1951 issue of its journal, the County 
Officer: 

“Never before have factual data on local governmental activities been more 
necessary. The forthcoming census of governments, authorized by the Kighty- 
first Congress in response to recommendations of NACO, is designed to fill this 
need. The data will be collected in three major fields—governmental units, public 
employment and payrolls and governmental finanees. Although there have been 
other governmental censuses (periodically since 1850) they have been incomplete. 

“Now that defense efforts are making new financial and other demands on all 
segments of the American public, there is need for a sober and objective analysis 
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of the activities and program of the more than 155,000 local governmental u 
which exist, to determine their appropriate relationship to the total national pro. 
gram. The more than half a million county employees and an annual payro 

$4 billion provide figures staggering enough to warrant analyses to detern 
whether the taxpayer is receiving adequate returns. For example, is the loca 
county organization adequate to modern-day needs? In the 3,050 counties 
governing boards range in numbers from 1 to 50, with boards of 3 to 5 accounti: 
for more than half of the total. Are larger or smaller boards more effective 
necessary? ‘There have grown up so many collateral boards for the supervisio 
special functions (welfare, hospitals, libraries, etc.) that a county governing bod: 
with a large measure of control over all county activities is indeed rare. ‘I! 
county unit is generally the significant center of local government operati 
whether it be in relation to taxation, distribution of aid, school administration, or 
special-function activities. But is it effectively functioning? 

‘‘When current census data are available, there will be facts on which alert loca 
taxpayers can base their judgments. More important, there will be facts 
which university departments of government, and such organizations as NACO ca: 
predicate their analyses and recommendations for strengthening local govern- 
mental units. The census data on current publie finances will be of inestimab| 
value to those responsible for forthright programs designed better to serve t! 
interests of the counties and their various function activities. 

“Competition not only for the taxpayers’ dollar but also for personnel and publi 
programs requires the existence of factual data on which mature thinking ean bi 
applied. Never has there been a more important period for the obtaining and us: 
of data on county areas.” 

10. The National Municipal League is an organization of local civie organiza- 
tions and more than 2,000 persons interested in the improvement of municipa 
government. The league has been active in governmental research and the 
promotion of governmental efficiency since 1894. 

The following are excerpts from the lead editorial of the October 1951 issue of 
the legaue’s official journal, the National Municipal Review: 

‘A year ago the National Municipal Review reported the good news that 
Congress had passed, and the President approved, a new law providing for a 
census of governments in 1952 and each fifth year thereafter. The enactment 
presumably provided an improved statutory basis for periodic reporting of basic 
statistics on State and local governments—a vital information service regular, 
provided by the Federal Government since 1850. * * 

“Tt now develops, however, that no funds have beer provided to carry out this 
important task, which Congress explicitly authorized a year ago without a dis- 
senting vote and on which much important preliminary work had_ bee: 
invested. * 

‘“The unfortunate fact is that less basic statistical information is availabl 
about State and local governments than about any comparable segment of ou: 
economy. These governments provide a wide variety of vital services; their 
cost approaches one-tenth of the national income; they employ about 1 out of 
each 15 persons gainfully occupied; they receive over $2 billion a vear from tl 
Federal Government. Yet the Government, now and in recent years, has issued 
far more statistical information about literally scores of fields of industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural activity than it has regarding State and local gover: 
ments. * * * 

‘‘As State and local officials and civie groups know only too well, the present 
period of chronic crisis and national preparedness greatly increases the problems 
and difficulties that confront State and local governments. Up-to-date informa 







































































tion as to their status will surely not solve these problems. But the informatio: 
that could be provided by a new census of governments should permit savings 

through better public policies and administration at all levels—far exceeding t! 

project’s cost. 

“Our system is necessarily a complicated one. Complexity frustrates th 
citizen with the result that ultimate control slips further and further from | 
hands. For this reason, a continuous flow of accurate up-to-date informatio 
about all our governments and their activities is the very breath of life to o 
democracy. With each passing year, the need for affirmative action by govern- 
ment to supply relevant information about itself becomes greater. The heavier 
the load imposed upon government, as in the » resent emergency, the greater t! 
need, «7 °°" =” 
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POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF ACTIVITIES OF OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. Dr. Peel, one of the things you addressed yourself to 
a moment ago was with reference to unemployment and labor force 
in the communities. Does not the Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
full particulars with regard to the labor forces in all communities in 
the United States, and does not the USEF have all the facts with 
respect to unemployment in the United States? 

Dr. Pret. Mr. Chairman, I have been associated with the Govern- 
ment for only a short period of time. I wonder if I might pass that 
question to Mr. Eckler? 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 

Mr. Eckuer. Mr. Chairman, the elements of employment which 
would be covered here will relate to employment by the States and 
local governmental agencies. Employment and unemployment in the 
general field to which you refer 
~ Mr. Rooney. Civilian employment. 

Mr. Eckuer. Civilian employment, yes, is the one in which the 
Bureau of the Census and——— 

Mr. Rooney. This census would be concerned only with govern- 
mental employment? 

Mr. Ecker. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Of States, counties, and municipal governments. 

Mr. Ecker. Yes; the collecting of general figures on employment 
and unemployment is an activity covered in part by the Bureau of the 
Census through the census of population and through the monthly 
statistics we collect, and in part by the Department of Labor. Those 
are completely nonduplicating activities which have been before this 
committee at times in the past. 

| would be glad to elaborate if the chairman wishes. 

Mr. Rooney. Not unless you think it is necessary. 

Mr. MarsHauu. There is just one problem that bothers me in 
connection with gathering the statistics on these latter items that have 
been mentioned, and that is the fact that there is a lot of information 
gathered by a lot of different people in regard to those particular 
programs. Ido not want to prolong this discussion, but what does the 
Department of the Census do to try to correlate that and to attempt 
to furnish information so that the rest of these people do not go out 
and go to the expense of getting the information on their own? That 
is What bothers me about these items? 

Dr. Peet. We encounter that now and then during the year, but 
our daily experience with these other agencies is that they come to us 
for data. I probably get once a week some reference to a report 
that we have made, perhaps in a speech that I have made before a 
marketing association, or an association of national advertisers. — It 
is published in their journals. Other individuals then take this 
information and it is published without indication of source under 
their own signatures in subsequent journals. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that most reports on characteristics 
of the population, or employment, or the labor force, on business and 
industry, and presumably also in many other areas, come from our 
statistics. IT am occasionally invited by members of my staff to 
protest the publication of census reports without due credit. These 
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I have ignored, believing that the Members of Congress understan 
that we are in most cases the originators of these data, and believing 
also that our first obligation is to provide this service and not worry 
about the credit. j 

Now, in addition to that, there are a number of statistical agencies 
in the Government whose activities are coordinated by the Division 
of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, and I would 
think that when the Bureau of the Budget appears before you they 
would give justification— 

Mr. Roonry. The Bureau of the Budget never gives justification 
for anything. 

Dr. PrereL. At least, if they do not give justification before this 
committee 

Mr. Roonry. The Bureau of the Budget can take a whole item 
out, such as this, but if this committee does so we have to be ready to 
defend it on the floor. 

Dr. Peet. We keep in pretty close touch with Mr. Stuart Rice, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, whose division is 
concerned with coordinating the statistical activities of the Govern- 
ment. We have almost daily contacts in certain periods of the year 
with that office. They have as their primary obligation the elimin- 
ation of duplication and overlapping. In some cases there may seem 
to be duplication and overlapping. However, I suggest that what 
appears to be duplication in many cases arises from cases when those 
other departments or bureaus are using or interpreting figures derived 
from census reports. 

We have one limitation that is perhaps self-imposed—that we avoid 
as much as possible any interpretation. We have other restrictions 
that we place on ourselves that enable us to get better information 
and to receive better cooperation from the respondents. Thos: 
restrictions on us, therefore, invite interpretation by other agencies 
and the public may sometimes get the impression that there is dupli- 
cate collection of statistics when, as a matter of fact, in many cases 
at least in the cases involving our data, we are the ones who gather the 
statistics and others make use of them for analytical work. 

Mr. Marsnauy. | spoke very generally, but to get down more 
specifically, why dees the Federal Crop-Reporting Service need to get 
a crop figure? For example, in acreages through the local assessors 
1 do not know whether that is done in every State, but it is done in 
mine and with Federal money on a cooperative-service basis. 

Mr. Tarcvser. That is not done in all States. Jam not sure of the 
numbers, but the last time I was in touch with that it was about 
14 States. That is done annually. It provides limited statistics for 
local areas. 

Mr. Marsuaur. Going one step further, since they are doing that 
in some of the States, is there any way that vou can dovetail vour 
work into that so that they can furnish you with that information? 

Mr. Tarusgsr. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of dovetailing 
Let me give vou just one example. In connection with the 1950 
Census of Agriculture returns, When we had the tabulations done we 
made arrangements with the crop-reporting service to have the indi- 
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vidual State statisticians come in and review with us the first results 
from the tabulating machines. This helped eall our attention to 
possible sources of error and to find explanations where the change 
from 1945 did not seem to correspond with what we had expected. 
[t also helped to give them a better understanding so that they could 
use this information back home in making their annual crop reports. 
We do not provide annual crop reports. That is a function of the 
erop-reporting service. We do provide in the 5-year censuses the 
authoritative information on the number of livestock, the number of 
farms, and the acreage throughout the country. 

As Lunderstand the reasons for these assessors censuses, it is primari- 
ly to give them a better basis for making their annual crop reports ona 


State, and in many cases on a county basis. The assessors censuses 
also provide some limited township data, but T believe those are used 
ina few States only. There is one other program, the cotton-ginning 


report, Where we do make current reports each month. Thé monthly 
report is a joint report by the crop-reporting service and the Bureau 
of the Census, the two working together. 

Mr. Marsuany. Practically all that vou have said gets back to the 
proposition that the taxpaver is paving for two visits to that particular 
farm for almost identical purposes in that one vear. That is a prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Tarusper. In one vear that may be true for a very limited 
number of States. These assessors censuses on the whole are not as 
well supervised as we would like to have a census supervised, and are 
very much more limited in their coverage than the census of agri- 
culture. For instance, some of them do not ask for the vield of crops 
or the production of crops during the preceding year. Most are 
limited to certain acreage figures and certain livestock figures and 
inventories at the time that they are taken. 





CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


- -Y) 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1952 


WITNESSES 


F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR 

B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

G. SCHULER, BUDGET OFFICER 

R. CAWLEY, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

Mr. Presron. This morning we will take up the justifications for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and we will begin on page 200 
of the justifications, and at the outset perhaps we should insert pages 
206 through 210, which contain an over-all summary, into the record; 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


C. 
F. 
D. 
F. 
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Summary of requirements 


Appropriations 1952 (regular act) $157, 204 
Supplemental appropriation 4 
Proposed supplemental appropriation due to pay increase 6, 30K 
Total requirements ; 164. 44 
Deduct: 
Nonrecurring programs (including 1952 project programs) c — 56, 40 
Rents and utilities assumed by GSA (net annual cost of leases and handling charges — 2 
Temporary positions a6 
Cost of relocation and renovation of space 
Special maintenance projects, Washington National Airport — 3% 
Special equipment purchases for aircraft — 4 
Cost of payroll tabulating service 9 


Base for 1953 107. 5 
Net difference, 1953 over 1952 


Requirements : 
ig Difference, 
increase (+ 





1952 or de- 
idjusted 1953 crease ( 

Salaries and expenses $104, 610, 776 ($108, 970, 000 | 4+-$4, 359, 224 
Establishment of air-navigation facilities 121, 141,499 | +21, 141.499 h 
rechnieal development and evaluation 1, 270, 000 1, 265, 000 5, 000 = 
Maintenance and operation, Washington ~ 
National Airport 1, 347, 650 1, 365, 000 +17, 350 eS 
Construction, Washington National Airport 30, 000 +30, 000 > 
Fedoral-Aid airport program, Federal Airport - 
Act 2 26, 500,000 | +26, 500, 000 as 
Maintenance and operation, public airports, s 
Territory of Alaska 325, 000 $70, 000 +-145, 000 v 
Air Navigation Development 2, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 = 
107, 553,426 | 161,741,499 | +54, 188,073 +54, 188 ss 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 161, 741, 4 > 
! Includes $10,641,499 for liquidation of prior year contract authorization. : 
* Includes $ 9,000,000 for !iquidation of prior year contract authorization. = 
Summary of obligations by object of expenditure > 

. g ) } 

1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimat > 
t. 


01 Personal services | $82, 621, 070 $91, 679, 284 $93, 92: 


OTHER OBJECTS 


02 Travel 3, 998, 047 3 O15, 146 ‘ 
03 Transportation of things 994, 815 1, 207, 033 

04 Communication of services 7, 012, 634 7, 760, 536 

05 Rents and utility services 3, 343, 045 3, O84, G02 2 

















06 Printing and reproduction | 425, 949 433, 833 

07 Other contractual services 3, 681, 811 290, 973 
Services performed by other agencies 3, 357, 531 3, 292, 794 

08 Supplies and materials 7, O16, 

09 Equipment 14, 445, 2 

10 Lands and structures i 10, O98, 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 47, 070, 703 20, 629. 7: 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 831, 938 2. 486, 38! 

15 Taxes and assessments ‘ ‘ | 68, 698 163, 859 232 & 
Total other objects 98, 408, 791 76, 825, 109 54, 274, ( 
Subtotal gross 181, 029, 861 168, 504, 393 148, 197, 64 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 204, 310 258, 364 258, 
Total obligations | 180, 825, 551 168, 246, 029 147, 939, 2s 

ADJUSTMENT UNDER APPROPRIATIONS 

Reimbursements ~1, 972, 340 —1, 573, 50 

Transfers 

Amounts available in subsequent years 5, 265, 785 1, 000 

Amounts available from prior years 31, 025, 840 5, 265, 7 

Estimated savings 61, 332 

Contract authorization 36, 501, 000 

Appropriation to liquidate prior year contract authorization 62, O85, OOO 23, 874, 562 19, 641, 4 

Proposed supplementals for pay increase — 6, 300, 000 


Appropriation or estimate 178, 037, 886 158, 149, 528 161, 741, 4 
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Mr. Preston. We are glad to have with us this morning Mr. ( 
I. Horne, Administrator, and I suppose, Mr. Horne, you have a Rs 49: 
general statement that you wish to make at this time. has ™ 


GENERAL STATEMENT impo 

















; i 
Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared general statement svi 
here which I would like to submit to you. It contains a number o 
: . . 5 A Ss 
figures, and then I have a few comments that | would like to mak: 
i] time permits. 
» y , = ] ° y 
Mr. Preston. Very well, we will be very glad to insert your genera 
statement into the record at this point, and we will be glad to he 
irom vou as to your specific comments. 
Phe statement referred to is as follows: 
The estimates before vou for the Civil Aeronauties Administration repress 
the minimum requirements for carrving on the essential activities of the C2 
during fiseal vear 1953 In preparing these estimates, all programs have b 
reviewed in the light of theirdireet contribution to the national defense effor 
and to essential civilian needs I plan to conduct our operations so as to hold t 
a minimum the Federal Government's expenses But air power is essential 
United States and the CAA is an essential part of United States air power 
thus IT must ask vou for sizable sums in certain areas. The total estimate, 
cluding amounts requested for continuation of regular operations, capital invest 
ments, and liquidation of prior vear contract authorizations, is $161, 741,499 
compared with $162,319,167 for the fiseal vear 1952 and $178,037,886 for 
fiscal vear 1951.) The amount requested for 1953 consists of $114,070,000 | 
regular operating programs; $28,030,000 for capital investments; and $19,641,499 
for liquidation of contract authorizations previously granted by Congress 
\ statement of the funds requested for 1953 compared with those provided for 
L951 and 1952 follows: 
R era budget ) ) 1953 Incr a 
sand expenses SOR S500. 000 $105, 2450, 000 $108, 970, 000 +-$3, 720 
echnical development and evaluatior T5000 1, 270, 000 265, 000 
Maint ce and opera . Was! n Na 
tio Airpor 0 1. 380. 00) 1, 365, 00 l 
Ma N e and operat Ol pu | 
lerrit v of Alaska 325, OO 170, O00 4-145 
Air navigation development 4, 916, 000 2.000, 000 £2 (WM) 
| 1uthorit q 1 (MK & 225 O00 14, 070, OOO +7 w45 
Add I juidate I R 
t authority 9 885. 000 1, 874, 562 1, 874 ) 
i I lar operating budget 8, 076, OOO 110, 099, 562 114, 070, 000 +-3, 970, 438 (" 
1), 
Cay budget ) 152 19 Increas 
7 
Establishment of air navigation facilitic $19, 000, 000 $10, 500, 000 $10, 500, 000 
Const n National Airport 1), OOO 75, OOO 30, 000 $45 
Land nal Washington Air 
port 1, 000, 000 ve | 
Fed im 24. 200. 000 L&, 700, 000 17, 500, 000 -1, 20 
Cl Act 1, 622. S86 944, 605 O44 : 
wuthority 16, 362, 886 30, 219, 605 28, 030, 000 2, 189, f 
Ad juidate f 
t 59, 200. 000 99 0000. O00 19, 641, 499 ~2. 358 
Total capital-investment budget 105, 562, 886 52, 219, 605 17, 671, 499 4, 548 
Grand total 2 214, 538, S86 162, 329, 167 161, 741, 499 977, HHS 
Includes proposed supplemental estimate for pay increase requirements in the following amounts 
Salaries and expenses ‘ $6, 150 
echnical development and eva yn 0 
Maintenance and operation, Washington Na | Airpo 50 





2 Includes $36,501,000 in contract authorization, 
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0 rhe needs of both military and civil aviation in 1953, for the services rend>red 
hy this Administration, will be excess of those e xperienced i in 1951 and anticipated 
in 1952. E xpansion of n.ilitary air power to meet national defense requireirents 

as materially increased the workload of this ageney and will further increase it. 
Business and agricultural aviation have substantiallv increased and now represent 
mportant factors in the economy of this country. Notwithstanding these factors, 
he estimates are based on operating plans requiring $577,668 less in 1953 than 
he 1952 appropriation adjusted for increased pay costs. Significant changes in 
ers of program items are as follows: 


{) 
{. Salaries and expenses $3, 720, 000 
1. Cost of operating additional Federal airways facilities 
previously authorized for construction: 
a a) Maintenance 2 002. 000 
hb) Operations 1. 773, 000 
Stock and stores 378, 000 
2. Increased workload in airways facilities 
(a Air traffic control centers c 737, 000 
bh) Communications stations ? 500, 000 
\ 3. Other increases in Federal airways requirements er 
due to additional workload . a es 149, 000 
{. Additional requirements for maintenance and ope ration 
of aircraft 1 48 000 
5. Interfunctional costs principally for replacement of 
passenger-carrving vehicles 34, 000 
6. Miscellaneous program adjustments i 34, 000 
7. Additional cost of operating Federal airways facilities on a 
full-vear basis in 1953 if +- 633, 000 
8. Reductions resulting from the amended annual leave laws 1. 468. 000 
9. Curtailment of airport development principally due to 
" elimination of airport management advisory services », OOO 
10. Reductions in requireme nts for aviation development 39, 000 
a 11. Reduction in aviation information activities 17 000 
12. Reductions resulting from combining the operation of air 
traffic control towers and communications stations 344, 000 
13. Reductions tage from discontinuance of operating 
facilities of the Federal Airwavs system 195, 000 
14. Miscellaneous decreases in the Federal airways program 141, 000 
15. Elimination of nonrecurring items for: 
a) Claimant agenev activities 177, 000 
b) Rents and utilities assumed by the General Services 
Administration _ — By: 201, 000 
c) Temporary positions 172. 000 
d) Relocation and renovation of office space 34, 000 
e) Special aircraft equipment 16, 000 
(f) Payroll tabulating services 9, 000 
B. Reduction in requirements for liquid ating contract authoriza- 
tion for the establishment of air- navigation facilities 1. 858, 000 
‘ C, Full-vear operational requirements for public airports in the 
Territory of Alaska - 145, 000 
D, Requirements for development of equipment and svstems for 
common civil and military air navigation and traffie control 2 000, 000 
E. Construction at Washington National Airport 15. 000 
F. Reduction in eash requirements for the Federal-aid airport 
program 2 200, 000 
During 1951 major accomplishments of the Agenev ineluded: 
A. Handling major increases in all tvpes of aviation activity with no increases 
il personnel. 





B. Improving the Federal airways svstem by 
1. Commissioning 53 VHF radio ranges, thus having 360 in full operation 
as of June 30, 1951. 

2. Carrving on a program for providing improved assistance to aircraft in 
making airport approaches and landings. This was accomplished by the 
operation of airport surveillanee and precision approach radar svstems at 
10 of the highest traffie densitv locations and resulted in greater safety and 
much less delavs at these points. 

3. Eight traffie control towers and two communications stations were added 
to the airwavs facilities. 
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C. During the calendar year 1951 the Administration’s efforts contri! 
materially to establishment by the scheduled airlines of their best safety recor 
to date. 

D. Improved safety standards and reliability of air navigation aids are by 
realized through intensive training courses conducted by the Administration 4 
attended by aviation safety agents and airways maintenance technicians. 

Ik. In accordance with the President’s program, continued emphasis is | 
given to management improvement. Under this plan, periodic reports are 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget on seven major improvement projects 
addition to the major projects, approximately 150 additional plans design¢ 
improve the management and operation of the Agency are being undertaken i! 
interest of improving quality and reducing the cost of services rendered by 
Administration. 

Utilization of the Federal airways svstem continues to inerease.  Aircrai 
operations at CAA operated airport traffic control towers rose from 11.9 mil 
in 1946 to 16.3 million in 1951. During the same period, the number of fix post 
at CAA air route traftic control centers rose from 8.8 million to 12.6 mill 
Instrument approaches in fiscal vear 1948 totaled 185,031 and increased to at 
of 361,630 in 1951. In 1949, subsequent to the inauguration of ground co: 
approach radar, 8,120 utilized this service and 23,092 approaches were monitore 
by the three facilities in operation. In 1951, with 10 facilities in operation, 
number of GCA approaches totaled 26,653 and 62,534 approaches were monitor 
During the 5 years GCA facilities have been in operation, 69 aircraft in distres 
have been assisted by radar and are considered ‘‘saves”’ 

The actual and forecasted activity reflected in our count of traffic points « 
denced continued increase and service by the airways system. Statistically, 
actual and estimated workload in terms of traffic points indicates the followi 
trend: 








Traffie points 


| Actual 1951 Estimated Estim it 
over 1950 1952 over 1953 rie . 
1951 1952 
Percent Percent Perce 
Towers. . om reeen eee 11 8 
Centers . ; 15.5 p 


The estimates for 1952 and 1953 are based on 

1. A continued rate of increase in air carrier operations, leveling off somewha 
from the 1951 high rate of increase resulting from the Korean emergency. 

2, Continued increases in the itinerant category due primarily to militar) 
operations. 

3. Continued local operation at approximately the same level as in 1951. This 
gives effect to the decrease in local flying resulting from the curtailment of G!| 
flight training. 

1. The advent of larger Air Force and reactivation of Reserve units. 

5. Continued increase in agricultural and industrial uses of aircraft. 

The 1953 estimates reflect the revision in organizational structure of t! 
Washington and regional offices of aviation safety as recommended by the Senat« 
Appropriations Committee. In general, this reorganization provides for effectiv: 
administration through reducing the number of organization units and makin: 
more specific assignments of operational authority and responsibility. 

The public airports at Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, have been placed 
service on a limited basis through use of temporary hangar and administratio 
building facilities. Contracts for the permanent administration buildings will } 
awarded in the spring of 1952 and it is estimated that by 1953 operations will ! 
conducted on a regular basis from the permanent facilities. 

The objectives outlined by the RTCA report and approved by the Congressio: 
Air Policy Board require the continued development of air navigation and comm 
nications systems capable of meeting the common civil and nontactical militar) 
requirements. In appearing before the committee last vear, we indicated tl 
the program established to meet this objective would be curtailed due to limited 
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vineering talent and research facilities. By 1953, there not only will be suffi- 

t facilities in existence to permit necessary work to go forward but there will 

be urgent need for additional work to prevent our airways system from falling 

behind in the growth of United States air power. <A total of $2,000,000 has been 

requested for carrying out the activities of the Air Navigation Development 
Board. This program has the support of the Department of Defense. 


INCREASE IN AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, there have been some very real 
Increases in United States aircraft operations during 1951, and then 
‘beginning of fiscal 1952 shows additional increases. This is in all 

U1 nited States aircraft operations. 

Specifically there have been outstanding increases in the military 
operations. For example, there has been a rough 20-percent increase 
in United States military operations along our airways. And ap- 
proximately a 10-percent increase in the civil operations along our 
urways. 

Now the CAA, as vou know, serves all elements of aviation. It 
does not serve solely any one clement, but it serves all elements, 
and particularly military atreraft in military operations as well 
our civil carriers. 

But despite these increased air operations, and despite the increased 
mportance of air operations. the CAA is sincerely trving to hold these 
Federal expenditures to a minimum as far as we are concerned. We 
realize that economy in the Federal Government is essential and we 
are trving to practice it 


TOTAL ESTIMATE 


Now in round figures, the total of all funds requested by the CAA 
for fiscal 1953 is $161,741,900. It is worthy of note that this is, 


-—— 


over-all, $577,000 less than the total appropriated for 1952. 
MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


During the period since the last time we appeared before you, we 
have made many management improvements in the CAA, in addition 
to those that were made in prior years and discussed here. Throughout 
the CAA these days we feel that we are investigating ourse Ives. con- 
tinuously and thoroughly. We police ourselves and police our own 
use of funds and pe ‘rsonnel in order to achieve greater economies and 
efficiencies with the people that we have. 

Now as one example of the result of this self-investigation and self- 
policing, I would call attention to the combination of our communica- 
tion organization and our air-traffic-control organization. We have 
amalgamated these two vital parts of the CAA into a single Airways 
Operations Division. This is better for the CAA people, it is better 
for the public, and it results in doing more work with less people. 

Onlv by such activities, which include, by the way, the actual com- 
bination of 46 towers and communications stations into new combined 
tower and communication station facilities, have we been able 
cope during this past period with these large increases in aircraft 
operations which I have mentioned, and our large increases in work- 
loads, without large increases in personnel. We have done that. 








REASONS FOR INCREASE REQUESTED 


Now the only major portion of our request this year which is a 
increase, is the increase in our airways-operation and maintenance 
program. There are two basic reasons for this increase. 

In the first place, for any given number of airways operations per- 
sonnel, there is a finite number of aircraft which that many peop); 
can handle safely. When the number of aircraft increases beyond thy 
safe limit that we can handle with the people we have, then we hay 
to limit the operation of aircraft, and we do. 

Now this is a definite limitation on United States air power when 
this becomes necessary. 

In addition to the increases we ask for this increased workload to 
cope with the increased actual operations of aircraft, there is a second 
basic reason for this increase. In prior years the Congress has deter- 
mined that we should purchase and install new facilities to improv 
our airways, to expand them, to increase the safety of them. Wi 
have done this, and now we ask for the people to operate and maintain 
these new facilities which are a definite increase over our entire plant 
in prior vears. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horne, bave you reached the point already 
where you must decline anybody a flight plan? You said there is 
a limitation on United States air power. 

Mr. Horne. That is correct. 

Mr. Presron. Have vou reached that point? 

Mr. Horne. We have in several places in the country reached a 
point that under certain circumstances and conditions we have actually 
had to refuse aircraft operations in order to preserve safety. 

Now these were temporary because we immediately shifted peopl 
from one place to another. We immediately took the actions avail- 
able to us to balance the monetary unbalance in personnel which 
caused this, but we are now getting down to the point, which is th: 
basis of my whole statement here, that our personnel are so thinly 
spread that where there is a sudden decrease in the personnel at any 
one point, we must stop or greatly reduce the operation of aircraft 
at that point in order to have time to try to smooth the thing out and 
transfer people from one place to another. We are getting to the 
point where we haven't got the people to transfer from one place to 
another, so that the only course left to us is the limitation on actual 
operations during certain kinds of weather. 

Now that is a point which we can go into further if you like, but 
that is the basis of our feeling, that even at a time when the most 
stringent economies are essential in Federal operations there are 
basic reasons and good sound causes why we have to ask vou for an 
increase in the number of people to maintain and operate the airways 
which we have. 


INCREASES REQUESTED ONLY FOR PRESENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Presron. Does this contemplate additional people for existing 
facilities, air facilities in the way of fields, or does it contemplate the 
creation of additional control towers for additional fields to relieve th: 
congested traffic conditions around some of our metropolitan areas’ 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. We are not contemplating this year the 
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actual inerease in new equipments or new stations. We are asking 
only for the increases necessary at existing stations to handle the 
increased traffic using the existing stations, and in addition the people 
to maintain and operate the new stations which we have built with the 
funds which you have appropriated for us in the past. 


FUTURE NEED OF ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Preston. What do you have to say about the need for addi- 
tional landing fields, airports in our metropolitan areas where the 
traffic is becoming severely congested? 

Do you anticipate in our metropolitan areas that additional fields 
will have to be established? For instance, up in the New York area 
and places like Los Angeles —I don’t know, Miami, I think, has pretty 
well solved its problem, haven’t they? 

Mr. Horne. Even Miami is very close to saturation, sil 

Mr. Presron. How far off do vou think the time is when new 
facilities are going to have to be added in these congested areas? 

Mr. Horne. [ think the time is not far off, sir, because in many of 
our congested areas we are approaching saturation of the individual 
fields. 

Actually this vear we are not suggesting the creation of new airports 
because of the essential factor of economy, but | have no doubt that 
in the very near future years there will definitely be such a saturation 
of metropolitan airports in certain sections of the country that those 
areas will find it necessary to have an expansion of their airport or an 
additional new airport in order to cope with this increase in air opera- 
tions and air traffie. 

Mr. Presron. It is vour general statement, then, that the increases 
asked for in personnel in this bill are for the operation of additional 
facilities heretofore appropriated for by the committee, not additional 
facilities? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is generally true? 

Mr. Horne. That is generally true, sir. 

Mr. Preston. To what extent are vou asking for increases in your 
own Washington shop? 

Mr. Horne. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Preston. None at all? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. All right, go ahead, 


SAFETY 


Mr. Horne. T would like to say a word, sir, if | may, about safety. 
Now safety is certainly a prime function of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, and, as you know, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is stressing and has stressed safety. 

i would like to point out that safety in aircraft operations Is just as 
much a function of the efficient, reliable operation of the airways and 
of the proper location of airports as it is of the operation of our so- 
called Office of Aviation Safety. 

it is sometimes not recollected that the total integrated operation 
of the CAA is a measure of safety in the air, but not the operation of 
any one segment of the CAA, 
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Now we have been stressing safety matters very strongly with aj 
the air carriers in the past years. We have gone to the air carriers 
without fanfare of trumpets and have worked with them to recognizc 
their faults and difficulties, to improve their operation; and we hay; 
improved their operation. I think that it is a result of our direc 
working with them, which has made the safety record for this past 
year as good as it is—and it is good. The actual statistics show tha} 
it is good, despite the unusual difficulties, the increases in traffic and 
the unusually bad weather we have been having. 


REORGANIZATION 


Now here again in the safety field, we have reorganized the Wash- 
ington and field offices of aviation safety in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, in accordance with a plan approved by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and this gives us, we feel, a better chance 
to do more work and better work with the same number of people 

Again [ point out, no increase in the people of our Office of Aviatior 
Safety, but a more efficient use of these people has been achieved 
again. 

KLIMINATION OF DUPLICATION WITH CAB 


Mr. Presron. Do you still have your duplication with the CAB 
on actual investigation? 

Mr. Horne. | feel not, sir, beeause with Mr. Nyrop, the Chairman 
of the CAB, and myself as Administrator, we are working so closely 
together, enjoying each other's mutual confidence, through our past 
associations, that I think Mr. Nyrop will agree with me that whatever 
duplications remained have been eliminated, and we are working as 
nearly as a single organization as our statutory requirements permit 
us to do, not duplicating in the CAA the Board functions and not 
duplicating in the Board the CAA functions. 


QUESTION OF SAFETY OF C-46 COMMANDOS 


Mr. Presron. On the question of safety, it has been noted that a 
great many C-46 Commandos have crashed during recent months 
which would lead one to believe that there is something wrong with 
this craft or else they are being overloaded, principally IT believ: 
through the nonscheduled lines they have had the misfortune o 
accidents with the C-46’s. 

Have vou reached any conelusion about that? Of course IT know 
the ship has been in existence for a long time, but have vou peopl 
had any reason to suspect that there should be a reduction in the load 
lumit of this plane, or that there is any special reason for the fact that 
so many C-46’s have been involved in these accidents? 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, about a year ago the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration initiated a series of tests of the C46 airplane and ils 
load to determine what was the correct load under the rule that th: 
airplane is now certificated for nonscheduled air carriers. 

These tests convinced us —and we have recommended to the Board 
that the gross-weight load of the C-46 aircraft should be reduced from 
what was certificated some time ago to what our tests indicated should 
be the proper maximum load. Now very recently both Mr. Nyrop 
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aud | became extremely concerned over the recent C—46 accidents and 
made special efforts in this matter. 

The CAA, for example—I spent New Year’s Eve at mv office and 
worked out and sent out to the entire field a special plan for emergency, 
thorough, complete inspections of all C-46 aircraft. 

You know that our general policy has to be, because of the number 
of people that we have, that we make spot checks and spot inspections. 
It would be physically impossible for the CAA with its people to 
inspect every airplane, for example. But nevertheless, even on New 
Year’s Eve, we stopped everything else, everybody who was on vaca- 
tion went back to work, and in order to be absolutely certain that 
there was nothing unusual here coutrary to the public interest, we 
Sl: turned every man we had on inspecting every C—46. 


lies Now I haven’t got the full results of all that yet, but in a general 
le way T can say to you that we have not discovered anything new or 
hee F unusual about the airplane. It is just the same airplane it was. 


Most of the recent things vou have read about have not been caused 
‘Ol F by any failure in the airplane itself. The only one so far—and IT am 
red FP not trying to prejudge what the investigations will show; I am just 
irving to answer your question-—the accident at E lizabeth was 
caused, I believe, by a cylinder blowing out, and that is the only real 
evidence of any particular fault with the airplane itself. 


\B The others were all misinterpretations or bad weather or some 
difficulty in navigs ution or something of that nature. Does that answer 

an F your question, sir? 

ely Mr. Preston. Yes, that dees. I want to ask a further question. 

SUH Has the load reduction been pxt 2s effect vet? 

rer Mr. Horne. No, sir. 

as Mr. Preston. Has it been recommended? 

ut Mir. Horne. Yes, sir. 

ot Mr. Presron. CAB would be the people who would do that. 


\fr. Horne. Yes, sir, and | feel that the CAB is intending to act 
on those recommendations in the very near future. Because of the 
unusual and controversial nature of having had one certification for 
vears, With new tests, new evidence, now, the CAB, | think rightly, 


he f veld a hearing, and that hearing has been completed, a public hearing, 
, — vend the results thereof are being analyzed by the CAB examiners. | 
> E believe the CAB will act quite shortly on the results of that hearing. 
r Mr. Presron. All right, go ahead. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 





4 Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, with these increased workloads that 
: | have been mentioning to you, we have also had our responsibilities 
increased, 

Kor example, the passage of Public Law 778, which vests in the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to control aireraft for security 
reasons, has of course been delegated by him to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the carrying out of the requirements for security 
control of aircraft, working with the Air Force and with the Air Defense 
Conu mand, is a real inerease in our responsibilities as well as in our 
i) rkload. 
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Working with the Air Defense Command, the CAA is now, I wou 
venture to say, a very important part of the basic air defense opers. 
tions of this country. 

We are also an important part of any militarv air operations 
this country, because military aircraft use our facilities, our services 
our airways, our aids to navigation, our communications, perhiap 
even more under certain circumstances than any of the civil airera 
do. 

In addition there have been necessary mobilization plans. — ‘l' 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is involved with the Defense A 
Transport Administration, I am, in one capacity, a part of 
Defense Air ‘Transport Administration, and in that connection \ 
have been making a number of very important mobilization. plan: 
for the use of aircraft in the event of mobilization and so forth. 

Additionally, we have had to create the Office of Aviation Defe: 
Requirements. ‘The Civil Aeronautics Administration is the clain 
ing agent for all civil aviation, for materials, parts, and so fort! 
under the controlled-materials plan. Now those are some high ligh 
of our new and additional responsibilities which we are facing, agai 
with no increase in personnel. 

Not only have there been these increased operations of basic au 
earricrs and of the military which I have given to vou, but I eall t 
vour attention a new, growing, and increasingly important facet o/ 
civil aviation, namely, what | would lump together as general aviation 


INCREASES IN AGRICULTURAL, BUSINESS, AND INDUSTRIAL AVIATION 


Gentlemen, the increase in agricultural aviation, and the increase: 
importance of agricultural aviation to this country, is an outstanding 
feature of civil aviation just in the last year or two, 

There has also been a tremendous increase in business and industria 
aviation, that is, the use of small-and medium-sized aircraft for busines: 
and industrial purposes. 

These increases are significant, and I think should be noted as being 
an additional clement, important to the economy as well as the defens: 
of the country, of aviation, not previously discussed at great lengt! 
and containing a story which [ think has not vet been told, this new 
use, additional and important use, of aviation. 

Mir. Preston. You mentioned two categories there. In agricul- 
ture you are speaking of crop dusting and such as that? 

Mr. Horne. | am thinking of two very basic uses in connectio! 
with agriculture. I have met and talked at great length with 
National Flying Farmers Association which is growing by leaps an 
bounds. They use aireraft for farm work not connected with sprai 
ing and dusting but merely for farm transportation work, city 
farm, farm to city, people, produce, seeds, and so forth. 

In addition, there are our crop dusters, out pest control, operations 
of that nature, in which we are using the airplane primarily as 
spraver or a duster or for direct crop control. So there are two basi 
uses of aviation in agriculture and ranching, 

Mr. Prestox. Has Public Health called on vou people for ans 
cooper: ition in connection with studies to determine what damage is 
being done to the health of the population as the result of using DDT 
and arsenic in dusting? 
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\Mir. Horne. Not directly, sir. I think that has been worked with 
the Department of Agriculture. Of course, our work in this field is in 
alliance with the Department of Agriculture. 

We confine ourselves to the aircraft parts of it, while the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture actually is concerned with the materials, dusting, 
seeding spraying, and that sort of thing, 

Mr. Preston, There are studies going on now which may result in a 
decrease in that activity. It has been pretty well established that 
DDT and arsenic is doing a great deal of damage to the lives of people 
in the areas where winds carry the insecticide away from the areas 
being dusted, into the populated areas, and it is quite a serious matter, 
but of course you don’t have that trouble in the isolated areas where 
they use it, 

Continue, Mr. Horne. 

Mr. Horne. These various increases which | have mentioned and 
the increases in United States air power which are being made, | 
feel insure further increases in aircraft operations in the future 

I think we must be ready, we must keep up with the increased 
production and use of aircraft, and to this end we have included 
in our request $2,000,000 this vear for the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board, and we can go into that in more detail as we come to that 
part, if you desire. 


REDUCTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES AND OVERHEAD 


Now we have followed the very helpful suggestions and directives 
which the Appropriations Committee has given us. We have further 
reduced our administrative services and our overhead. We did not 
think it was possible to reduce them any mors, but we have. 

At this point I think we have reduced our administrative services 
and overhead to the point where we would weleome anybody who can 
find any different way to do it, and we have come to the pomt where a 
certain number of clerks, stenographers, administrative help is 
required to keep up the accounting regulations and follow the rules 
and regulations laid down by the various requirements for our opera- 
tion of a Government department. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horne, vou made a very unusual statement, 
Suppose we gave vou a straight across-the-board 10 percent cut, 
don’t you suppose that your agency would continue to function, con- 
tinue to operate, and provide the services to the publie that they 
require? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Presron. That is debatable. I think it could be said in fair- 
ness, that the CAA has been rather diligent in looking into their 
administrative practices. I think you have. I think you have 
profited by the investigations that have been made. 

Mr. Horne. We certainly have, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Investigations made by the committee staff, but it 
is our general impression that although administrators feel convinced 
that they have reached the point where any further reduction might 
produce diminishing returns, that if everybody puts himself to the 
task before him, you can generally apply a 10 percent cut and still 
cet along pretty good. 


96361—-52——_-8 
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Mr. Horne. I don’t disagree with you, sir. I merely point out 


that the CAA applied itself to reductions several years before anybody 


else, and so now is in the position of having done a good job, made 
possible reductions, just at the time when further economies ar 
obviously desired. 

Mr. Preston. We are the first to commend you, I assure you. 


ELIMINATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Horne. Another aspect which we have gone into in accordance 


with this committee’s recommendations, we have made a continuing 


evaluation of all CAA facilities in the field, and we have cut out thos: 
facilities which were less effective. 

For example, in fiscal ’51 and °52 we have actually discontinued 19 
communication stations, 3 fan markers, 2 SRA radio ranges, and we 
have placed 42 towers on part-time operation. 

Mr. Preston. How many of these were brought about by virtue 
of the fact that the military took over the principal control of the 
field? 

Mr. Horne. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Presron. None at all? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. All of these are civilian fields not being used by the 
military? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That certainly indicates you have looked into it 
closely. You feel you have not impaired air safety by so doing? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; not by those steps. That was the under- 
standing and the directive, that we were not to impair air safety but 
we were to reduce those facilities which could be reduced without doing 
that, and we have by this careful evaluation taken these steps which 
we think are proper and we thank the committee for its advice and 
assistance. 


PERSONNEL TRANSFERRED TO CONGESTED AREAS 


Mr. Preston. Do you know right offhand how many people you 
were able to dispense with as a result of this retrenchment? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I don’t have the figure at hand, but I would 
point out, as I think I did before, that the bodies which we thus saved 
were what we used in order to keep safe operations going in areas 
where the congestion had increased tremendously, and it was by thes 
and similar economies and only by these factors that we have been 
able to cope with the tremendous increases in operations which | 
detailed to vou. 

We have used therefore the people saved in this fashion, and by thi 
combinations we mentioned before, in order to augment the per- 
sonnel at those areas in which operations have increased so 
tremendously. 


INCREASED LOCAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR FEDERAL AID AIRPORT 
PROGRAM 


Another aspect I would like to mention is that the whole characte: 
of the Federal-aid airport program has changed in the last year 
Whereas you gentlemen will recall a time when local funds and 
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out sponsors were somewhat difficult to find, during the past year we have 
ody had a large number of communities come to the CAA with cash in 
» all hand seeking Federal matching funds for airport-aid programs. 
art These communities now have a total of $53,000,000 available for 


immediate use for the balance of 1952, over and above the matching 
funds which have been put together with the Federal-aid airport funds 
granted in the 1952 appropriation. 

We are informed by these communities that for 1953 they will have 
an additional $25,000,000 cash available for such projects. That will 


om make a total of $78,000,000 of local community funds available to 
mae match whatever Federal funds may be made available. 

et Thus the CAA is now in the difficult position of deciding, or having 
. to decide, which of these many valuable and important community 
td projects are most essential, and our emphasis is always on the value 
=e to national defense, and to which of these projects will be assigned 

pro] 
whatever limited Federal-aid airport funds may be made available. 

i Finally, gentlemen, | thank you for this opportunity to make a few 
~ comments, and since the services now being provided by the Civil 


Aeronautics Administration are in truth essential to the operation of 
all types of aircraft, both military and civil, I submit that the opera- 
tions and services of the Civil Aeronautics Administration are now and 
will continue to be an essential part of our United States air power. 

= Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Horne. Mr. Marshall, do you have 
any questions of the Administrator? 


CONSTRUCTION OF ACCESS ROADS 


ia Mr. Marsuaty. I have questions in connection with the road 
it matter that was referred to yesterday. I presume though that that 
4 should come up when we are discussing the Federal-airport part of 
h the program. 

d Mr. Horne. At your pleasure, sir. 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Horne could probably answer your questions 
on that. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Perhaps then it would be agreeable with the chair- 
T man that we go into that now. 

Mr. Preston. I think it would be perfectly all right. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I have been somewhat interested in the airport 
construction program as it relates to the building of roads or lending 
: assistance in the building of roads from airports to what we commonly 
eall common highways. What authority does the Civil Aeronautics 
| Administration have to build reads for townships and counties and 
| cities and States? 

Mr. Horne. The best answer I can give you to that question is, sir, 
that under the Federal Aid Airport Act, we are authorized to partici- 
pate in the so-called access road projects. I am speaking now defining 
an access road as one which runs from a public highway to the airport 
property. I am not talking about roads on the airport which are 
called entrance roads but sometimes mistakenly called access roads. 

Access roads, as I believe you are interested in, run from airport 
property to a public highway. 

Now if it is a question of actual public or State highways, then our 
legal people feel that we are not allowed to participate in them, but 
when it is the question of connecting airport land to the nearest 
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developed State road or county road or highway, then they feel tha 
we are able to participate. 

Now as a historical matter, as far as I can discover from a ae 
rough glance at the records, the CAA in its entire history of 
Federal-aid airport program has had only one access road sebiptiam 
This was in Safford, Ariz., and it was approximately 8 miles of roa: 
through undeveloped public lands to get from the nearest highway 
the airport property, and | = lieve that is the only access road we hay 
ever actually participated 1 

There is a second project now under consideration, and that 
an access road for Holman Field in St. Paul, Minn., area. This 
been under discussion, and a searching matter for our legal tale: 
and the legal talent of other agencies for some little time, beeaus 
there we have a complication that the access read is also considere: 
and can be considered as a city street, and our legal people feel that 
we do not have the authority to participate in a project which coul 
be considered as a part of a city street or a city road. 


So what we are doing now is iene this whole Holman Field 


access road project to the Comptroller General for a decision as to 
whether the CAA does or does not have the legal authority to par- 
ticipate in that type of project. 


Mr. Marsnaty. This matter is quite an unfortunate matter, since 
the local people were given the understanding that if they contributed 
funds to the construction of that road on the basis of a contributing 


share, that the Federal Government would enter into it. 
Mr. Horne. That is correct, sir; they were so given to understand 


Mr. Marsnauu. It has created quite a little disturbance for the 


local people in that regard. 


Mr. Horne. That is the most unfortunate case, sir, because, of 


course, our local people proceeded in very good faith, feeling that thi 
act clearly included access roads and that they could sponsor such a 
project and did submit it to Washington, but when the project got 
here in Washington and we had a more careful examination by thi 
best legal talent we had, we were then advised of this difficulty and 


could not see our way clear within the terms of the law as we under- 


stood it to proceed with the project. 

When the lawvers disagree, as they so often do, then we have to 
submit it to the Comptroller General for a final decision as to Whethe: 
this is or is not in truth, a proper expenditure of public funds, and 
that is what we have done. 

Mr. Marsnany. To vour knowledge, Mr. Horne, this matter of this 
roadway to Holman Field is the only such road of its nature that vou 
are aware of? 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, sir. TI say [ have made a hasty and 
rather rough check on the records, but the only thing we have been 
able to find in the checks since you first mentioned the matter to Mi 
Sawver is as I have given vou here. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Are you familiar with funds which were allotted to 
Litchfield, Minn.? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; but I would be glad to look into it and let 
you have the information as to what our records show regarding 
Litchfield, Minn. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Litchfield, Minn. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; we will certainly do that. 
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Mr. MArsHALL. I am not positive just what those funds were 
provided for. 

Mr. Horne. I will be very happy, sir, to consult the records and 
give you positive information. | haven't got it at my fingertips 
because I don’t know that particular project. 

Discussion off the record.) 


AGRICULTURAL AVIATION 


Mr. Marsuauy. I was interested, Mr. Horne, in vour statement 
about the flying farmers and the activities that they have entered into 
which are requiring, as I understood you, a study of the traffic prob- 
lems so that it requires a large expenditure of funds on the part of 
the CAA? 

Mr. Horne. Not directly for a traffic problem in most cases as 
far as the flving farmers are concerned. Obviously they fly mostly 
in uncongested areas or many of them have strips in their own back 
vards or on their own ranches. Many of them thus fly from their 
ranches or farms to relatively small airports. 

I was thinking more in ierms of the general increase in aircraft 
operations of this type of over-all general aviation, of which the flying 
farmers are a very essential and important part, and it would not 
involve traffic-control activities in most cases. 

It would be more the increase in aviation safety activities, educa- 
tional activities necessary to keep the pilots up to date, to inspect 
their aircraft, to assist them on occasion, that sort of thing which we 
do do a great deal of and which is very valuable to all pilots. 

Mr. MarsHacyu. In connection with their activities, have they made 
a request to vou for more services than they have had heretofore? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; they have not made any direct request to me 
for more services, but T have been working very closely with them in 
aiding them and assisting them wherever I could. In talking to many 
of them they feel, at least they have been kind enough to say that they 
feel, that the Civil Aeronautics Administration is now aware of their 
problem and is trying to help them and is helping them, 

Mr. Marsuanu. As I understand it, going back to this question of 
Mr. Preston’s on the dusting proposition, where dusting becomes a 
hazard, does the Civil Aeronautics Administration have any direct 
authority over that? 

Mr. Horne. Not being a lawver, sir, | will answer it to the best of 
my ability, and that is that the Civil Aeronautics Administration would 
not have any direct authority there. That would have to be, I should 
think, the Publie Health Service or the Department of Agriculture. 

However, | will say this: That in my opinion from the facts and 
firures that I have been able to get from the farmers and from the 
Department of Agriculture, even though the problem as described by 
Mr. Preston is a real one and must be solved and will be solved, I 
venture to say it will be solved by improved chemicals and by no 
decrease in the use of the airplane for agriculture, because the value of 
the airplane to agriculture has been so thoroughly proven, is of such 
extreme value as far as increasing crop production is concerned —and 
this is not my opinion, sir, this is the Department of Agriculture’s and 
the farmers’ own opinion—that in the opinion of these gentlemen that 
I have been working with, agriculture aviation is really here to stay, 
Ina big way. 
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Now surely we will have improved materials so that there will 10: 
be any public difficulty or danger to the publie in the dispensing of 
these crop-control materials. I think it is possible to have such 
materials. 

HAZARDOUS LOW FLIGHT FOR DUSTING 


Mr. Marsnauu. In the manner of dusting, it is my understanding 
that the plane, to do a proper job of that, has got to get as close as 
can to the crop. You can’t get miles up in the air and be effectiy: 
Now where does your authority come into this matter in connectio: 
with this hazardous low flying? 

Mr. Horne. We have of course to uphold the Civil Air on geome 
which require certain altitudes of flying in certain places under certa 
circumstances, but for trained crop dusters, after we have inspec ted 
and checked on their operation and seen that they have special 
skillful pilots and properly adjusted planes, we then give them special 
waivers for operations necessary to crop dusting at very low aides 

The aircraft used for crop dusting or pest control has to fly very low 
and does flv low. However, the aircraft for this purpose are specially) 
fixed. ‘The pilots are specially trained. 

The hazard to the people on the ground is very small, and actually 
in the past year you may have read that the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, participating with Texas A. and M. and with the Flying 
Farmers and with other people concerned, has developed a prototype 
of a special aircraft, specifically for the purpose of agricultural oper- 
ations, and this aircraft shows considerable promise as a prototype of 
improving the safety of agricultural flying. 

We have been in the CAA much concerned over the safety of crop 
dusters, particularly the pilots themselves, and I think we have con- 
tributed a great deal to their safety and it is not nearly as hazardous 
an operation as it was, and we do have now this new phototype air- 
plane specifically designed for the purpose of agricultural use. 


STANDARDS FOR DUSTING PILOTS 


Mr. Marsuautyt. A number of commercial firms enter into this 
work and hire their pilots to fly for them. Do you lay down any 
standards that they must require their pilots to meet to do the crop- 
dusting work or work of other similar hazardous nature? 

Mr. Horne. We have at the present time strong advisory work 
going on with the crop dusters, and we are seriously considering, along 
with the flving farmers organizations and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
as to whether or not any special regulations for qualification of crop 
dusting pilots should be instituted. At the present time there is not 
a specific regulation specially for crop-dusting pilots. 

[ am not sure there should be. It may be that the way we ar 
handling it safely now, by careful education and check-up and advice 
and assistance, it is improving the safety. Whether we should have a 
special rule or not is something that I will be able to answer you better 
on in a little while. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. You are interested though, in doing everything 
that you caa to protect a pilot against fly-by-night operations? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. And supposedly you have some commercial enter- 
prise which is taking advantage of young ambitious pilots in having 
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hazardous equipment, vou crack down on those when you become 
aware of them; is that correct? 

Mr. Horne. We would refuse a waiver for such operations, and 
they would be unable to operate because of our refusal to give them 
a waiver, so I feel that we have a control over the situation, and that 
we exercise it. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Do you recall on how many vou have rescinded 
waivers? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I] couldn’t recall that. 

| only recall talking to my regional administrators and to some of 
the crop-dusting experts in which I have heard of instances, possibly 
not even on the record, where we have refused a waiver until they hire 
a proper pilot, and then gave them a waiver at the later date when they 
corrected the situation for which we refused them the waiver. 

Mr. Marsuauy. But after you have given them the waiver once, 
you accept it from that standpoint. You haven’t cracked down on 
anvbody after that? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir, because the waiver is only given for a specific 
time and place, and as long as they have that set of conditions, the 
waiver holds good. 

If the conditions change, then they have to get another waiver, so 
I think we have been exercising a reasonably tight control over that. 

But as I say, we are working with the flying farmers and other 
people and the Board to check that specific thing that you have 
brought up, to see whether or not a special set of rules is appropriate 
or is needed. 

Mr. Marsnauu. I would personally dislike to see a hard-and-fast 
set of rules or laws passed in that particular regard, but where vou 
vet into ventures of as hazardous a nature as that, and where people's 
lives are involved, it does seem to me that there should be some crack- 
ing down on offenders to prevent having to put into effect laws and 
regulations that would be very strict and hard to interpret. 

Mr. Horne. I agree with you exactly, sir, and that is exactly the 
way we are trying to do it, is to handle the thing without special laws, 
if it can be handled, to avoid making more rules and regulations, but 
recognizing the seriousness of the problem, we are studying it and 
ave actually done the things that I have related to you to insure the 

aximum degree of safety that we can for that operation. 

“Mr. Manrsuauu. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all at this time. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger? 


INDUSTRIAL AVIATION 


Mr. Ctevencer. Mr. Horne, there is another type of aviation that 
is perhaps growing somewhat, and that is the industrial type where 
firms maintain planes of their own to fly personnel between their 
plants if they are located in different parts of the country. Has that 
become quite an item in civilian flying? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir, that is becoming a more and more important 
item, 

For example, I, myself, was surprised to learn that corporations 
own more multiengine aircraft, better equipped, than the scheduled 
airlines all put together. The rough figure, as I recall, is about1,150 
scheduled airline aircraft of the multiengine type, and the corporation 
aircraft total about 1,500. 
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They are well equipped, they fly a great deal, and corporations hay: 
found that the airplane which they own and operate pays big it 
business, industrial business. 

Mr. CLevencer. I knew it must be growing because of the growing 
number of firms in my State that maintain them, and, as you say, 
most all of them that I have seen are beautiful aircraft. 


CHANGE IN CHARACTER OF USE 


Mr. Horne. I would like to say though, sir, that in our experience, 
the initial use of what might be termed plush-lined aircraft for execu- 
tive-type travel has changed tremendously in the last couple of years 

The corporations that | am aware of now and the number of aircraft 
that they own and maintain and operate have changed in character 
tremendously. They are now work horse planes, not plush-lined, and 
they use them primarily to transfer skilled mechanics, personnel of all 
types, spare parts. 

Some of the corporations have even centralized their spare-parts 
stockpiling and are using their aircraft to fly key expensive spare parts 
from a central stock to outlying factories, thus saving a great man) 
dollars, far more than the cost of the aircraft, and in addition con- 
serving scarce material. This, | think, is a very essential part of the 
national economy. 

Mr. CLrevencer. If they have got some business in Washington, 
they don’t wait for a train reservation today. They make a flight, 
and ina couple of hours they are down here transacting their business, 
in many cases, and | think in defense production it is getting to be 
quite an item. 

Mr. Horne. It is indeed, sir. 

Mr. CLhevencer. Not only in the conservation of money, but con- 
servation of time of key personnel. And as you say, the plush lines 
Where they had them for pleasure and incidentally for business, | 
think it is more a part of business now. 

Mr. Horne. You are absolutely correct, sir; and that was exactly 
the reason that IT mentioned it in my comment, because it is so im- 
portant to recognize that it has changed character and grown so that 
it is now a very important factor in our national economy. 


UPGRADING OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Horne, have vou controlled this stepping up, 
this in-grade promotions, within reasonable bounds all through your 
ageney? 

Mr. Horne. I think we have, sir. I think we have made special 
efforts to check on it. 

Mr. Crevencer. Has there been very much upgrading? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. I think in the past vear we have had vers 
little upgrading except those which were specifically provided for, and 
we are making special efforts to not have promotions unless there ar 
positive overriding reasons and the public is going to benefit from 1 

Mr. CLevencer. | think that is all I have right now. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Aandahl. 
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AVAILABILITY OF LOCAL FUNDS FOR FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. AANDAHL. You mentioned, Mr. Horne, that some $50,000,000 
of local money has been offered for airport construction matching, 
and that you expect another $25,000,000. What portion of those 
projects would merit Federal support? 

Mr. Horne. That is a very difficult question to answer, sir, because 
that would of course depend upon the criteria used to determine 
whether they rated Federal support, 

Now under the original terms and thoughts and criteria of the 
Federal-aid airport program, the entire iinet ges would probably 
merit Federal me vtec ‘hing funds because they would be projects specifi- 
cally requested and of spec ific value to those communities concerned. 

At the present time in administering the Federal-aid airport pro- 
cram, We are using a new and very stringent set of criteria for judging 
which projects should be approved and which should be assigned any 
Federal matching funds, and these criteria in general are that we are 
limiting Federal Leggo ipation at the present time to existing airports, 
as in our fiscal “53 program, for example. 

We are also aii it to a relatively small amount of participa- 
tion in any one project, and we are limiting the projects to those which 
have definite national defense potentialities or direct national defense 
requirements. 

Where, for example, a large center of population has a tremendous 
increase in aircraft operations and where there is aircraft production 
and aircraft manufacture or defense production and manufacture, 
and increased requirements at that specific location are of definite 
value to the defense effort, at that point we feel that where an increase 
in the runway or an improvement in the runway is required, that is a 
very good thing. 

We have cut down the expansion of new terminal buildings to almost 
nothing. We have no projects on terminal buildings except where 
they are most inferior and extremely overcrowded, a very definite 
case of need. 

Thus, the answer to vour question is at the present time with the 
most stringent criteria, perhaps not more than a quarter of this would 
really meet those criteria if we had the funds to do it, which of course 
we do not, but fully two-thirds of it would meet quite stringent criteria 
as to real public value, and possibly 10 or 15 percent might be of 
dubious value as far as public use is concerned. 1 think that is the 
best answer I can give vou, sir. 

Mr. AANpAnL. The uncertainty of that answer makes my next 
question a little more difficult. IT was going to ask of money that is 
presently available and money that is requested in the 753 budget, 
what portion of these matching funds could you meet on a Federal 
DasIs. 

Mr. Horne. I can answer that question, sir. All of the Federal 
funds available used on matching projects having been obligated, this 
$78,000,000 is left over so there are no Federal funds available at the 
moment to match the $78,600,000, and within this appropriation before 
vou, our fiseal ’53 appropriation, | think the figure is $14,675,000. 

That is the amount included in our appropriation requests for new 
Federal-aid airport projects, so that vou might say that all we are 
requesting is $14.675.000 to match the $78,000,000 we have been told 
is available. 
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STATE AERONAUTIC COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Aanpant. I have one other question. You were talkin 
about the flying farmers. A number of the States have State acro. 
nautic commissions. Do you have any comment to make on whi 
proportion of that administrative responsibility might be left to Stat 
with respect to local flying such as the flying farmers and with rv. 
spect to the cooperation you have had with the States? 

Mr. Horne. We have had very good cooperation with the States 
Our regional people work directly with the State aeronautie com. 
missions. Different States have different types of commissions ai 
different numbers of people. 

I feel that the present division of labor or division of responsibility 
and authority is rather good. I don’t really see any good reason [o, 
changing any of it. 

For example, I feel very strongly that all elements of the airways 
operations, traffic control, communications, things which directly 
affect the safetv and operation of all aircraft have to be done solely 
by the Federal Government, and only one agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, in order to get safety which can only come with unified 
control and unified operation, unified standards. 

When it comes to inspection and licensing of pilots, and inspectior 
of aircraft, again I feel the Federal Government is able to maintai 
uniform standards which are essential to the public safety in general 
but when it comes to the important work that the State aeronauti 
commissions can and do do in assisting, promoting, developing, 
encouraging the use of aviation within the State, there I think they 
are doing a wonderful job, and I don’t think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should do that. 

I think that is up to the local State and communities, that they 
know what they need and they are better able with their local know!- 
edge to assist the local people to find the true uses of aviation which 
will help them rather than having uses sold to them perhaps by promo- 
tional activities or by failing to understand the tremendous values o/ 
aviation. 

Mr. Aanpani. When I asked the question, I did not have an) 
problem in mind. I did not have any particular conflict in mind, 
but | was interested. 

Mr. Horne. I would like to say that I feel that in general the Stat 
aviation officials are doing a good job, a necessary job, and that thi 
CAA is certainly working with them now to a far higher degree wit! 
closer and better liaison than we have had in the past. The CAA 
you see, has been recognizing the tremendous impact of this so-called 
general aviation on our small communities throughout the country 

Mr. AANDAHL. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 
F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 


J. H. TIPPETS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


E. S. HINSLEY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AVIATION 


SAFETY 


PHILLIPS MOORE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 


R. P. BOYLE,, GENERAL COUNSEL 
L. N. BAYNE, OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES 
D. G. SCHULER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual 


Appropriation or estimate $98, 500, OOO 
Transferred to 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 — 50, 000 
“Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the 
President,’’ pursuant to Public Law 45, approved 


June 2, 1951 — 505, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 97, 945, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources 24, 567 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1, 853, 337 
Total available for obligations 99, 822, 9O4 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 200, 218 
Obligations incurred 99, 622, 686 


NoTE.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for operation of traffic contre 


uthority contained in the Department of Commerce Appropriation Act, 1951 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual 


Direct obligations 


Operation of Federal airways $73, 931, 783 

2. Aviation safety 11, 421, 773 
Airport development 778, 727 

+, Aviation development 318, 920 
5, General counsel 365, 418 
Aviation information 299, 679 
Operation of aircraft 2,885, O15 

8. Office of Administrator 628, 204 
1, Staff and administrative services 5, 237, 291 
Interfunctional 1, 861, 047 
Aviation defense requirements 41, 492 
lotal direct obligations 97, 769, 349 


hligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


Operation of Federal airways 526, 838 
Aviation safety 11, 182 
Airport development 120 
General counsel 118, 038 
\viation information &, 595 
Operation of aircraft 219, 115 
staff and administrative services 926, 613 


Interfunctional 42, 836 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 1, 853, 337 


Obligations incurred 99, 622, 686 


1952 estimate 


$99, 100, 000 


99, 100, 000 
6, 150, 000 


1, 687, 740 


106, 937, 740 


106, 937, 740 


1952 estimate 


$80, 654, 113 
11, 814, 196 
SOY, Y1Y 
330, 048 


to 





105, 250, 000 


600, 730 





1, 687, 740 


106, 937, 740 


$108, 970, 000 


108, 970, 000 


1, 521, 500 


110, 491, 500 


110, 491, 500 


= 


] tower 


1953 estimate 


$85, 047, 000 
11, 732, 000 





707. 000 
289, OOO 
OOO 

5, OOO 

2, 572, 000 
000 

), BODO 

1, 524, 000 


108, 970, 000 


406, OOO 


119, 000 


350). 000 
628, 500 
18, 000 
1. 521, 500 


110, 491, 500 












































199 
ae 
Obligations by objects 
Object cl cation 951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 ¢ 
= 
Sun r val services 1 1 
0! 
Total numt nerman a 
Full ne ¢ ! of al 8] ! s 
Average number of all employees 15.061 Dedu 
iat 
Ave ( slaric ide 
Chi ] } le Ad 
Ave lar $4. 620 $5.14 ¢ Ot 
\ 1 GS-7.9 GS-80 ( 
( rote nd custodial grad i 
: l 83, 065 $4,100 t 
4 race CPC-7.8 CPI ( Expend 
I l servi } tior 
Permanent positions SH6. TAT. 306 ero Ou 
Part.¢ it orary Dt 240) 
Reeul ess of 52 k base 68. T25 
P nt ahove } r « 5 OGR RN? R ¢ 
| { } = dant iI lot *Q9- \I 
obligations 73, 471, 098 81, 726, 84 83 pens 
D t ohl ne page 
i | 7? R28 yore 
it } 3k \ [ 
; tot if , 1,2 
$ ( u 1 Se ¢ 6 Ss. 1 
{ R nte nd ut lity r © 
ility 2 84 
t I ind repr T " 
O7 Ort wtuosl ser ) 1.9 
~ erfo ed t ( " : 
O® terial { ( 
no nt 9 Q 
1 q ts. sut el aa y ut 5 
1 1? i ! i ¢ 
1 ¢ 
axes and SSI ql 
) C 
subtot 7.973. 659 105, 502. 509? 109, 22 Sn 
I ’ lirt ind it OT m”V4 ) FO FO yr Cc 
Direct obligations incurred 97. 769. 349 105, 250. 000 108 
Ohlig nS 1! t of reimbursements fr thera F ! 
n sements othe 
1 
Personal service 1, 283, 943 1, 226, 476 1, OM 
02 Travel 68, 417 49, 990 { 
( IY portation of thing 91, 902 If, 3RF 
04 Q O41 & 
$e 6, 590 
OG rH) 
7 66, 905 7 
s 313, 701 Ds 
! ~ 1 
a 3 O84 1 
13 9 
1 
4 
Subt I 1, 853, 33 1, 693, 602 1, 52 
ed t r for quarters and sub ence 5, S62 ‘ pad 
Total obligations | bl ut of reimbursements from S 
er accounts 1, 853 1, 687, 740 1, 521 7 
Obligations incurred 19, 622. B86 106, 937, 740 110.4 
\ 
\ 
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Analysis of expenditures 











1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $11. 415, 408 $12. 860, 1¢ 
Obligations incurred during the year 99, 622, 686 106, 937 110. 491. 50K 
109, 960, 406 118, 3 ts 12 Ot 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 1, S77, 904 1, OS7, 740 1, 621, 500 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 11, 415, 408 12, 860, 1 12. ¢ f 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 191, 424 245 
Obligated balance carried to certified Claims account 312, 895 
Tot il expenditures 4. 162. 775 103. S00. 000 108, 200, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 8G, 826, 733 86, 737, 000 5. 400. 000 
Out of prior authorization 9, 336, 042 ] My MM) 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay reuse 000 44.000 


Mr. Preston. The first item we will take up is “Salaries and ex- 
yenses,”’ Which will be found on page of the committee print and 
page 211 of the justifications. 

At this point we will insert in the record pages 211, 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


“C7 


a4 


and 214. 


wi2Z, 























Summa j of equt ements 
ppropriation 1952 (regular act $49. 100. Of 
Proposed supplemental appropriation due to pay increase 6, 150, 000 
a! ) 
Deduct: 
Nonrecurring programs including 1952 project programs 177, 09 
Rents and utilities assumed by GSA (net annual ¢ ! ind handlir 
»} ror ‘ 
charges 2 
remporary positions TL. 
Cost of relocation and renovation of pace HOG 
Special equipment purchases for aircraft 16, ONE 
Cost of payroll tabulating servic Q 168 
f) 294 
Base for 1953 4 § , 
lifference, 195 V2 
Requirements Ditters 
By act \ ~ : 
1959 ; de 
bee 1953 
1 s oO 
1. Operation of Federal airw eR0. 450,846 0 $85. 047, 000 $4 j 
2. Aviation safety 11. 804, 861 11. 732, OM Kei] 
Airport develo 792, 312 707, O00 x 
$. Aviation devel s0, OAS ORG. OOD 18 
5. General counsel 148, 204 545, 000 M4 
6. Aviation information 305 285, 000 2 
7. Operation of aireraf ? S47. 848 GPT. FO 63, 652 
8. Office of administrator 705. 184 02, 000 184 
9. Staff and administrative services 6, 391, 525 6. 313. 000 25 
10. Interfunectional 1. 507, 887 1. 540. 000 1] 
Gross requirements 105. 694. 138 | 110, 081, 500 1. 387. 362 
Adjustments: 
Reimbursements from other Civil Aero 
nautics Administration appropriatior 1, 083, 362 1, 111, 500 8 138 
Adjusted requirements.._. 104. 610. 77¢ 108. 970. 000 { 994 294 
I 108.9 000 


Potal estimate of appropriatior 
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\ir. Preston. It appears that the 1953 request is for $108,970,000, 
an increase of $9,870,000 over the appropriation for fiscal year 1952. 
It also appears that when the proposed supplemental due to the pay 
increase and nonrecurring items are taken into consideration, there is 
an increase Of $4,387,362 requested. 


OPERATION OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


The first item under this general category of “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” is operation of Federal airways. It is noted that there is an 
increase in this request of $4,596,154. We might insert in the record 
at this point pages 219, 223, and 224. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Operation of Federal airways—Summary of requirements by object 

















P 1952 estimate,/ ,,- Increase+ 
1951 actual ; | 1953 estin . 
_ . adjusted | 1953 estimate decrease — 
ee See creer |Gaee oe 
OBJECT | | | 
| | 
01 Personal services ---_-- = ae bd } $54,424,477 | $60,778,584 | $63, 721, 137 < +$2, 942, 553 
OTH £R OBJECTS | } 
} 

ae (a ‘init 2, 709, 606 2, 599, 181 | 2, 820, 173 +990, 992 
03 Transportation of things Se : | 761, 422 | 945, 352 | 988, 206 | +-42, 854 
#4 Communication services - -- 4, 452, 239 | 194, 907 7, 600, 997 4013, O90 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 201, 479 2, 282, 600 | 2, 470, 908 | 183, 308 
0 Printing and reproduction . 91, 785 | 94, 954 | 99, 972 | +5 O18 
7 Otber contractual services | 920, 036 | 948, 393 | 976, 578 +28 185 
as Supplies and materials - 4,919, O78 | 5, 025, 095 | 5, 702, 006 | +676, 911 
09 Equipment 1, 430, 687 | 706, 538 726, 538 | +20, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 318 . é 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 5,016 | 491 | —491 
15 Taxes and assessments 417, 936 125, 453 191, 187 +65, 734 

Total other objects_-.._, ? 19, 629, 602 19, 922, 964 21, 576, 565 +1, 653, 601 

Subtotal. ..__- Ee eae 74, 054, 079 80, 701, 548 85, 297, 702 +4, 596, 154 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 146, 863 250, 702 250, 702 

Total requirements 73, 907, 216 1 80, 450, S46 85, 047, 000 +4, 596, 154 


1 Does not include $203,267 nonrecurring items. 
INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Preston. Who will speak in regard to this requested increase 
for operation of Federal airways? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, this estimate for maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Federal airways system for fiscal vear 1953 amounts to 
$85,047,000. This represents a net increase of $4,596,154, or a gross 
increase of $5,799,874. 

The breakdown of these estimates is given on page 219 of the 
justifications. Of this increase, $1,236,518 is for the additional per 
sonnel re quired to man our traffic control centers and communication 
stations which are already in operation. ‘This increase is requested to 
handle the expected increase in our airways traffic. 

Between fiscal 1950 and 1951 we had an over-all increase of 15 per- 
cent in this traffic. In the 2 vears from 1951 to 1953 we estimate an 
additional 15 percent. 

This will embody a steady increase in the civil traffic and the in- 
evitable marked increase in military traflie which we shall realize 
when the military aireraft production is realized, the increased train- 
ing activities in the Air Force and naval establishments im_ this 
country are represented by increased workload on our traffic control 
and communication system, 

In addition, we have an increase of $4,154,177 for the maintenance 
and operation of facilities which were previously authorized by this 
Congress. Maintenance personnel amount to 2,000,000 approxi- 
mately of this increase, operations personnel approximately $1,773,000. 

Other miscellaneous items of increase account for $409,179. 

Now, against these increases we have a partial offset of savings of 
$1,154,630. This total includes substantial say ings by the combined 
operations of towers and communication stations. These savings 
anount to $344,435. 


96361—-52——— 9 
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We also have savings from facilities deleted in 1952, amounting to 
$194,757. I should be glad to answer any detailed questions in 
regard to these items, Mr. Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Preston. It is noted on page 219 that you have a gross increase 
in personnel of 1,147, is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown of what classifications 
these people are in, what grades? 

Mr. Leg. Mr. Chairman, we do not have it by grades. We have 
a schedule of the distribution of the airways personnel in both fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953 by type of facility. 

Mr. Preston. This would not be very helpful at this point. You 
know specifically where they are to go, do you not? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement in detail of the posi- 
tions and grades included in the increases requested. This starts at 
page 18 of the document just submitted. 

Mr. Preston. Let’s take the first item. Last year you asked for 
nine additional flight inspectors. You are now asking for 22—] 
presume these are flight inspectors—is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting three additional flight 
inspectors in this budget. This first item which you are referring to 
is inspectors for the facilities which are being established in regions 
1 through 7, additional facilities. They are maintenance inspectors, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. A moment ago you said that your inereases would 
involve roughly—I am using round figures—$2,000,000 for mainte- 
nance and $1,000,000 in salaries. Is that what you said, Mr. Lee. 
personnelwise ? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, it is $2,000,000 for the personnel and 
material required for maintenance, and $1,773,000 for the personne! 
for the operation of the facilities. 

Mr. Preston. I did not quite follow you there. I thought you were 
referring to personnel, and I could not understand the difference in 
the amount for maintenance as against personnel. 

Now Mr. Lee, all these people to which we are referring now, are 
they utilized in existing facilities? 


BREAKDOWN OF NEW POSITIONS BETWEEN EXISTING AND NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Lee. The total of 180 aircraft controllers and 151 communica- 
tion station personnel are to be used in existing facilities to handle thy 
increased workload. There are 340 maintenance personnel and 3°! 
operations personnel to be used in facilities which will be ready fo: 
commissioning in fiscal year 1953. These are facilities which were 
authorized by previous establishment programs in previous appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Preston. I want to get the number specifically that will ! 
utilized in new facilities to be commissioned by the beginning of th: 
new fiscal year. 

Mr. Let. There will be 340 maintenance personnel and 399 opera- 
tions personnel. 

Mr. Preston. That is for new facilities? 
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Mr. Les. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And to be utilized in existing facilities, the figures are? 

Mr. Les. One hundred and eighty air traffic control personnel and 
151 communications personnel. 

Mr. Preston. Out of these latter two numbers that you have given, 
do these people have to do with new equipment installed in existing 
facilities or fields, or are these people to provide for the additional air 
traffic that you referred to a moment ago to compensate for the 
additional air traffic. 

Mr. Lee. These people are to provide for the additional air traffic 
and additional communications workload which we expect in fiscal 
year 1953. I might say we feel that the 15 percent increase from 
51 to ’53 is @ very conservative estimate, and may be exceeded by a 
substantial amount. 

Mr. Preston. That makes a total of 1,070. Where do you account 
for the rest of the 1,147? 

Mr. Ler. The rest of the 1,147, Mr. Chairman, consists of 2% 
positions for what we call flow control. 

Mr. Preston. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Ler. These are positions which are largely attributable to the 
increase in military operations, the planning and execution of large 
scale military training operations in this country. If I may talk off 
the record for a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. I don’t want to reveal anything that shouldn’t be 
on the record, but this is important. It is understood that you 
would use your existing personnel to fill these places, and that you 
would replace them with new employees, or at least less experienced 
people? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This type of activity requires 
qualifications of traffic control and advance planning, a comprehensive 
knowledge of both civil and military operations. 

Mr. Preston. Now the planning you speak of for this type of 
flight, which we shall not put on the record, is not done by your people, 
isit, Mr. Lee? Isn’t it done by the military? 

Mr. Ler. It is our responsibility to integrate military and civil 
operations, since we are responsible for the operation of the common 
system of traffic control, and we are responsible for providing separa- 
tion in the air between military and civil aircraft. 

Mr. Preston. You people haven’t asked for a transfer of funds from 
the military to carry on this activity? 

Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman. ‘This is one in which we feel that 
our responsibilities are as much to civil aircraft to provide them safe 
separation from the military aircraft as it is to the military aircraft. 
That is, we feel that one agency should be the sole agency responsible 
for separation of aircraft in this country. 

Mr. Preston. Let’s pass on now to the others that you are dealing 
with to make up the total of 1,147. 

Mr. Ler. The next item consists of seven personnel for the aero- 
nautical center at Oklahoma City who will work in connection with our 
training activities there. 

We expect to expand our training to make it a vear-around proposi- 
tion at the aeronautical center, and to insure that our personnel are 
fully qualified. 
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_With the advent of more complicated electronic equipment, more 

difficult maintenance problems, we find that it is necessary to increase 
our training activities, and consequently we have the need for increased 
personnel for our training base. 
_ In this connection we have asked for—and I will come to the next 
item, Mr. Chairman—16 additional relief positions for maintenance 
training, that is in addition to 82 which are already provided, 16 addi- 
tional positions, so that we will have relief technicians to take over 
when our personnel are undergoing training. 

I might say that this training activity we feel is of growing impor- 
tance, the radar, the VHF rangers, the other new equipment which 
we have, we are requiring additional skills, and we cannot recruit 
personnel with the skills. We have to train them in the CAA. 

Continuing, we are asking for three additional flight inspectors, 
that is three in addition to the 38 that we have now. This is in order 
to enable us to use our aircraft to the fullest extent and to meet our 
schedules for the flight inspection of our facilities. 

Finally, we have an increase of 28 personnel requested for the main- 
tenance of new communications equipment in our communications 
stations. We are putting in ultra-high-frequency communications 
equipment in addition to the VHF communications equipment which 
we have in. We will be operating this new equipment in 1953. 

Mr. Preston. Are these different type people from the 151 in 
communications that you mentioned a moment ago? These are 
maintenance people? 

Mr. Ler. These are maintenance people. 

Mr. Presron. And the others are communications operators? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


AVERAGE GRADE OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Preston. It is noted that you have a pretty high grade 
attached to all of these people. Your average throughout the depart- 
ment is 8.1 for 1953. 

Mr. Scuu.er. Mr. Chairman, the 8.1 average grade is 1953 and 
does take into account these other positions. 

Mr. Preston. It does take these into account? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That perhaps accounts for the fact that it is rather 
high. 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir; that is right. It has raised one-tenth of 
1 percent as between 1953 and 1952. There is a slight increase in 
grade. 

Mr. Ler. I might explain the grade structure. It is based on thi 
fact that we do have requirements for highly qualified technicians and 
in order to retain our personnel, in order to pay our personnel adequate 
wages, we have to have the grade structure which is set forth here 
That is, we are working with technical experts in this field both in 
maintenance and operations. 


FACILITY DATA 
Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown, a chart showing the 


facility data that vou furnished us last year? 
Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. That will be inserted in the record, at this pomt, 
this chart showing the facility data. 


(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Number of major facilities 








- In crease 
Type of facility Code all ae orde 
| =“ ‘v9 lerease (—) 
‘ | | 
Aeronautical communications stations | 
(a) Interstate, with teletvpe INSACS (DT, DP 371 367 | 
(5) Interstate, with principal teletype INSACS (DTX . 1S | i8 ‘ 
Overseas: Foreign 3 ; | OFACS | 15 15 
Air route traffie control center_____- 1 ATCC 32 | 32 
la ub grr mntrol tower ATC 117 | 125 8 
C ned tower and communications station-.| TOWACS 57 65 | +S 
Airws iv light beacons ow 903 
Approach light lanes 
(a) Neon Y 79 8] +2 
h) High tensity (single row HY-1 Dt ; + 
High intensity (double row) HY-2 
Distance measuring equipment DME 13 | 13 ‘ 
Fan markers FM/LFM 293 207 +4 
Intermediate fields ‘ 134 133 —1 
Instrument landing system ILS 103 if4 +61 
Mechanical interlock , ..| MECHL INTLX...- 30 ie oe 
Radar 
(a) Airport surveillance only_- ASR 29 +29 
(6) Precision approach and surveillance. - PAR/ASR 10 23 | +13 
Radio homing beacons: 
(a) Two kilowatts or less cams H, MH 148 152 +4 
(hb) Greater than 2 kilowatts___-- as-s| ew : 5 | Bticd = 
Rad Oona, | 
Tower (Adcock) radiator_------ ee 239 - oe 
(hy Loop ; Ss = MRL/SMRL 138 | 138 rs 
(c) Very high frequency = ccuan| Viet VOR, VOR 407 426 +19 
VHF automatic direction finder VHF/ADF ; 3 38 +35 


Mr. P sron. We will insert this in the record at this point also, 
headed “Facility data.” 
(The F seh referred to is as follows:) 


Facility data 





Fiscal year 


| | Est 
1950 | 1951 | mated, 
1952 
| 

1. Airway mileage. .._- ae Less Bae as 65, 437 71, 859 | 76, 989 
2. Airport traffic control towe rs. taka 167 164 | 117 
3. Aeronautical communications stations. __- x cae 476 452 | 404 
4. Combined towers and stations. - - eter RE ERE Tsao mae 11 | 57 
5. Air route traffic control centers... =. - 7 30 32 | 32 
6. Radio ranges (L/MF)..........-..-.-.--- Bee ie 377 | 78 | 377 
7. Radio ranges (VHF)_.-- ; abe fener : 367 | 360 | 407 
8. Instrument landing systems_......_....____- ; : ee 96 | 98 | 103 
9. Airport surveillance radar ..___.___- ; : J akan 4 9 | 10 
10. Precision approach radar-................-..-...--- ; .| + 9 10 





DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston, We will also — in the record at this point a chart 
entitled ‘‘Salaries and Expenses, Fiscal Year 1953, Distribution of 
Federal PP iomogie Personnel.” 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Disirobution of Federal airways personnel 
Fiscal year 1952 | Fiscal year 19 h 
ear i oa — tra 
ype of facility } Symbol Number | Number | Number | Number iten 
} | of facili- of posi- Nes facili- | of posi- 
ties tions | ties tions \ 
Pea ee ee ee "| ae ae : in ¢ 
Aeronautical communications stations j | dur 
(a) Interstate_....___.- = INSACS | 389 | 3,101 | 385 | 3, 245 
(6) Overseas-foreign OFACS 15 1, 210 | 15 177 nan 
Air-route traffic-control center. ATCC 32| 1,543 | 32 | 1, 70 ae 
Airport traffic-contro! tower ATCT 117} — 1,308 | 125 | 1, 39 in © 
Airport traffic-contro] tower and aeronautical | in ¢ 
communications station (combined) TOWACS | 57 902 | 65 | R3F 
Airways light beacon 903 72 | 903 72 the 
Approach light lanes: 
(a) High intensity--- HY } 31 32 | 40 | 7 hov 
(b) Neon : ¥ | 79 26 | 81 | a ite! 
Circuit-control equipment . 1 5 1 | 
Distance-measuring equipment. DM E 13 2) 13 | i 
Engine generator (stand-by | 1, 455 | 188 | 1,514 | | : 
Fan marker FM, “LFM | 293 | 60 | 297 | i wh 
Fan marker (prime power FAN | 15 4 | 15 | : wit 
Instrument landing system (with ILS locator) ILS | 103 121 | 164 | 19 y 
Intermediate field 134 55 133 | 5§ eril 
Mechanical interlocks 30 71 30 ? ‘ 
Off-airways weather station 13 2 | 13 | 2 . 
Point-to-point and air-ground communica- | hay 
tions ry 39 80 39 | x : 
Radar PAR and ASR. 10 | 173 | 129 | 5 itel 
| 223 ? 
J MH } | my 
Radio homing beacon-- : MHT 153 | 96 | 157 | ‘s the 
| MHW | | | ' 
Microwave early warning : MEW 1 | 31 | 1 : 
Radio ranges | | Th 
(a) Tower (Adcock) radiator. -- SRA | 239 254 | 239 | 252 
(b) Loop... MRL, SMRL | 138 77 | 138 | 7 wh 
(c) Very high frequency VAR, VOR | 107 374 | 426 | 87 
Remote receivers } R2 39 82 | ma 
Remote transmitters _ - | 75 12 75 | 2 ral 
Teletype: | } 
(a) Automatic message divers mone vation . MEDIS 7 40 | 7 | 1) ite! 
(6) Teletype-only station TAA, 174 22 | 174 22 ’ 
weather bureau, and air Pare yy | | 
Very high frequency automatic direction $1! 
finder Die VHF/ADF 3 1 38 | 
Very high frequency communications cir- | "a 
cuits 152 98 153 | 8 ok 
Ultra-high-fre: juency transmitters and re- | | Cel 
celvers 2 325 16 900 | 4 
Aeronautical center ; 95 | " ‘ 
Airways facilities shop 31 25 fo! 
Airways Maintenance shops. - 106 
Field construction parties 14 ‘ on 
Field installation parties __. Os s 
Field survey parties 28 | 2 
Flight inspectors and crews 65 | 06 sy 
International region - - j fh ee | | 
Maintenance training relief technicians | | 84 |..--------| S4 QO 
Mechanical shop (Alaska 11 | ae 
Station managers ‘ 2 | Oi iiveaseocer. | 
Supervisory, administrative, engineering | | | | 
and planning positions: | } 1 
(a) Departmental... : - et 208 qu 
(6) Regional headquarters 598 “J 
Total (excluding reimbursements) - ne i be ae lanpeney 12, 292 I 
{ mm 
pn eae ee OE eS ; bE. Te ernie eal iy 
1ASR 
7PAR 


Mr. Preston. In view of the pay raise for the military people 
coming up under a suspension of the rules, we should be on the floor 
of the House. We might be able to dispose of it before 2 o’clock. In CC 
that event, we can carry on without being interrupted this afternoon 
I believe it would be advisable to adjourn at this time until 2 o’clock 
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Mr. Preston. The next item we will take up is the increase in 
travel. The net increase is $220,992. Who will testify as to this 
item? 

Mr. Ler. This item consists of the major item of $207,982 increase 
in connection with the maintenance of facilities to be commissioned 
during fiscal year 1952. This accounts for the travel of the mainte- 
nance technicians who will be concerned with keeping these facilities 
in operation during the fiscal year. ‘There are other smaller increases 
in connection with the travel of personnel who will be required for 
the other activities listed on page 219 of the justification. They are, 
however, relatively minor in amount compared with that $207,000 
item which I mentioned. 

All of these items have been computed on the basis of formulas 
which we have developed over the vears on the basis of our experience 
with different classes of facilities, and we have adopted standard 
criteria for the assessing of these amounts to each activity. 

Mr. Preston. Under the gross increases it shows $243,236, but you 
have a net increase of only $220,992. Where are the nonrecurring 
items? How do you account for the difference? I am asking this for 
my own information. How do you account for the difference between 
the gross increase and the net increase? 

Mr. Les. There is a reduction of $34,393 in program reductions, 
That is largely attributable to the facilities which were deleted in 1952, 
which consists of 11 approach light lanes, 2 intermediate fields, 3 fan 
markers, 8 radio homing beacons, 16 stand-by generators, 2 SRA 
ranges, 2 communication stations, and 20 other miscellaneous small 
items. 

Mr. Presron. You have under the column ‘Annualization’ 
$12,149. I recall! last year we asked you to explain what this word 
“annualization”? means, and you did so far as personnel was con- 
cerned, but how does it relate to travel? 

Mr. Ler. This constitutes the additional sums which are required 
for travel over an entire year’s period of those personnel who were 
only engaged for part of the year during fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Preston. Where is the necessity for breaking it down for a 
small group like that budgetwise instead of giving it to you in one 
dose? 

Mr. Ler. May I ask that the budget officer answer that? 

Mr. Scuvuter. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure I understand your 
question. Are you suggesting we net it? 

Mr. Preston. I am thinking of this proposition of annualization. 
I take it you have a few people who were not on the rolls all year. 
This year they will be on the whole year. 

Mr. Scuvuter. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. I may be wrong, but this is somewhat out of line. 
You have $207,000 referred to, and you put $5,017 under operations. 
What does that figure represent? Travel for what? Travel in what 
connection? 

Mr. Scuvuuer. That is travel in connection with new personnel 
that will be put on in the operation of the stations. 

Mr. Preston. Existing stations? 


) 
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Mr. Scuuter. These are new stations, new facilities, of various 
types. They include radar, eight towers, providing facilities among 
other things, and in managing these stations we will be required to 
move some of our lower-classified personnel to take the supervisory 
positions at these new locations. 

Mr. Preston. Under maintenance training you have $2,800 
That is for taking people back and forth to and from the schools? 

Mr. Les. That is correct. That is for the transfer of instructors 
and technicians who will be assigned to the schools. 

Mr. Preston. There are several other small items we won’t go into 

Well, you have had to make more or less of an educated guess on 
this figure, this total of $220,000. 

Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman. This has been developed on the 
basis of our experience. We have had considerable experience with 
all of these facilities which are being operated and with our training 
courses and it has been worked out in a very definite formula for th: 
various types of facilities. 

Mr. Preston. Let’s take maintenance training. You do not know 
for which post or station you are going to send a man to the schoo! 
down in Oklahoma this far in advance. You do not know how far 
you will have to send a relief to the particular station to relieve him 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we have now 82 of these relief mainte- 
nance technicians on duty and we have computed the travel for the 
16 which we have requested here on the basis that they will be on duty 
for a period of 9 months during the fiscal year 1953 and we have com- 
puted their travel for that period on the same basis that we computed 
the 82 who are already on duty. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES OF OTHER ITEMS 


Mr. Presron. Transportation of things—you show a gross increase 
of $35,537, but a net increase of $42,854. Will you explain this item? 

Mr. Les. Mr. Chairman, this and other items of 03 through 07 
are all computed on the basis of formulas we have developed for the 
various facilities. If I can address myself to all these items, 03 
through 07, the reductions are based upon the program curtailment 
which I previously outlined in connection with 02. The increases 
are developed on the basis of the experience we have had with th 
operation of these facilities, services and programs, which are outlined 
in the various columns here. 

Mr. Preston. How do you arrive—this is sort of a new type of 
bookkeeping for me—at a net figure that is higher than the gross 
figure? 

Mr. Ler. The net figure includes the decreases which we were able 
to maintain by our program curtailment, by discounting these facilities 
which I deseribed. The gross constitutes the items for increased 
workload and additional facilities and other programs which are on thi 
plus side. The gross figure minus the decreases due to elimination of 
facilities will give you the net figure, which is leit. 

Mr. Preston. You have that backward. The net figure is larger 
than the gross figure in this instance. 

Mr. Ler. I think the difference there shows up in the figures for 
annualization, taking “04 Communications services,” we have an an- 
nualization figure of $376,056, which was gross increase, and will give 
you a net increase of $406,090. 
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Mr. Scuuter. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to this? The gross- 
increase column is the column that represents the cost of new programs 
that will be taken as asked for in 1953. That increase column may be 
either over or under, depending on the annualization figure in column 
2 on that statement and the program reduction. The gross-increase 
column, therefore, is new items to be undertaken during the fiscal 
vear 1953. 
’ Mr. Preston. In order that I might restate it to see if I understand 
it, we take the gross increase plus the annualization minus the pro- 
eram reduction and you come up with a net figure, right? 
~ Mr. Scuuter. Right. 

Mr. Preston. That is a roundabout way. 


COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Communication services shows a net increase. of $406,090. I 
would like for you to specifically explain this item of $376,056 under 
annualization-—communication services. 

Mr. Ler. This constitutes the annualization of the programs ap- 
proved last year on interphone and teletype. 

Mr. Preston. Well, how many new- 

Mr. Ler. Plus amounts for other small facilities connected with 
communications services. 

Mr. Preston. Is there a firm figure? 

Mr. Les. There is a figure which, except for those small items, is a 
contract figure with the Bell Telephone Co. for the lease of their 
services and there has been some rate increase in addition during the 
past year in our contracts with the Bell Telephone Co. It is a projec- 
tion on a 12-month basis of the contracts in force at this time. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Preston. Rents and utilities, an increase of $188,308. You 
show that your principal increase occurs under the heading of “ Main- 
tenance.’”’” Why this increase in maintenance? 

Mr. Les. Largely the power required for the operation of the new 
facilities which will be operated in fiscal 1953. This is largely for 
electricity. 

BREAKDOWN BY FACILITIES 


Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown on this item? 

Mr. Ler. By facilities, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Presron. Rents and utilities. 

Mr. Lex. By facilities? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Scuuter. I do not. I can furnish it. 

Mr. Preston. If it is going to be a lot of trouble to get it up, I do 
not know whether it will be important. 

Mr. Scuuter. It will be a rather simple thing. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have an increase in your rent? 

Mr. Trperets. There will be an increase in rentals in here for new 
sites that we have rented for new facilities being commissioned this 
year. 
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Mr. Preston. Break it down between rents and utilities for us an 
put it in the record at this point. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 












Breakdown of 05 increase 





se! WEnaEneN Oars 

| Number | Average | 
facilities | months 

| | 





n 
Rents | Utilities | Total 





Additional facilities: 
j | 
| 


| 
| } 
Communications stations 5 | 11 | $29, 322 | $29, 3» 
Air traffic control towers 8 | 8 | 1, 684 1, 64 
TOWACS (tower portion only) § 6 |} | 1, 264 | 1, 2t 
Airport surveillance radar_ -- 42 10 | | 28, 787 | 2k 
Precision approach radar. - 13 3 | | 3,093 | 
Approach light lanes. 15 i ae | 33, 483 | 
Fan markers. - - 4 1] $205 | 1, 160 
Intermediate field _.__.__- + A ue 9 4 | 560 | 
Instrument landing system _. 61 9 é | 64, 424 | 64.4 
Standby engine generators | | 
1 to 25 kilovolt-amperes--___. 70 10 |) | 736 | 
Above 25 kilovolt-amperes : 3 6 If ome iA 
Radio homing beacons 7} 11 | 166 | 911 1, 107 
VOR radio ranges 19 6 | 992 | 8, 926 9, 91s 
Automatic direction finder 35 | 6 I. | 1,38 1, S38 
Link terminals. - : : 2 Bitz = 
Subtotal _. } | : 1,363 | 176, 218 177, 581 
New programs: Maintenance UHF equipment 575 it eee | 25,632 25, 63 
Total increase. .__._____- ee ae Pee ee ee RE 








PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Preston. Printing and reproduction. 

Mr. Ler. A net increase of $5,018 annualization. It is largely the 
printing of manuals and regulations. 

Mr. Preston. You mean you are closing some facilities and you are 
opening others. For this year you have to have $5,018 additional 
above the 1952 estimate of $84,000 for this purpose? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. We are distributing, along with the expansion of 
our airway system, additional manuals, particularly in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of the new facilities, and this is 
in line with the expansion of our over-all facilities program and our 
operation. 

Mr. Preston. You didn’t save anything by program reduction on 
this point; did you? 

Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I am not so sure you could really justify this item 
if it really came to a push. 





OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Other contractual services—we see here a net increase of $28,185, 
the principal increase being under the heading of maintenance. 
What contractual services does this mainly involve? 

Mr. Les. This is largely plant facilities, upkeep, which we do not 
do with our own forces, maintenance of our facilities in the field. 

Mr. Preston. And you expect an increase in this item because of 
the increased program which you are undertaking for fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 





Mr. Preston. Supplies and materials—reflects a net increase of 
$676,911, with the largest sum being found under the heading of 
stocks and stores. Let’s have you speak to this item, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Leg. The item of $378,291 for stocks and stores pertains prin- 
cipally to tubes of various types needed for the new facilities which 
will be installed. The largest single area of tube consumption is in 
the radar sets which we have, which use a large number of expensive 
tubes. In addition there are the tubes for the other facilities which 
we have described. 

Mr. Preston. How does this figure compare with the figure which 
you had under this category, last year? 

Mr. Lee. It is considerably higher, particularly on account of the 
fact that we will place in operation 29 surveillance radars and 13 
precision approach and surveillance radars, also 35 VHF automatic 
direction finders, all of which require substantial numbers of tubes 
during the year’s operation. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Preston. The next item is equipment, an item of $20,000. 
What is this for? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, on page 45 of this exhibit which was given 
to the committee this morning, there is a complete itemization of this 
equipment account. 

Mr. Preston. Do any members of the committee have any ques- 
tions on the material we have covered? 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHauu. Last year when we were discussing the appropria- 
tion bill, there was some testimony that you were going to attempt 
to try 44 training positions for GS-9. What was the outcome of that 
training program? Did you find that successful? 

Mr. Ler. The 44 to which you refer included 13 positions for the 
training of recent college graduates and also they included the relief 
technicians who are similar to the relief technicians which we have 
here under new or expanded programs. We recruited graduates of 
engineering institutions and have had them on duty in a training 
capacity and we feel the program has been quite successful. It is a 
source of trained individuals which we had not adequately tapped 
before and it is our feeling that, when we get into a more peaceful 
economy and we are not subject to selective service and other call 
ups, this is a program that we should pursue. 

Mr. Tiprets. May I add something to that, Mr. Marshall. It 
also had to do with the relief positions we requested in the additions 
this year. That program has been very successful, as we outlined 
to you last year, for we have gone ahead and trained in radar and 
omnidirectional ranges. We will have trained 675 persons in these 
courses through 1953 in this particular endeavor. That represents a 
third of our employees engaged in this field. We have roughly, 1,800 
men engaged in electronic maintenance. We hope in 1953 to train 
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270 employees in advanced instrument landing system and omnidirec. 
tional ranges and a like number in radar and other pulse-type equip- 
ment, such as radar. The program is very successful, and we are 
able to run a pretty careful check on it; we find where we train mey 
in this specialized equipment and in the specialized courses, they do 3 
more effective job of maintaining, equipment is more reliable, and 
there are less failures. Also, where we do have failures, they are of 
a shorter duration of time. We are quite pleased with the program, 


REFRESHER COURSES 


Mr. MarsHauu. Last vear you were talking in terms of some of 
these positions in order to give refresher courses to your presently 
employed maintenance people. . 

Mr. Tipprers. That was what happened to them. 

Mr. Marsnatui. Have you finished that refresher course and _re- 
lieved those people? 

Mr. Tipprers. No, sir; up ‘to date we have trained 675 and will 
train something between that figure and the 1,800 figure. Our courses 
are such that we can only process so many per year. Our radar course 
is 12 weeks long. That is3 months. You can only run 4 courses, one 
following the other. We are now working on a procedure where we 
will be able to stagger the courses and process them much quicker. 
Our ability to train is limited by the number of men we can relieve 
with such persons employed in these relief technician positions. Some- 
one is on the job running the facility while the other person is getting 
the refresher course or advanced training. 


PERSONNEL TURN-OVER 


Mr. Manrsuauu. I recall also last year you had a large turn-over 
during the previous year. Has your turn-over been about normal or 
have you had more? 

Mr. Ler. Our turn-over during the past 9 months has been extraor- 
dinarily low. In fact, it has been one of the lowest in the history 
of the agency. We do have some question about the future status 
of personnel who may be recalled to the military, but during the past 
9 months we have had an extremely low turn-over and we have had 
full benefit from the training courses we have conducted. 


VALUE OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnauu. By and large, from your experience, vou feel that 
that training program was very successful in adding to the efficiency 
of your Department; is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuauu. On the basis of that, is that part of the reason 
you are asking for the 16 additional positions? 

Mr. Ler. Our experience indicates that it is not only very valuable 
but essential to the efficient operation of our program and with the 
expansion of our facilities, we feel that expansion of this program is 
necessary, but the two should go along together. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Marsua.u. As far as recruitment of personnel is concerned, 
I take it you haven’t had any very serious problem in the past vear 
in that connection. 

Mr. Ler. It has been difficult. In all of our fields we have the 
problem of recruiting technicians who are certainly under demand 
with the mobilization program. That is, we have to use people with 
many of the same skills which are used in many of the defense in- 
dustries, but we have been reasonably successful in filling our posi- 
tions. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. Your condition there is far better than a vear ago, 
I take it? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHauu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

AVIATION SAFETY 


Mr. Presron. The next item we will take up is ‘‘ Aviation safety,” 
found on pages 225, 226, and 233 of the justification. It is noted that 
there is a reduction in this request in the sum of $72,861. 

At this point we will insert in the record pages 225-226. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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1952 program adjusied to 1953 estimates 


1952 funds available: 
Regular appropriation _- pce Feo wits puget pattindeaius aa QO es 
Proposed supplemental “due to pay increase._____. sete? en ae 770, 558 





: $11, 814, 196 
Deduct nonrecurring items: 


Transter of leases to GBA... .-.....-.--..---.-.-- aA bene aetoe ys . 5,715 
Cost of temporary positions._.........-...--.----- 2 eee 3, 620 
_—_—-——_ —9, 335 
1952 adjusted _ _.-- cae Be ee eae as Sa eee SEG 804, 861 
Changes for 1953: 
OS a ee et ST, a a 
Positions | Man-years; Amount 
Detail of decreases: } 
Savings due to annual leave curtailment. - —41 | —15 | —$101, 205 
Travel reduction. .__- oe i. EASES aoan — 13, 900 
Program decrease— medical projects 4 — 2, 403 
Subtotal ot ies ipa ila Sai gov arsine shi —41 | —15 |} —117, 508 
Detail of increases: | I 
Pay increase for 5 additional days i Beare +17, 019 
Increase cost for minor man-year adjustine! nt ind +2, 628 
Installation of Dehmel Trainer H | +25, 000 
Subtotal. -- . : +44, 647 
Net decrease _- awe i : ; —41 | —15 | —72, 861 —72, 861 
1953 estimate Sacer one : od r= 2 Siiseetarion ion deems yee 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Lex. Mr. Hensley, the Director of the office, will be here. I 
would like, if I could, Mr. Chairman, to make a statement regarding 
the reorganization of the office to provide a little bit of background 
for this estimate. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

Mr. Lye. During the past year we have carried through with the 
organization plan ‘which was approved by the Senate committee, 
Senate Appropriation Committee, in its report for last year. This 
reorganization essentially alines the functions of aviation safety, 
so we can perform the same job more easily with less coordination, 
perform a bigger job with the same number of people. The aviation 
safety job is growing with the growth of aviation. Instead of dividing 
our functions between airmen, flight operations, aircraft and medical, 
as before, we are alining all of the functions having to do with air 
carrier aviation in one organizational unit. All of the functions 
having to do with general aviation, which comprises industrial, execu- 
tive, and small-plane flying, are in another omer al unit. 
3y this scheme, which we expect to complete by Fel yruary 3 of this 
year, we feel that we will have a more efficient organization, one which 
ean better meet the needs of the general public, the aviation industry, 
and the flying public, including the small-plane flying, the flying 
farmer, and the industrial flier. We feel this is a big step forward 
and sh apes our organization better to meet the necessities of an ad- 
vancing industry. 

That is a little bit of the background of the status of the organiza- 
tion at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Hensley, vou wish to make a brief statement 
about the over-all Division of Aviation Safety. 

Are there any things you wish to emphasize? 
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BROADENING OF WORKLOAD 


Mr. Henstey. Other than what Mr. Lee bas told you about the 
reorganization plan, which I consider one of the most important phases 
of our program for this particular year, I might just mention that 
our workload seems to be broadening out in the areas of air-carrier 
operations due to the size of the aircraft that are being operated now-a- 
days and we do have some increases that seem to be coming along 
within the areas of industrial operation of aircraft. More uses are 
being found for the aircraft and more aircraft are being devoted to 
that type of work. That seems to be coming along. 

While we see no immediate need in the program areas, I thought 
that trend would be interesting to you. 

Other than that, I have no general statement to make other than 
the request for fiscal year of 1953 is approximately at the same leve! 
as we are now operating. 

Mr. Preston. How is your division on funds between your Wash- 
ington office and your field operations? Do you have it broken 
down in that manner? 

Mr. Scuuter. No, sir. I do not have that kind of a breakdown 
I will be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have it personnelwise? 

Mr. Scuuter. No. I can get it for you in a very few minutes, 
personnelwise. 

Mr. Preston. Will you figure it up and let us know in a few 
moments, Mr. Schuler, please? 


QUESTION OF RADAR FAILURE 


Mr. Hensley, one of the members of the committee suggested wi 
should ask you specifically about a recent accident. I think it would 
be of interest to all of us. It involves the recent failure of radar at 
LaGuardia Field. 1 suppose that has to do with the accident yester- 
day when they were trying to bring this plane in on instruments. 
Do you happen to know anything about that? 

Mr. Henstey. J am a little reluctant to speak on that particular 
point at the moment because we haven’t had an opportunity to go 
sufficiently far with it vet to say with any degree of assurance what 
was the fault. The newspaper accounts were reasonably accurate in 
some areas. 

It is our belief the pilot was actually making an approach on th: 
low-frequency range and was being monitored, if you like, by th: 
radar, but was not using the ground approach control. He was 
actually making a low-frequency range approach, being monitored 
as is customary under those weather conditions, by the radar. | 
would like to stop there because until we have an opportunity to talk 
with the pilots and get their story and be more accurate, I just do 
rot have any information to answer that question. 

Mr. Ler. Perhaps I can supplement that by the fact that the direc- 
tion the pilot was landing in was t» the southwest. The ground con- 
approach and the glide path for LaGuardia Airport is in the opposit 
direction. He was approaching on runway 22, which is in the magneti 
range of 220°. The GSA approac) is on runway 4, which is in the 
oppcsite direction. It was impossible for him to get any altitude in- 
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_ formation from the radar in the direction in which he was approaching. 


That precision approach radar is directed right down the approach 
ath which was 1n the opposite direction. He was not using GCA. 
We had no way of monitoring him as far as altitude was concerned. 
His course, as long as he was in sight on the radar screen, was actually 
toward runway 22. 
Mr. Preston. Was that the runway he was instructed to come in 


on? 

Mr. Ler. It was the runway he used at the time; yes. 
I might say there was no radar failure. Radar was operating per- 
fectly at the time. He could not use the precision approach radar, 
which is the only one which would give him the altitude information 
which would indicate whether he was below the assigned altitude or 
not. 

Mr. Preston. I realize it is too recent to expect you to give us an 
accurate account. It was of considerable concern to all of us who fly. 


EMPLOYEES DROPPED 


| would like to ask you this specifically: By your reorganization 
how many employees have you been able to actually drop from the 
rolls? 

Mr. Henstrey. The answer to your question, specifically, Mr. 
Chairman, is that there are no actual bodies dropped from the rolls 
to date; however, I call your attention to the request which asked for 
41 fewer positions than last year and 15 fewer man-years or average 
employment for the conduct of the program. 

Mr. Preston. You just do not plan to fill those positions during 
the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes. I might add also that the reorganization as 
such was not planned purely for the purpose of saving money, but 
rather as a better way of making full use of what we have. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, we are interested in that too. That is 
one of our objectives, but I want to have these figures explained, these 
minus signs. I would like to know whether or not anybody is being 
dropped or you are not going to fill the positions. We are interested 
in seeing the minus amount of $72,861, and would like to call your 
attention to page 233 and ask you, under the heading of “Other ob- 
jects,’ to explain the figure under contractual services, $22,597, which 
is a plus figure over fiscal ’52. 


INCREASE IN OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Henstey. Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have under contract 
a Dehmel trainer, which is a simulator for the model Boeing 377, 
which is the model we have contracted for, which | believe has been 
explained to the committee at previous appearances. It is necessary 
to have that equipment and that item is broken down substantially 
this way: $18,300 for the construction of the building and the facilities 
that are necessary to operate and house the trainer; a figure of $4,500 
is quoted by the Curtiss-Wright factory for representatives to super- 
vise the initial operation of it in order to acquaint our people with 
it to take on from there. The other is for contractual expenses, so 
far as supplies and spare parts, and so forth, are concerned, and 
amounts to $2,200. 
96361—52——10 
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I believe that explains the cost of the housing for the Dehme 
trainer, which is offset by a deleted item of $2,403, to be exact, from 
the program that is now in effect, which gives us a net increase, over 
all, of $22,597. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions on aviation safety? 


UPGRADING 


Mr. Marswatu. Mr. Chairman, just one question. Has there 
been any upgrading in your department this past year, of positions’ 

Mr. Hensuey. No, sir. I do not know of any upgrading as such 
in the organization. I might be honest to say there has been con- 
solidation and regrouping of functions, but upgrading as such, there 
has been none; no, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Regrouping and consolidation of functions? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That calls for a new job description, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Hensuey. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. That would result in a job description giving a per- 
son a higher rating in some cases; would it not? 

Mr. Hensuey. It may or may not. 

Mr. Preston. Has it? 

Mr. Hensuery. I don’t know of any case; no. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Schuler, do you have any record on this? 

Mr. Scuuter. No, sir; I do not. There has been no general up- 
grading as a result of this reorganization—I know that. I think Mr. 
Hensley has some rather interesting figures he can give you as to 
numbers of higher-grade jobs that have been established and jobs 
that have been abolished or down graded. 

Mr. Hensury. I see there is some little concern on your part, Mr. 
Chairman. May I just say that the majority of the airman functions 
that we previously conducted under the airman division and had one 
for that, have, to a large extent, been integrated insofar as possible 
with other functions, principally in the operations field, so we can 
broaden the duties of the particular group of specialists, so as to 
absorb and assume the added airman functions which were largely 
specialived heretofore. That is the integration and consolidation of 
other duties I am talking about. We have broadened the scope of 
duties our people are to perform to make them more valuable to the 
organization and do more work. 

Mr. Preston. And give them higher grades? 

Mr. Henstey. No; 1 wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Preston. How many people have you increased in grade as 
result of your reorganization? 

Mr. Henstey. If you will be a little patient, I would like to reac 
the over-all results. 

Mr. Preston. Don’t confuse me with too many figures. You can 
tell me how many you have reduced, but how many people have you 
put in an increased grade by virtue of consolidation of functions, 
individuals placed in a higher grade? 

Mr. Henstry. Mr. Chairman, I can truthfully say I don’t know 
of any. 

Mr. Presron. That is fine. That is all T am asking for. <A while 
ago you indicated there might have been some. 
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Mr. Hensutey. Well, you confused me just a little when you talked 
about people. 

Mr. Preston. Have you upgraded anybody in your Aviation 
Safety from one grade to another, not within grade promotions, but 
upgrading anybody within your division? 

Mr. Henstey. I don’t know of any, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. |] am not trying to trap you. 

Mr. Henstey. I understand that. I want to be honest with my 
answers. Certainly I cannot think of any that we have literally 
upgraded, at the moment. I don’t think we have. If I may recap 
to you the grade structure under the realined organization compared 
to what it was before in numbers of grades, starting at the top, GS-15 
level, there is no change. ‘The same grades are there as before. 

Drop down to the GS-14 level and there are three fewer grades in 
that category than before. 

Likewise, at the 13 level, we have three fewer grade 13’s than before. 

In the erade 1 2 there are 14 fewer grade 12’s that before. 

In GS-11 grade there are nine fewer such positions. There are 
some adjustments in the lower grades if you care for those. 


RECLASSI FICATION 


Mr. Preston. Did you reclassify any positions? 

Mr. Hensuey. Yes, sir; quite a few of them are of necessity reclas- 
sified in the sense that the functions were changed. 

Mr. Preston. I just used the wrong language. I should have 
been using reclassify rather than upgrading, but the net result is the 
seme, isn’t 1t? I mean in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Hensiey. No, sir. I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Cawtey. Mr. Chairman, it would depend whether or not the 
reclassification resulted in establishing a higher grade for the position. 
I think that is what you are driving at there. 

Mir. Preston. That is right. That puts it prop yerly, 

Mr. Henstey. May I go on to say one other thing. In the re- 
organization it was determined that 29 of the newly described posi- 
tioas were changed sufficiently from the old organization to be so- 
called new positions. That required a new classification aad new 
description of duties of that position. If by chance, the incumbent 
selected for that postition was of the same grade, there would be no 
upgrading. If the incumbent deemed to be better qualified to handie 
that particular job happened previously to have had a grade 13 
position, then that is upgrading, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Preston. I am just seeking information. I don’t want to 
ensnare you in the least. 

Mr. Hensuey. As such, there are no deliberate upgradings in this 
reorganization. 

Airport DrEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Preston. The next item is ‘Airport development,” which will 
be found on pages 237 and 238 of the justification, which we will 
iisert in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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1952 program adjusted to 1953 es‘imate 


3952 funds available: 


OP Sa Se eS See a Pr eee eee -cwada. Sees 





Proposed supplemental due to pay increase. ..........-- gOS eee, RS Se es eS 53, 119 
pe et — $209, 919 
Deduct nonrecurring items: 
Elimination of temporary employment : : 516 
Transfer of leases to General Services Administration : A —14, 139 
NE Ee eee ee aaa we Tae tie 2 952 
17, 607 
1952 adjusted Ra ditate ciate a aida valance oa ets as heh. 92, 312 
Changes for 1953: 
Positions | Man-years Amount 
Detail of decreases: 
Savings due to annual leave curtailment ; 2 $10.14] 
Elimination of management advisory serv ice 13 1] 63, 905 
Travel reduction ). 705 
Transportation of things RO5 
Rents and utility services 2 
Supplies and materials 00 
Equipment... ‘i . 9 
Subtotal 16 1 SE 7 
Detail of increases: 5 additional days cost of Publ 
Law 201 
Net difference oe lt | . 12 85, 312 
1953 estimate es 2 ee 707, 000 


Mr. Preston. It is observed that on page 238 this request carries 
a decrease of $85,312, making a total of $707,000 as of 1953 estimate. 
We are always glad to see these items decreased, even though they 
might not be as large as we would always like to see. We do like to 
see these substantial sums indicated. 

Mr. Moore, do vou have a general statement to make about the 
airport development program before we proceed with any of the 
items under this category? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting $707,000 this vear 
tocarry on the functions of airport development. Under this program 
we are required to collect the facilities records on 4,756 unpaved 
landing strips, 1,481 paved airports. ‘These facilities records are 
used by all branches of the CAA in planning. They are used by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in making up navigation charts. We 
furnish both the Air Force and the Navy copies of all these records 
which they use in their planning, and it saves them a considerable 
amount of time and money. 

Under this function we conduct our airport use panel and liaison 
work with the military in coordinating our plans in the use of the 
existing airports, and we are required to carry on compliance functions 
on all the projects where Federal funds have been expended. We 
also render engineering advice on airports where there are no Federal 
unds involved. 

Mr. Preston. How many airports under your jurisdiction have 
the military people utilized since this more recent emergency? 

Mr. Moorr. At the present time they are on approximately a 
hundred civil fields. They have joint civil and military operations. 

Mr. Preston. That they have utilized since this more recent 
emergency, or is that including the ones they occupied since the con- 
clusion of World War II? 


Mr. Moore. That is since this recent emergency. 
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PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Preston. Without going into detail, I think most of us ar 
familiar with the program and you have stated enough so we al 
understand in a broad way what your program generally is. We wil 
ask you specifically the question as to reduction of personnel. ()y 
page 239 you make some reference to reduced positions. Will yo 


state for the record what you have been able to effect in that regard’f 


Mr. Moore. In the fiscal year 1953 we will reduce 13 positions, 
We will be able to make this reduction by eliminating temporaril 
our airport-management service, which we feel is not too essential t 
the national defense effort at ths time. There will be three position 
reduced due to Federal law 233, which reduces the Federal employee: 
annual leave. We are making a reduction, Mr. Chairman, from 15 
to 139 positions. 

Mr. Presron. Any questions on this item? 

Mr. Marsuat. I believe this is the second year, if not more thay 
that, that vou have reduced your operations in money; is that correct 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Marshall, we have made a reduction for the pas: 
3 years. 

Mr. Marsnauu. That is worthy of note. That is kind of unusual! 
Mr. Chairman. Is that what the reorganization has done or is it 
the result of more efficiency in your Department? 

Mr. Moore. We have tried to eliminate all the red tape and stream- 
line our procedures so we could operate the program with less people. 
We are continually looking for places where we can improve our 
management. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I wonder how you are coming along with the 
two fields down in the canebrakes we were talking about. 

Mr. Moore. In Louisiana? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. We had a recent report on all 3 of those fields and 
our region reports that there are about 10 planes on each one of the 
fields and they are being used regularly. ‘There is quite a bit of civil 
flying there for patrolling pipelines and crop dusting. The fields are 
being used. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I suppose the terminal building is beginning to 
pay its way? 

Mr. Moore. It is being used. I don’t know whether it is paying 
its way or not. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Anyway, you are not putting any more money 
into that type of operation. 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I guess that is about all I have. 


AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Preston. We will take up the next item, “Aviation develop- 
ment,” on pages 241 and 242 of the justification, which we will inser' 
in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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1952 program adjusted to 1953 estimate 





1952 funds available: 


Regular appropriation — ares cee, wei 2 = 7 $312, 800 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase. -_--__-- Och iak iced fenoc nee 17, 248 


ae ee eee ae a ates eT Ss Oak ein at i 
Changes for 1953 
> Hf } 
Positions | Man-years; Amount 


Detail of decreases: } 
Savings due to annual leave curtailment 1 — $2, 398 
Program reduction 3 13, 657 
Printing and reproduction 17, 188 
Other contractual services 8, 155 
Subtotal H 3 41, 398 
Detail of increases: 5 additional days cost of Public 
Law 201 Lang 
Subtotal : +350 
N lifferer 4 5 
’ it 2 


Mr. Preston. It is noticed that we have a decrease of four positions 
and a decrease of average employment of three positions, with a de- 
crease of $41,048 in the requested amount for fiseal 1953. 

Mr. Lee, will you speak of this. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Presron. Do you have a general statement? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

This is the function which includes many of our activities for tli 
encouragement, development, and promotion of civil aviation, This 
office is responsible for the publication of the flight informatio: 
manual and the airmen’s guide, which are two essential pieces of in- 
formation for pilots being conducted under this office. Anothe: 
function is the aviation education function which operates develop- 
ment programs, and planning programs for education in aviatio! 
affairs. Finallv, we have an air marking function and our Aviatio: 
Extension Division, which is largely concerned with the development 
and extension of agricultural and industrial flying. 

I might say in connection with the use of aviation chemicals 0 
chemicals distributed by aircraft, this office has been working with thi 
chemical manufacturer and the Department of Agriculture in th 
dissemination of information to avoid misuse of those chemicals 
We have issued bulletins of various types and have tried to inform th 
crop dusters and those who use crop dusting of the dangers inheren' 
in the use of some of the chemicals. I mention that because it was 
brought up earlier in the testimony. 





This program is one which we have attempted to make all possib! 
economies in in the fiscal year 1953 and, in view of the need for cuttinz 
back activities wherever possible, we have substantially reduced th 
function in line with the need for economy and at the same time hay: 
been able to keep what we feel are the most essential functions of this 
office. 
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Mr. Preston. It is noted that you have eliminated a research con- 
tract in aviation education and you have also reduced your require- 
ments for printing considerably by extending the periods of publica- 
tion for certain documents. 

Are there any questions on this item? 

No response. ) 

GENERAL CouUNSEL 


Mr. Preston. We will take up the next item, “General counsel,” 
pages 245 and 246 of the justification, which will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Changes for 1953; 





j sa: | 
| Positions | Man-years} Amount 





Detail of decreases: | 
Savings due to annual leave curtailment. ______- | 


2 Scie —¥4, 624 
Equipment-- Lecanseas ia a diem ieee cee : _ —759 
capcadkcscnnodétibabhebheetdonandintanal ba seac rte — 466 
er oa ee eanebannoaeeseacass ) . eee —5, 849 
Detail of i increases: | | 
; additional] days cost of Publie Law 201. __- ‘ 2 +295 
Reclassifications . sas me ea . +1, 730 
Ee es nce ee a Ie eee see +2 555 
eS a : rica i _ —$3, 204 
1953 estimate_.......--. : ae sai dene : ss 545, 000 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 

The office of General Counsel, including legal divisions in 9 regional offices, 
renders legal advice and counsel concerning all programs administered by the 
CAA; conducts the legal phases of the enforcement responsibilities vested in the 
Administrator by statute; prepares and justifies proposed legislation considered 
necessary to carry out programs formulated by the Administrator; and through 
coordination with other offices in the Agency formulates and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Administrator regarding legislation affecting civil aviation. 

Mr. Preston. It is noted from page 245 there is a decrease of two 
positions and a decrease in the sum of $3,294 for this particular func- 
tion. Are you the General Counsel? 

Mr. Boye. I am the Deputy. 

Mr. Preston. You are Mr. Boyle? 

Mr. Borie. Yes. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Preston. Do you have a brief general statement? 

Mr. Boyue. Yes, sir. 

The General Counsel’s office is located in the Washington office. It 
has nine regional offices. We have attorneys in each one of the re- 
gional offices of the CAA. We have four general functions. Prob- 
ably the most important of those is the handling of the safety enforce- 
ment cases which we bring before the CAB in case of complaints or 
handle through the compromise of civil penalties, sometimes turning 
those latter cases over to the Department of Justice for settlement. 
ull of those involve safety violations of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

We render legal aid and advice to the Federal-airport program. We 
also render general legal counsel and advice to aviation safety in the 
administration of the safety regulations and interpretation of those 
regulations. This applies to all the air carriers and general aviation. 

In addition to that we maintain a general opinions division which is 
the normal function of the legal office in the Government department, 
advising the Administrator as to the limits and extent of his authority, 
availability of appropriations, accountability for various types of con- 
tracts. We prepare all the special contracts for the Washington Na- 
tional Airport and all the contracts for the airports constructed by 
CAA in Alaska, one in Anchorage and one in Fairbanks. 

Mr. Preston. How many lawyers do you have in the field? 
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Mr. Boyie. The number of lawyers in the field is 20. There are» 







authorized positions in the field, although at the moment we do no; aa 
quite have all of them on duty. is 
Mr. Preston. How many do you have in the Washington offic . et 
Mr. Boyie. Twenty-two. ; pperan 
: within 
NEED FOR FIELD ATTORNEYS unable 
appeal 

Mr. Preston. Do you find you have a real need for these fi 

attorneys? 

Mr. Boyie. Yes, sir. We have delegated to the regional offices Mr 
the authority to handle all safety enforcement cases except thos GS 
pertaining to the scheduled air carriers and their personnel. Tha: er” 


means that the great bulk of the aviation safety enforcement work 
actually conducted at the regional level. It is much more expeditious 
It permits much more convenience to the person involved because { 
permits the handling of the case near his home. It gives him access 
to an attorney more conveniently located to him than otherwis: 
possible if we tried to handle them all from Washington. By being 
in the field, he is more familiar with the whole problem. He knows 
the agents who deal with the individuals and is thus in a much better 
position to do a fair and honest job of safety enforcement. 
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BACKLOG OF WORK 


Mr. Preston. It is highly debatable sometimes as to whether or 
not you need so many lawyers. Do you have a backlog of work? 


Mr. Boye. Yes, sir; we have a backlog of work. For instance, § . M 
during this year we received 2,788 violation reports, of these cases, — ™ ( 
we carried over into fiscal 1952, that is, ones we were unable to com- on 
plete, 548. That does represent a reduction over the amount we \. 
carried forward the prior year. We carried forward at the end of 
fiscal 1950, 633 and this year we carried forward approximately 100 
less. M 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a chart giving work load data? be fe 

Mr. Boyie. Yes, sir; we have a chart giving workload data. It is J in tl 


substantially identical to the one that was submitted to this com- Ul 
mittee last year. It is slightly changed, because there was a change 
in the reporting basis during the fiscal year in an effort to make it a 
little more intelligible. Here is a copy. 

Mr. Presron. We will insert this in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 





| Fiscal 1950 | Fiscal 1951 | First half of 





fiscal 1952 

Enforcement and litigation: Number of enforcement cases | | | 

received ae. 2, 435 | 2,695 | 1, 145 
Other major subdivisions, legal actions reported | 

Washington i } 
Clearances 042 1,017 477 
Written legal opinions and documents 11,978 1, 388 778 

Field | 
Clearances 2, 953 2,198 57¢ 
Written legal opinions and documents 16,640 | 3, 211 | 2, 088 
OY oe eo 14, 948 10, 509 5, 067 


1 Instructions as to type of item to be reported as a ‘‘written legal opinion’? made more restrictive during 


fiscal 1950. 
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are Mr. Preston. Mr. Boyle, although you show a reduction of two 
positions, actually there will be no change? 

Mr. Borie. That is correct. That is due to the fact that we are 
operating under a fairly high rate of lapse this year in order to stay 
within the amount of funds appropriated. The net result is we are 
unable to staff up to the number of authorized positions, and it 
appears we will do the same next year. 


lo Not 


thie, 





fi 

: RECLASSIFICATION OF ATTORNEYS 

Tie — ; ass dds tal 

a Mr. Preston. I notice you plan to reclassify one GS-12 position 

Tha: 1 GS-13 and one GS-6 to GS 7. , \ hy is that necessary? 

re Mr. Boye. Well, the reclassification of the GS-12 to GS- 13 

one represents the continuation of a program which was started some time 

_, . ago in the reclassification of the deputy regional attorney's position. 

cog: Lhe original grades of the regional attorney and deputy regional at- 

Vise torhey Were 13 and 12, respectively. 1 think that it was about 2% 

sino IE Years ago that the regional attorney was reclassified to the GS-14 

owe position. In some of the regions, I should say most of the regions, 

ttor pe the reclassification of the deputy from 12 to 13 has been completed. 

‘However, in one region due to the fact that a new man was on the job 

and we Were not entirely and fully familiar with the type and quality 
of his work, the reclassification was delayed in order to know more 
about the merits of this individual. We are of the opinion that during 

oy & 1952 that will be done and therefore the reclassification of the remain- 
ing position is required, 

pe Mr. Prusron. It is noted that there is not any appreciable change 

os in “Other objects,” but there is a small reduction of $759. Are there 

m- | aby questions on this section? 

We (No response. ) 

of AVIATION INFORMATION 


Mr. Preston. The next item is ‘Aviation information,’ which will 
be found at pages 249 and 250 of the justifications which we will insert 
is — in the record at this point. 

n- (The pages referred to are as follow:) 
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1952 program adjusted to 1953 estimate 


952 funds available: 








Regular appropriation - ..-- Peetsunnenharsnnwddeeank sas musics Sanaa $289, 000 
proposed supplemental due to} pay increase.......-...--..... pobre Soe a ee 18, 581 
a eeariacas nus cetdeadnte ance canesseues iy meer cep a cea ain ca is 307, 581 
Deduct nonrecurring items: Elimination of temporary employment. vente 5d a eeaeio ee —2, 248 
ot *. {A na Re aes cae aaa See re ene ee ee ORE 305, 333 
F Changes for 1953: 
| Positions | Man-years; Amount 
Detail of decreases: 
Savings due to annual leave curtailment___-___- -1 —1 — $2, 996 
Rents and utility services.._.__.._- d : Beare aS —1, 000 
Printing and reproduction ___.__...-- tices L —9, 200 
Other contractual services - - io oe — 2, 100 
Supplies and materials ___.--_- Fen eeae pe efaag Ase ee —4, 529 
ONG 6 54.5525 -escnsane : : : —923 
Subtotal. --- —1 —1 —20, 748 
Detail of increases: 5 additional days’ cost of Public | 
tf Saree ‘ eicees ris 
a a re esataal -1 —1 | —20, 333 —2, 333 
IOCRIIIIOD | 5 as con cennccccwecuss : Kanha ee Stank See ep 285,000 


Mr. Preston. It is noted that there is a reduction of one position 
and the average employment is 53, with a reduction of $20,333. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lee, will you speak generally to this subject, briefly? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This reduction results in ihe elim- 
ination of one position as the result of Public Law 233, the pay-leave 
adjustments. 

It also represents a substantial reduction in “Other objects.” 

This program in 1953 continues as it has in the past, as being an 
informational program. This office provides professional assistance 
in the development of the publications of all segments of the CAA, in- 
cluding the aviation safety manuals, the manuals on airways utiliza- 
tion that is, the use of the various facilities of the airways—the manu- 
als on airport construction, manuals on airport management, and 
articles and items of interest to general aviation, which includes agri- 
cultural, industrial, and executive flying. The Office recently has 
been doing considerable work in connection with the materials-priori- 
ties programs, preparing bulletins to the field in connection with our 
Office of Aviation Defense Requirements activities. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Do you have a list of publications with you that this 
function provides for the public service? 

Mr. Scuuter. Mr. Chairman, this is a consolidated list of all publi- 

itions broken down by functions. ‘Aviation information” appears 
on the second page. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert, without objection, this list in the 
record at this point. 

(‘The list referred to is as follows:) 
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Apiation information 





Civil Aeronauties Journal_- 

Path of flight (revised 

Annual report of CAA 

Making the air safe 

Indianap lis pamphlets 

t e your aircraft radio 

Paimplets from the Administrator 

echnical reports, instructional booklets, et¢ 





Potal 


Mr. Presron. I am pleased to note that in bringing about 
reduction in this phase of the budget that you are limiting the 
aeronautical exhibits, which necessitate the rental of space and 


} 
| 
| 


1952 


Estimated requiremen}, 





$ 


1 


~ 


as ee 


400 
000 
000 


800 | 


ROO 


350 | 
, 890 


22, 240 


purchase of supplies to be used in preparing the exhibits. 


[ think it can be safely said that aviation is sold in America, that 
the time has come when the people are entirely conscious of the im- 
portance of aviation and that therefore this program can be deen- 


phasized. Any questions on this item? 
(No response.) 
OpreRATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. We will move along to “Operation of aircraft, 
found on pages 253 and 254 of the justifications which we will include 


in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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1952 program adjusted to 1953 estimates 
1952 funds available 
Regular appropriation, including reimbursements from other CAA ippropria- 


tions $2, 819, 243 





Proposed supplemental due to pay inerease 84. 691 
1 7 $2, 1 
Deduct nonrecurring items: Flectronic equipment 
j aj } 
Ch ( 14 
P mn Man years A yint 
1) ‘ 
: nnual | t. ( $13, 042 
Red vir dar 1 
' 18D 
R I " 
ik neou ' 
en I i it . 1 ) 
I part ine il i 
1, O7i 
u }u 15. 85 
| rr 
s ( $0 
t 4! 249 O14 
i iit t< i , 
rm 240 1 
i i re 1, 93) 
! } 7 XT 1. 46 
“ ¢ re) mM) 
{ 1 a 
1 Cente 
6.15 
} 4, N26 
ae | 
\ +4, 4 
4 119 
ft 
{ 63. ¢ 


Mr. Presrox. We have with us today Mr. Bayne who will spea 
to this subject and give us a brief general statement on it. 

Mr. Bayne. Shall IT speak only to the increases, Mr. Chairman 
with respect to the total program? 


OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston 
program 

Mr. Bayne. The Civil Aeronautics Administration is authorized 
maintain and operate 85 aircraft. 
for flight checking air navigation facilities which the Administratio: 
maintains and operates 

In addition, they are used to maintain the flight proficiency of ou 
aviation safety agents who need flight proficiency in the performan 
of their duty. 

They are also used to a limited extent for administrative flving aii 


for the transportation of supplies and materials to Alaska and to thi 


Pacifie islands. 


In addition to the operation of these Government-owned aircraft 


the administration has authority to rent small types of aireraft whic! 


are used primarily for the maintenance of proficiency on the part of 


aviation safety personnel 


Well, a few comments first on the operation of this 


These aircraft are used primaril) 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


M. Preston. Mr. Bayne, will you direct your attention to page 
954, and explain as briefly as you can the decreases that you list there 
which appear to be eight and the like number of increases? 

For instance, I note that you have a reduction in the aircraft 
standardization program of 37.3 man-years and then you have an in- 
crease by the same figure due to major inspection and engine-change 
program. 
~ Mr. Bayne. Mr. Chairman, the administration undertook a pro- 
cram in 1951 to accomplish a major inspection, overhaul, and stand- 
ardization of the majority of the Government-owned aircraft—this 
program will be completed in fiscal year 1953. 

The program requirement in 1953 is somewhat less than the re- 
quirement mn 1952 which accounts for the reduction of $216,129. 

The aircraft which have been standardized, however, in accordance 
with our established maintenance procedure, are due to have the en- 
gines Changed and inspected again after they have been flown approxi- 
mately 900 hours. A number of these aircraft which have been pre- 
viously standardized will be due for this major inspection and engine 
change in 1953. This activity accounts for the requested increase of 
$246,319. 

Mr. PRESTON. | am still a little contused about this. Maybe | did 
not follow you closely enough. 

Mr. Bayne. Mr. Chairman, it really, vou might say, is a transition 
in the standardization program itseli, 

Mr. Presron. Are you just calling it something else? 

Mr. Bayne. Well, we are just treating it in the broad term of 
standardization. Actually the two parts consist of 2 routine type of 
inspection which is synchronized with the necessity of changing the 
engines, which occurs at approximately 900 hours, which is the new 
phase of the standardization program. 

Now, the old phase will be completed in 1953, which concerned the 
complete modernization of the aircrait, so the moderaization program, 
in other words, will be completed in 1953 but we have a continuing 
need to run major raspections periodically on the airevaft and a num 
ber of these inspections become due in 1953. So, we have attempt “( 
to show the thing as two items. Is that clear enough or does that 
make it more confusing? 

Mr. Presron. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Horne. | wonder if I could put ta a worl there? 

Mr. Presron. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. The standardization program or modernization pro- 
gram primarily was required in order to get the same types and same 
degree of equipment ip our flight mspection aircraft so that whenever 
the facilities were inspected through the United States and its ‘Terrt- 
tories by CAA flight inspection, there would be a standardized uni- 
form job done. 

Now, the regular routine overhaul of aireraft at the end of 900 
hours is a safety measure. We require people who operate aircraft 
to overhaul their aircraft periodically and give it a complete overhaul, 
and the difference between the standardization program which we hay 
justified in past vears and this continued overhaul program for this 
vear lies in the fact that in the standardization program we install 
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new equipment in the aircraft at the same time we did the major 
overhaul job, whereas in this year there will be no change in the sir- 
craft but there will be the safety requirement of overhaul after 4 
certain number of flying hours have been reached. Does that. clar 
the point? 

Mr. Preston. Well, perhaps to some extent, but it seems vou hay 
completed one program in which you used 37.3 man-years to carry 
out, the program that is detailed at page 254, which is for 1953, you 
have completed that, have you not? 

Now, you have taken the same number of people and you hay 
figured out other uses for them, as described under your details ot 
increases. You are going to use the same people for, as you have 
explained now, some inspections, maintenance “ae for many other 
items. For instance, vou have for inspection of DC—4 aircraft $20,000 
You have been doing that right along under this program up here. 

Mr. Bayne. Mr. Chairman, on the DC—4, this activity which w 
are speaking of which was known formerly as the standardization 
project Was set up only to handle DC—3’s and Beecheraft. We did 
not : ave equipment to —— the same type of inspection on the 
DC—4, so that the DC—4 inspection, the same type of inspection, is 
acd done under outside contract and not at this faeility under 
which we handle DC—3’s and Beeeberaft. That is why it is a separate 
item on the submission. 

\Ir. Presvon. You have three DC—2's, then? 

Mr. Bayne. That is right, sir. Now, last year we had the funds, 
in the 1952 budget for the performance of a 1,000-hour inspection on 
one of those DC—4 aircraft. The other two DC-4 aircraft will be 
due for a similar inspection in 1953, hence the total request is $40,000 
in 1953 for that item as compared with $20,000 which is contained in 
the 1952 budget 

Mr. Preston. According to the justification, it carries only $20,000 

does not show the other $20,000. 

Mr. Bayne. No; the other $20,000 is not an increase. There is 
$20,000 in 1952 for that purpose and $40,000 in 1953 for that purpose, 
hence that is merely a comparative figure between the 2 years. 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Presron. What ts the electronic equipment under item 8° 
What are you going to do with it? 

Mr. Bayne. The electronic equipment consists of six glide path 
receivers and six very high-frequency communication units to bé 
installed in the four administrative aircraft which are stationed here 
at Washington. These aircraft are presently equipped with equip- 
ment of that general nature but it has been made obsolete by changes 
in the airway program itself. 

For example, the glide path receivers, which are the airborne portion 
of the instrument landing system, now in the aireraft. were designed 
to be operated on either one of three radio frequencies. As the result 
of the increase in the number of [LS systems in the country it has been 
necessary to use a greater number of frequencies in order to avoid 
interference between the various instrument laading system installa- 
tions 

So, we are proposing to install new glide path receivers which will 
be capable of operating on either 1 of 20 frequencies. 
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(he same problem exists with respect to the very high frequency 
communication units. The presently installed equipment is designed 
to operate on 24 different radio frequencies, but as the very high fre- 
queney communications program of the agency has been carried out, 
it looks now as though there will be as many as 200 different fre- 
quene ies used in the svstem, so this new equipment will be tunable, 

that it can Ine operated on any one of a given number of radio fre- 
oe neies. So, it is a case of replacing obsolete equipment. 

LIMITATION FOR HIRE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. In the committee print it is noticed that there is a 
limitation for the purpose of aircraft, it has been reduced from 
$395,000 to $295,000, a reduction of $100,000. 1 do not see that re- 
flected in your general statement. Where is it? 

\MIr. Scuuter. Mr. Chairman, that is a reduction in language but 
it is not a reduction in dollars. In 1952, this fiseal vear, although we 
had the authority to expend $395,000 we are expending only $295,000, 
and a program of only that amount is in this, so that reduction of 
$100,000 does not show. 

Mr. Preston. Is that under “Other contractual services’? 

Mr. ScHuLER. Yes. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. On page 261, under “Other objects,” vou have an 
increase ae $1,466 under rents and utility services. Will you explain 
that increase, Mr. Bayne? 

Mr. Bayne. Yes, sir. The requested increase of $1,466 is to take 
care of an increase in the rental rate for the hangar which we occupy 
at Santa Monica, Calif. The increase in rental is to become effective 
in June of 1952 

Mr. Preston. You are making a new contract for it 

Mr. Bayne. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. And the rent is going to go up? 

Mr. Bayne. That is right. 


) 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. Under “Other contractual services’ you have an 
increase of $35,541. Will you explain that increase? 

Mr. Bayne. The increase of $35,541 consists of $6,153 which is 
directly related to an increase in the requested number of flight hours; 
$30,481 which is an increase in the requirement in connection with the 
overhaul of aircraft engines and the major inspection program. 

These two increases are offset by a reduction of $1,093 in con- 
tractual requirements for special electronic installations, producing a 
net increase of $35,541. 


SUPPLIES AND. MATERIALS 


Mr. Preston. For supplies and materials, a $27,113 increase. 

Mr. Bayne. The $27,113 increase is composed of $4,926 for gasoline 
and oil; $2,478 for small parts and materials, which requirement is 
directly related to the requested increase in flight hours. 
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In addition, there is an item of $19,709 which represents ar 
creased requirement in connection with the major inspections «a 
engine change program which we have previously discussed. 


BQUIPMENT 


Mr. Presron. And under the heading of “Equipment” an $11 
increase. 
Mr. Bayne. The equipment increase of $11,566 1s composed 
$27,419 for replacement equipment to be installed in Washingto: 
based aircraft as previously explained, offset by an anticipated 

duction of $15,853 in our other equipment needs. 
Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this title? 
(No response. ) 







OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Presron. The next item is the office of the administrato: 
found on pages 262 and 263 of the justifications, which pages we shal 
insert in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 











by operating J 


at 
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1952 program adjusted to 1958 estimate 
1952 Funds Available 
Regular appropriation 






, . $664, 800 Nit 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 40, 384 . 
serv 1c! 

1952 adjusted will in 
Changes in 1953 Th 


Positions | Man-years Amount 






Detail of decreases: 
Savings due to annual leave curtailment 2 — $5, 885 
rransportation of things — 3, 985 
Other contractual services —8 
Equipment 569 
Subtotal 2 —13, 447 
Deta.l of increases 
Annualization cost of positions filled part year in 
seal year 1952 +8, 606 
idd nal days cost of Publie Law 201 +1, 229 
Pravel increase +428 


4-10, 263 


2 3, 184 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The Office of the Administrator provides executive direction over all activit 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and establishes and determines po! 
programs, and standards for all Washington and field activities. The fur 
requested will provide for the following offices: The Office of the Administrat 
the Deputy Administrator for Operations, the Deputy Administrator for Progra: 
Planning, the Assistant to the Administrator and their secretarial and clerics 


help in the Washington office and for the regional administrators and their staffs 
in the regional offices. 


The Agency’s management policies include the delegation of authority 
regional administrators to conduct all CAA activities within defined geograph 
areas in conformance withthe general policies, programs, and standards establish 
by the Washington office. The regional administrators and their staffs also wor! 
closely with the aviation industry, the flying public, and local government orga 
zations for the purpose of providing progressive leadership in the field of ci) 
aviation. 

Nir. 
Lee? 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Ler. This covers the Office of the Administrator in Washingto! 
and his immediate staff and also the offices of the regional adminis 
trators in the field and their immediate staffs. 

There has been a reduction in two positions in the fiscal vear 195 
with the average employment staying the same. 

There has also been a reduction of $7,134 in “Other objects” fo 
the fiseal vear 1953. 

The functions performed by these offices are the same as thos 
performed in previous years. 

Mr. Presron. Any questions on this item? 

(No response. ) 


La 


Preston. Mr. Horne, are you going to speak on this or is Mi 
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STAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


\ir. Preston. We will pass on to ‘Staff and administrative 
services,’ found at pages 266 and 267 of the justifications which we 
will insert In the record at this point. 

‘The pages referred to are as follows: 
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1952 program adjusted to 1953 estimates 


ition 1952 (regular act), including reimbursements from other CAA appropriations $5. O51, 284 
d supplemental due to pay increase 154.924 
1006, 2 
tems 
! nent 520 
ial IBM 168 
riy 14. 68S 
for 195 11, 525 
I Mu AT 
! mal 2 
I ict la 
Subt ’ 
lt ( rint }repr 
Rg repla 
( I ] y vt 
S1)} 
GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 
The programs reflected under this heading are the Ageney’s staff and services 
funetions considered essential for good administration or prescribed by law and 
nelude program planning, general administrative, accounting, procurement, 
personnel, and budget activities The estimate for 19538 is based on eontinuing 
programs currently being conducted, 


DECREASE IN POSITIONS AND AVERAGE EMPLOYMEN1 

Mr. Presron. It is noted that there is a reduction of 87 positions 
for fiscal vear 1953 and a reduction of 20 in average employment in 
fiseal 1953, showing a reduction of S78,525 requested for 1953 

There is one point | would like to have cleared up here. How is 
it that you save this many people in your average employment and 
still come up with such a small amount of savings? 

Mr. Scotter. Mr. Chairman, the number of dollars saved in this 
is affected by LWwo things. No. Lis the difference between the number 
of positions authorized and the number of man-years we are going 
to be able to realize. Those two are not equivalent because a portion 
of the positions have been eliminated in this fiscal year in accordance 
with this adjustment tn leave. 

The difference beyond that is a reduction in the lapse rate and will 
permit employing a greater number of man-davs during the year than 
s possible this vear. That rate in this function has been extremely 
low this vear, it is similar to the airways situation that Mr. Lee 
spoke to vou about earlier. There has been practically no turn-ovet 
in this. 

Mr. Presron. Are there any questions on this item? 










CUTS IN PERSONNEL OFFICE 


Mr. Marsuauye. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
‘concerning the personnel office. It cuts down on 37 emplovees. g 
Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Marswatui. And you show remaining 154 positions in person. 
nel. Why could you not cut personnel in half? 

Mr. Scuuuter. One hundred and fifty four in the personnel division? 

Mr. Marswauu. Yes; why couldn’t you cut those 154 positions j; 
half? 

Mr. Ler. This is an area in which we have tried to make all possi) 
savings. We have cut it in the last 3 years prior to this, as shown o 
page 268 of the justification. Whereas our cost of personal ser\ 
have remained as shown there, the actual number of positions 
decreased from 1,569 to 1,542. 

This is an area where we voluntarily have made adjustments down- 
ward prior to any pay-leave adjustment or any of the other changes 
in the relevant statutes. We have voluntarily done what we fee! is 
the maximum in cutting our positions in this general field of staff 
administrative services, including personnel. 

There have been substantial reductions in the staffing of the activi- 
ties shown here over the past 3 years, to the point where we are now 
barely able to handle our workload in personnel actions. 

We have a large backlog, actually, of personnel actions. We «a: 
down to the point where we feel that any further cuts would hamper 
the operating programs of the agency. 


COMPARISON WITH TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. MarsHauu. You have shown over the period of time that you 
have less personnel. Your figures there show 1,569 reduced to 1,342, 
with the same number of people in the personnel department. — Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Scuuter. No, sir, that is not correct. 

Mr. Marsuauu. What is correct? 

Mr. Scuuuer. Directly answering your question, there has not 
been a 50-percent reduction in personnel staff. However, the person- 
nel staff at Washington office and at the regional offices, as betwee: 
1951 and 1952 fiseal years, has been reduced from 187 positions to 158 
positions, a net reduction of 29 positions. 

Mr. Marsnauui. Over what period? 

Mr. ScHuLter. From 1951 to 1952, in the one year. The statistics 
back of that, Mr. Marshall, I do not have. I can get them. I do 
not have them with me, but there was a reduction in 1951 below 1950, 
I remember that, but it was not a substantial one—but there was a 
reduction. 

The present personnel staff in CAA is right at the ratio required by 
the appropriation act of last year of 1 to 115. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Marsuatt. Why do you have to have that many people, 
actually, leaving aside such things as saving, ‘‘We have got to keep 
ourselves comparable to other agencies”? Why do you have to hav: 
that many, just to do your work? 

Mr. Scuter. I am not an expert on personnel, but I can speak on 
that point. 

We certainly have no feeling that we should keep comparable with 
other Government agencies, as you say. 
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However, we do know that there are certain mandatory things that 
you have to do in this personnel operating end. It is a costly opera- 
tion. The classifications procedures are costly and the processing of 
papers alone is a costly process. 

| think it is completely reasonable to say that in the CAA personnel 
operation there are none of the things that are generally considered 
desirable but not absolutely necessary—whether they are or not, 
| would not like to say—things that are generally considered luxuries, 

In other words, we do not maintain employees’ relation staffs, 
although there is a great deal of feeling that they are necessary. We 
do not Maintain large personnel training staffs, which is probably a 
very desirable item, , 

The people that work in the Personnel Division in CAA, generally 
spenking, are the number of people that are required to classify 
positions, reclassify positions, see that the proper classifications are 
maintained in accordance with civil-service standards, and the 
processing of appointments and dismissal notices and within-grade 
promotion activities that you have to carry on in any personnel job. 

Mr. MarsHati. That is all. 

Mr. Presron. Are there any further questions on this item? 

No response. ) 


INTERFUNCTIONAL PROGRAM 


\Ir. Preston. We will go on to the item of “Interfunctional 
services,’’ which is on pages 278 and 279 of the justifications which 
we will insert in the record at this point. 

The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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195.2 program adjusted to 1953 ¢ stimate 
ds av tilable . 





rular appropriation, including reimbursements from other CAA appropri 
ys ¢ 62. 386 
posed supplemental due to pay increase 14. 404 
$1 », 790 
juct nonrecurring item 
Region 3 rents and utility charges assumed by GSA Q 24 
Miscellaneous costs associated with headquarters rel ind 
tion 24, 144 
Miscellaneous maintenance supplic ‘ 
6s, 903 
1952 adjusted 1, 507, 887 
r 1953 
I Mat 4 
Savings die to annual leave curtailment 2 1 $2 | 
Mhird regional headquarters relocatio 1 2 1, 709 
Reduced equipment requirement 
Subtotal ‘ 5 
CTE ‘ 
days idditional cost of pay inere 
20 passenger vehick replacement +20, VOU 
Increasec th t = 08 
Increase elie phic 
Subtotal 
Net difference f to, ll +32, 113 
1953 estimate 1, 540, 000 


Mr. Preston. Who is going to speak on this subject? 
Mr. Bayne. IT will 


DEFINITION OF INTERFUNCTIONAI 


Mr. Presron. Will vou tell us what this word ‘“interfunectional”’ 
means? 

Mr. Bayne. The interfunctional program provides for services of a 
common nature to both the Washington and the regional headquar- 
ters offices 

It consists of such things as maintaining the Government reserva- 
tions or leased facilities, as the case may be, the shipping of adminis- 
trative supplies, the telephone, telegraph, and communication services, 
rents and utilities in those instances where they are not provided for 
by the General Services Administration, the printing and reproduction 
of stationery and forms that are commonly used throughout the 
agency, the maintenance and operation of passenger motor vehicles 
in Washington and at the regional headquarters locations, the con- 
tractual services required for the overhaul of such vehicles as well as 
furniture and office machinery, as well as the purchase of passenger 
vehicles for use under the activities provided for in ‘Salaries and 
expenses.” 

Mr. Presron. That shows you have a decrease of six positions and 
a decrease of three in average employment contemplated in 1953 but 
you have an increase in your request of $32,113, T believe the increase 
is found in another object. 

Mr. Bayne. That is correct 
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REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Preston. On page 279 we find a schedule of your decreases 
and a schedule of your increases and I note that you want to replace 
20 passenger vehicles for $25,000. What do you have to say abou 
that? 

Mr. Bayne. Mr. Chairman, this budget contains a request to re- 
place 40 passenger-carrying vehicles, the 20 representing an increas, 
over the authorization contained in 1952 to purchase 20. 

Recognizing the present critical shortage of materials, particularly 
automobiles, we would not have included such an item in this year’s 
budget if it were not for the fact that our vehicle fleet is substandard 
The only standard that we are aware of for guidance in replacing 
passenger vehicles is the standard which was issued by the General 
Services Administration some time back which sets as the criteria 
for the replacement. of passenger vehicles 60,000 miles or 6 years 
whichever occurred first. 

Analysis of our fleet of 819 passenger vehicles discloses that we hav: 
538 vehicles which would be replaced by application of that standard, 

However, we feel that the 40 requested is a minimum necessary 
in order to keep our fleet in active operation. 

With respect to those 40 vehicles, 16 of them were manufactured 
in 1942 and have been operated for an average of 81,387 miles each 
24 of them were manufactured in 1946 and have been operated for 
an average of 89,900 miles each. We feel that any major repairs to 
these vehicles in order to keep them in operation would be out of 
proportion to the value which such repairs would create. 

Mr. Preston. You will be allowed if you get this request approved, 
$200 per vehicle trade-in value, is that right? 

Mr. Bayne. That is right, against an estimated cost of $1,409, 
which I believe is the current ceiling, would be an allowance of $200 
on the average for the trade-in or the old vehicle, or a net cost of 
$1,200 each. 

COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. What about this item of $12,324 increased communi- 
cation rate? Do you have that much long-distance calls between 
your shop and your field offices? 

Mr. Bayne. We do have quite a number. This requested increase 
is based on recent rate adjustments which have been granted by th: 
Federal Communications Commission. 

They issued a special notice on January 14, 1952, numbered 71,839, 
which affects the cost of long-distance interstate communications to 
become effective on March 1, 1952, by approximately 2 percent. 

In addition to that, increases have been granted covering fixed 
charges and the rental of equipment at a number of locations at which 
we operate. 

In the New York City area there is an application pending calling 
for an increase of 11 percent. In the Fort Worth area an increase ha: 
recently been granted which amounted to 48 percent. In the Seattle 
area an increase was granted amounting to 4 percent, and there are 
applications for increases pending in both the Chicago and Kansas 
City areas of between 10 and 15 percent. 

Mr. Preston. What did you get for communications in fiscal year 
1952? 
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\Mr. BAYNE. $407,485. 
| Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, I might say this is a pool figure, for the 
entire CAA. 

\lir. Preston. A pool figure? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; for the entire agency. 
| Mr. Preston. I did not know it was for the entire CAA—vou 
mean into Washington? . 

\ir. Lez. I should have excluded the Federal Airways teletype 
there This is the long-distance telephone operations. That. is 
correct. Tam sorry, Mr. Chairman. 


FREIGHT ON AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Preston. I notice this freight item under ‘Automobiles’ that 
you hope to get. You do not include that in your trade-in figure. 
’ Mr. Bayne. No, sir, that is included under “Transportation cost,” 
and it is estimated at $170 per vehicle. 

Mr. Preston. Instead of that previous figure—plus sales tax; 
you do not have to pay sales tax; do you? 

Mr. Bayne. I do not believe so but it would be plus transportation; 
that is correct. 

Mr. Presvon. Is that the normal procedure? 

Mr. Bayne. That is right, Government bills of lading from the 
manufacturer’s plant are issued and paid at the Government rate by 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention the fact that the limitation 
established by Congress on the amount of the purchase price does not 
include the freight. 

Mr. Preston. You buy the car outright and then sell your used 
car? 

Mr. Bayne. We operate through the General Services Adminis- 
tration both with respect to the purchase and with respect to the 
resale, 

Mr. Preston. That is the way they operate, they dispose of the 
ar, it is not a trade-in proposition? 

Mr. Bayne. No; that is mght. 

\Mr. Preston. Any questions on this item, gentlemen? 

No response. ) 

NEW LANGUAGE 


Mr. Preston. Let us look at the language, just briefly. 

You eliminate the public-law designation and refer to it as a code 
citation, 

The next one, already commented on, is a limitation figure in regard 
'o hiring of aircraft. 

The next one relates to the replacement of automobiles, striking 20 
in the old bill and inserting 40, passenger motor vehicles. 

There is another language change which I overlooked which is 
nserted, the last change as follows: 

Services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946, 


Which relates to the hiring of a consultant. 
What is the fee for hiring consultants now? 
Mr. Ler. The maximum is $43 per day, Mr. Chairman. 


96361—52——_12 
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Mr. Presron. Under the terms of your act, and so forth? 


Mr. Ler. Well, at present we do not have the authority und 
language of the 1952 appropriations to do that. This is authorit 


employ. 


Mr. Presron. This is authority to employ under the limitati 


imposed by this act; right? 
Mr. Ler. That is right. 
Mr. Presron. Did you ask for it last year? 
Mr. ScuuLer. We did not, Mr. Chairman, because 


there was question as to whether the Classification Act 1949, wh 
our authority to employ consultants and organizations was contain 
had actually repealed section 202 (b) of the 1938 CAA Act. 
that time the Comptroller General has ruled that the authority co 
tained in the 1938 enabling legislation to CAA is no longer valid a 
that we must have the authority contained under section 15 of Pub 


Law 600. 
Mr. Preston. Any question on this item? 
(No response, } 


Mr. Preston. The next one is striking the word “Surplus” ; 
using the word “Excess”’ as related to the transfer of aircraft, engines 


flight equipment and so forth, from the armed services. 


at 


Mr. Scuuter. That change, Mr. Chairman, was made 


this language into line with the regulations issued by 


Services Administration in connection with the disposal 
excess property. “‘Excess’”’ covers both surplus and 
equipment. 

Mr. Presron. Gentlemen, that seems to complete it 
Thank you very much. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR-NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
JOHN M. BEARDSLEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 
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Obligations by activities 
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l 4c 
Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligatiors, start of vear $21, 117, 473 
Obligations incurred during the year 21, 361, 040 


42, 478, 513 





Deduct 
Reimbursable oblivations 262, 637 
Unliquidated oblizations, end of year 24, 365, 489 
Total expenditures 17, 850, 387 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract 
ythorization | 
Out of new obligational authority 


17, 850, 387 
Out of prior authorizations | 


1952 estimate 


$24, 365, 489 
25, 000, 000 


49, 365, 489 


28, 365, 489 


21, 000, 000 


12, 000, 000 | 
4, 000, 000 | 
5, 000, 000 


10, ¢ 


Mr. Rooney. The first item for our consideration this morning 
gentlemen, is entitled ‘Establishment of air navigation facilities 


which appears at page 32 of the committee print and begins on p: 


288 of the justifications. 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 288, 290, and 


(The pages referred to are as follow:) 
Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1952 (regular act 
Deduct: Nonrecurring items, 1952 program 


Base for 1953 


Requirements for 1953: 
1. New program requirements: 
a) Air navigation electronic and visual facilities 
b) Intermediate landing fields 
( \ir traffie control towers and centers 
d) Aeronautical communications stations 
e) Utilities and miscellaneous_ 


2. Liquidation of prior vear contract authorization 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 
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Summary of requirements by activity 


iigation electronic and visual facilities 
i. Relocate VHF ranges 
Install airborne navigation and communications equipment 
Provide improvements to high intensity approach light lanes 
i. Relocate instrument landing system facilities- 
Provide automatic voice identification facilities 
Initial flight checking of facilities 


Total, air navigation electronic and visual facilities 


ediate landing fields 
Repair and sealcoat asphalt-paved runways, taxiways, and parking 
areas, Alaska 


Total, intermediate landing fields 


raffie-contro] towers and centers 
Combine existing communications stations and air traffic control towers 
’rovide additional equipment for communications stations, and ai 
traffic control towers combined in prior programs 
Relocate combined station/tower, Colorado Springs, Colo 
4. Relocate communications and control center from La Guardia Airport 
to New York International Airport 
Establish radar-type air route traffic control centers 
Install additional] VHF air/ground communications equipment at cen- 
ters 
Combine Anchor: and Fairbanks centers 
s, Assemble spare ASK indicator units into consoles 











Total, air traffic-control towers and centers 


ronautical communications stations 


1, Relocate communications stations 
2. Implement new VHF air/ground communications services (122.2 and 
126.7 megacycles 
3. Provide semiautomatic relaying and increased speed on service B 
4, Extend central air/ground communications ststion, Douglaston, N. Y 
5. Provide long-distance.remote-control (tone dialing) equipment 
6. Install VHF equipment at existing communications stations to contro] 
new VHF ranges 
Construct fireproof communications buildi 
S. Relocate None, Alaska, remote receiver facility 
1, Install tape relay equipment, Anchorage and Wake Island 





Anchorage 


Total, aeronautical communications stations 


lities and miscellaneous (included as ‘‘Housing and facilities’’ in Presi 


‘nt’s budget) 
1, Equipment testing, National Bureau of Standards 
2, Emergency repairs 
Enlarge power plant, Wake Island 
Total, utilities and miscellaneous 


Grand total, establishment of air navigation facilities 


Number Amount 


of units 


24 
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Mr. Rooney. There will be found an explanation of the re 
under this title set forth on pages 292 through 293. 

The appropriation for establishing air-navigation facilities fo 
current fiscal vear is in the amount of $22,500,000. The request 
is $1,358,501 less, or $21,141,499. 

Do vou wish to make the general statement with respect ti 
request, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This estimate of $21,141,499 consists of $10,500,000 of new 
graming and $10,641,499 for the liquidation of prier-contract aut! 
Zation. 

Our needs in the current vear were substantially above the amo 
requested for the new program. The goals we had to set for 
program were considerably in excess of this amount. 

However, we were cognizant of the need for Government econo! 
in fiscal vear 1953 and of the administration’s policy with ré 
liquidating public works wherever possible. 

Consequently, we have limited this estimate to items to increas 
i capacity, safety, and efficiency of our present air-navigati 
svstem. It also will result in increasing the economy of this svst 

We also had in mind reducing the load on the electronics man 
facturers of this country, who are largely filled to capacity wit 
defense orders. 


Thus, with no new items requested—that is, no new facilities, } 


1"; 
alift 


vou 


} 
| 


by merely limiting our program to the perfection of our’ existing 
facilities -we hope to limit the increases in estimated costs resultin, 


from this establishment program. 
PRIOR-CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. When was this figure of $10,641,499 for liquidatio 
of prior-contract authorization arrived at? 

Mr. Ler. That was arrived at in the summer of 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation now with regard to requi 
ments for liquidation of prior contracts? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, this represents the total amount whi 


will be needed to put the establishment program on a cash basis 


That is, this will liquidate all prior-contract authorizations. 


Mr. Rooney. How much will actually be spent, as you now loo! 


at the picture? 

Mr. Lee. About $4 000.000, Nir. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonrty. There are no further contract authorizations ou 
standing, are there, other than in this $10,641,499? 

Mir. Lee. That is correct. 


REQUESTED CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mir. Rooney. If the Congress were to approve the request 
$10,500,000 for your new program how much would that increase th 
salary and expenses item to operate these facilities? 

Mr. Lut E. It would not increase the item of salaries and expenses 
in 1953, Mr. Chairman 
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\ir. Roonry. Well, that is obvious. How much will it cost. next 
year or When these facilities are all completed? 

’ Mr. Les. Mr. Chairman, this would not result in any increase in 
pstimated expenditures, due to the fact that we have no new facilities 
jn the budget. This is merely the modernization improvement. 

Mir. Roonry. Now, Mr. Lee, let us take No. 1 (e), ‘Air traffie control 
rowers and centers,’ $3,774,790. 

When these are erected you will need personnel to run them, will 
you not? 

\Ir. Ler. There are no new towers. 

Mr. Rooney. You will need new personnel to run these towers 
will vou not? 

Mir. Ler. No additional personnel, Mr. Chairman. In fact, we 
expect to have some savings In item | } from combination of existing 
communication stations and air traffie y dei abi towers 

bey. Rooney Am | to understand, then, that the allowance of 
$10,500,000 will at no time in the future require additional personnel 

Ir. Lew. With possibly the exception, Mr. Chairman, of item. 5(¢ 
sat New 
York and Chieago, there are no other items whieh will call for an 
nerease In personnel 

Mr. Rooney. What about the installation of the additional very 
high frequency air-ground communications ¢ art nt? 
= EE Mr. Ler. These equipments will be operated by existing personnel 
and provide additional communication channels and will be main- 
tained by existing maintenance personnel, 


he establishment of radar type air route traflie control center 


RELOCATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. In the summary of your requirements by activities 

eginning at page 290, we find the work “relocate” a very great num- 
r of times, such as, ‘relocate VILE ranges,” and ‘relocate instru 
nent landine system facilities,” and “relocate combined station tower, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.” and “relocate communications and control 
enter from LaGuardia Airport to New York International Airport,” 
and so on Hlow does all this con.e about? . 

Mr. Ler. Twill ask Mr. Beardslee, who is the head of the Office of 
Federal Airways, to answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beanpsirr. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the location of the 
VHF omni ranges, that is a continuation of items whieh have been in 
prior vears’ budgets. The relocation of ranges, the omnis installed 
“OVETE a] vears ago, are for three particular ies 

ive of the twenty-four proposed to be relocated in 1955 are because 

ld VAR ranges are being converted to omni ranges and the site 
riteria applieable to the VAR do not suit omni ranges 

Iifteen of the twenty-four must be relocated because the site 
huraeteristics have not proven satisfactory and four are required to be 

located beeause of traflie control reasons, in order that the omni 
ve facilities rary he operated concurrently with the existing low 
irequeney ranges, 

The item for relocation of instrument landing svstems [facilities re- 
ates to three locations, namely, Indianapolis, Columbus, and Long 
Beach, Calif., where runway extensions — relocation of existing 
quipment at all of those locations, although at Long Beach only the 
chide path needs to be relocated, 


i 
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Item C (3), the relocation of the combined station and towe; 
Colorado Springs, is necessary, because the facility is in an old Ap 
tower, of wooden construction, which is to be razed and the fac 
intended to be relocated to a new terminal building and tower now 
der construction. 

Item C (4), relocation of the communications and control centy apped 
from LaGuardia to New York International Airport, is necessinf& yyod | 
because the existing facilities at LaGuardia consist of only 10.1) pac 
square feet. Immediate additions to the facilities there requ 7p 
space not available in the present quarters and there will be furt! 
expansion requirements in the future. After a thorough stud) CAA 
various possibilities, including enlargement of the present) buildi 
relocation to existing space to be rented elsewhere in the New Yo 
area, and other possibilities, it has been determined that the mos 
practicable solution is to have a building built for this purpos 
Idlewild Airport by the New York Port Authority. 

It is expected that the port authority will provide a building co. 
taining about 26,000 square feet, which will be ample for present a 
foreseeable future needs. 

Item D (1), which involves the relocation of 11 communicati 
stations, is necessary for a variety of reasons. 

Six of the eleven are to be moved into new quarters at the san 
airport, while five are going to be relocated to other airports. SevefR Aw 
relocations are being made to locations that cities provide free. “se 

Two existing CAA watch houses are adequate but are being rf Balti 
located to other airports where they will better serve the public anifF Batt! 
new watch houses are necessary to be built at the other two new i Bedf 
locations. . big * 

Mr. Rooney. Let us go back to the very high frequency ranges. (hE ping! 
first item to which you addressed vourself. When were thos Birm 
originally located? 

Mr. Brearpstrer. Those VOR’s were located at various dates fror 
1948 to 1950. 

Mr. Roonry. These relocations comprise an item of more tha 
$750,000. Were the wrong locations in the first place due to incom- 
petency on anyone’s part? 

Mr. Brarpsier. Mr. Chairman, we gained additional expericn 
with the OMNIS as we installed and worked with them and 
recognized about 3 vears ago that we should flight-check our propos: 
new sites with portable equipment before building permanent facilities 
We now do that. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you start doing that? 

Mr. Bearpsier. About a year and a half ago. 


FUTURE RELOCATIONS OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Are we going to have items such as this for relocation: 
of these facilities year after year, or is that about to come to 
end? 

Mr. Brearpsier. To the best of our knowledge that covers all o! 
the relocations which are necessary now. 

Mr. Ler. I might add, Mr. Chairman, there will be relocations 
necessary for operational requirements, as we have occasional changes 
in our airport locations and ranges needed to serve new airports 0! 
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hy changes m our airways locations to provide greater capacity for 
the airways. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point, will vou please insert in the record 
exhibits bringing to date the matter contained in last year’s bearings, 
the list of C AA-operated towers as of December 31, 1951, which 
appears at pages 285 and 286 of the justifications, and of the author- 
ved towers not in operation as of that date, similar to the one at 
page 287 of last vear’s hearings. 

(The information requested ts as follows:) 


CAA-OPERATED TOWERS AND COMBINED TOWER/STATION Facitities (176) As 
OF DECEMBER 81, 195] 


Ab Tex.! Detroit (Willow Run), Mich. 
Akron (Akron-Canton), Ohio Duluth, Minn.! 
Akr Municipal), Ohio 23 Elmira, N. Y.3 
Albany, 1 Paso, Tex. 
{|} iquerque, N. Mex. Evansville, Ind.2 
Allentown, Pa. Fairbanks, Alaska 3 
Amarillo, Tex. Fargo, N. Dak. 
Anchorage, Alaska Flint, Mich. 
Annette, Alaska Fort Wayne, Ind 
Asheville, N. C.3 Fort Worth (Meacham), Tex, 
ew Ga. Fresno, Calif? 
Augu Ga.! Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Au “Tex. Great Falls, Mont. 
Bake TS me ‘ld, Calif. Greensboro. N.C. 
Baltimore (Harbor), Md. Greenville, S. C. 
Balt imore (International), Md Harrisburg, Pa 
Battle Creek, Mich. Hartford, Conn. 
Bedford, Mass. Helena, Mont. 3 
Big Spring, Tex.! Hilo, T. H. 
Billings, Mont.? Honolulu, T. H. 
Binghamton, N. Y.! Houston, Tex.? 
Rirmninghans. Ala. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Boise, [daho 2 Jackson, Miss.! 
Boston, Mass. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Bridgeport, Conn.3 Juneau, Alaska 3 
Bristol (Tri-City), Tenn. Kansas City, Kans.3 
aha Tex.! Kansas City, Mo. 
Buff N.Y. King Salmon (Naknek), Alaska 3 
Burb aan, * calif. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Burlington, Vt.? Lansing, Mich. 
Charleston, S. C.? Las Vegas, Nev.! 3 
Charleston, W. Va. Lexington, Ky. 
Charlotte, N. C. Lincoln, Nebr.! 3 
Chattanooga, Tenn.? Little Roek, Ark.! 
Cheyenne, Wyo Long Beach, Calif. 
Chicago (Midway), Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 
icago (O’Hare), Ill. Louisville (Bowman), Ky. 
innati, Ohio Louisville (Standiford), Ky. 
veland, Ohio Lubbock, Tex. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.! Lynchburg, Va.! 3 
imbia, S. C.! Madison, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio Medford, Oreg 
Corpus Christi, Tex.? Memphis, Tenn. 
Covington, Ky. Miami, Fla. 
Dallas, Tex. Midway Island * 
Dayton, Ohio ‘ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Daytona Beach, Fla.? Minneapolis, Minn. 
Denver, Colo. Mobile, Ala. 
Des Moines, lowa Montgomery, Ala. 
Detroit (Detroit City), Mich. Muskegon, Mich? 
Detroit (Wayne County), Mich.3 Nashville, Tenn. 


footnotes at end of table, p. 184. 
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Newark, N. J. 
New Castle, Del. 
New Orleans (Moisant), La. 


New Orleans (municipal), La 
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1951—Continued 

San Antonio (municipal), Tex. 
an Antonio (Stinson), Tex. 
an Diego, Calif.? 

an Franciseo, Calif. 

an Juan, P. R. 


S 
S 
S 


ry? 


\ iento 


{maril 


New York (international), N. Sse tin 
° , ‘ + ° + ‘ . i 5 
New York (LaGuardia), Santa Barbara, Calif. Rakers' 
. . , . > ‘ . ‘ ‘fa al SI 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.3 Santa Monica, Calif.$ Biemin 


Norfolk, Va.? 


Oakland, Calif. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Seattle (Boeing), Wash.’ 


ro] 
Halo 


a : irbar 
Ogden, Utah. Seattle (Seattle-Tacoma), Wash. ialics 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Shreveport, La. ceil 
Omaha, Nebr. Sioux City, lowa ? deme 

. . ¢ sa nua 

Orlando, Fla. South Bend, Ind la 
ne lat Oreg Snarts “or SS > aie Tid 
Pendleton, Oreg Spartanburg, S. ¢ lavtol 


Pensacola, Fla 
Peoria, Il 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh (Alleche 
Pocatello, Idaho 2 3 


ny County), Pa 


Spokane, Wash. 
Svracuse, N. Y.? 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Tampa (international 
Teterboro, N. J.3 
Toledo, Ohio 


Fla? 


les Mi 


Fairba 


rgo, 


Fort \\ 


rana 


Portland, Maine Topeka, Kans.! age 
Portland, Oreg. Tueson. Ariz? — 
Presque Isle, Maine ! 8 Tulsa. Okla2 dans 
Providence, R. I. Van Nuys, Calif " a 
Pueblo, Colo 3 Waco, Tex.! 2 exing' 
Raleigh, N.C Wake Island 3 ee 
Pa Washington, D. C. 

dis 


Reno, Nev 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va’ 


Westfield, Mass.3 
West Palm Beach, Fla? 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Mr. 


Rochester, Minn Wichita, Kans. point 
Rochester, N. Y Wichita Falls, Tex end ot 
Sacramento, Calif. Wilmington, N. C.! of the 
St. Joseph, Mo. W indsor Locks, Conn. rf ot 
tit’ 


St Louis, Mo. 
Salem, Oreg.3 
Salt Lal 


ArRPOoRT TRAFFIC 


AUTHORIZED TOWERS (20) NOT IN 


Wilkes-Barre 
Tex. 


Avoca Scranton : Pa. 
Beaumont, 
Bismarck, N. Dak.! 
Columbus, Ga.! 

Deeatur, Il. 

East St. Louis, Il. 

Fort Worth (International 
Macon, Ga.! 

Maui, T. H. 

Midland, Tex, 


, Lexas. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Yakima, Wash.? 3 
Youngstown, Ohio ? 


ConrroLt Towers 


OPERATION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Moline, Il 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Pittsburgh (Greater), Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

San Angelo, Tex. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.! 
Springfield, TI. 
Springfield, MoJ 
Stockton, Calif. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


tation operation is programed Iyler, Tex., in 1953 in lieu of some 


- r 


Ss — nee 
Operation. 


& zie. 


20 towers listed above have been authorized through EANI 


Th 


1952 but have operated to date because of lack of equipment and/or stru : The 
tures. It is expected that in 1953 equipment and structures will be availal 
he 15 locations programed for operation in 1953. Lack of struetures and o! 


considerations will not permit operation in 1953 at the foll 
Kast St. Louis, Stockton, and Maui, 


operational 


Avoca. 1 catur, 





IS85 
yr TRAFFIC-CONTROL TOWERS AND CENTERS (EANF, 1953) ComMrInE EXISTING 
COMMUNICATIONS STATIONS AND AtrR TRAFFIC-CONTROL Towers (50) 
(Item C 1) 
entown, Pa Milwaukee, Wis. 


{marillo, Tex. Mobile, Ala. 
Austin, Tex. Moline, Ill. 


akersfield, Calif Montgomery, Ala 
Birmingham, Ala Nashville, Tenn. 
iffalo, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
rbank, Calif Oklahoma City, Okla 
harlotte, N. ¢ Omaha, Nebr. 
evenne, Wvo Orlando, Fla. 
dumbus, Ohio Pendleton, Oreg. 
lallas, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. 
lavton, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. (International 
es Moines, lowa Portland, Oreg. 
Fairbanks, Alaska Providence, R. [. 


argo, N. D Raleigh, N. 
Fort Wayne, Ind Richmond, Va. 


rand Rapids, Mic] San Angelo, Tex. 
reensboro, N. ¢ SI} reveport, La. 
rreenville, S.C South Bend, Ind, 
Indianapolis, Ind Spokane, Wash, 
knoxville, Tenn St Joseph \Io, 
Lexington, Ky Toledo, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. Tueson, Ariz, 
Lubboek, Tex Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Madison, Wis Wichita, Kans. 


Mr. Roonry. There should also be inserted in the record at this 
point the status of the very high frequeney range program as of the 
end of last month, similar to that shown at page 288; and the status 
of the distance-measuring equipment program, the radar program, and 
the other matters contained at pages 288 and 289 of the justifications. 

The information requested is as follows: ) 

Status of very high f eque? range program (as of Dee, 31, 1951 
ilities unassigned: 
VAR ; 0 
VOR 1-4 
TVOR 5 
Facilities under way: 0 
VAR 27 
VOR I 
TVOR 
perable but not commissioned facilities: U 
VAR i 
VOR 0 
TVOR 
imissioned facilities 
VAR 34 
VOR 5 ga 
TVOR 40 


Total VAR 1 34 
Total VOR 309 
Total TVOR 4 


Grand total 2 442 


¢ presently commissioned VAR’s are to be converted to VOR operation 
not inelt 


he above tabulation does n lude facilities for evaluation or training purpose 
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31, 1951) Statu 


Status of distance-measuring equipment program (as of Dee. 


‘acilities unassigned cilities 
‘acilities under way perable 
Operable but not commissioned facilities - { miss! 
Commissioned facilities 


Total e 
tabulation does not include facilities for experimental or training purpos 


Status of airport survet.iance radar program (as of Dec. $1, 1981) 
Facilities under way 

Operable but not commissioned facilities 
Comurissioned facilities 


Total. 
1 to CAA from other agencit 
l 1 1 i Valua DO rhe prototype fa 


tion excludes 1 facility t 


Status of precision approach radar 1951 
Facilities under way pri 
1 ° ° . rar posed st 

Ope rable but not commissioned facilities : 
Commissioned facilities Potal 
ligate¢ 
Oblig 


‘| otal 


ius of VHF/ADF program (as of Dec. ol, 1951) 


Facilities unassigned 
Facilities under way 
Operable but not commissioned facilities 


Con miussioned facilities 


Total 


4} a tah 
Status of instrument lane 


Facilities unassigned 
Facilities under way 


; ete E aS num 
Operable but not commissioned facilities { an 
ge NU 


Commissioned facilities 


Tota 
Status of atr traffic control tower program (as of Dec. 31, 1951 
Facilities unassigned 

Facilities under way 

Operable but not commissioned facilities 

Commissioned facilties 


Total 
ol. 1951 ) 


Status of combined station/tower program (as of Dec. 


Facilities unassigned 
Facilities under way 
Commissioned facilities 


Total 
ve 28 presently commissioned towers, 3 towers under way, and 3 locatior 
for a tower, 
i towers and 2 towers presently under way 


lve 9 presently commissioned 
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Status of high intensity approach light lane program (as of Di 31. 1951 
ties under way 12 
yerable but not commissioned facilities () 
missioned facilities 198 


Total : : 10 


udes 3 installations in United States (Newark, N. J., Cleveland, Ohio, and Arcata, Calif.) and ¢ 
installations in Alaska, all transferred from other agencies. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 


WITNESS 


DONALD M. STUART. DIRECTOR, TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION CENTER 


Lmounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 1952estimate 1953 estimate 
priation or estimate $1, 375, 000 $1, 200, 000 $1, 265, OO¢ 
d supplemental due to pay increases 70, 000 
rotal available for obligation 1, 375, 000 1, 270, 000 1, 265, 000 
gated bal ce, estim ited savings 62 
Obligations incurred 1, 374, 308 1, 270, 000 1, 265, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 953 estimate 

evelopmental and evaluation projects $1, 179, 433 $1, 069, 960 $1, 064, 704 
linistration 194, 875 200, 040 200, 29¢ 
Obligations incurred 1, 374, 308 1, 270, 000 1, 265, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate 1953 estimate 
number of permanent positions 2%) 210 1 

“ time equivalent of all other positions l 
ige number of all employees 195 200] 205 


rage salaries and grades: 
neral schedule grade: 


Average salary $4, 48] $5, O64 $5, O64 
Average grade GS-7.5 GS-7.5 GS-7.5 
ifts, protective, and custodial grades 

Average salary $3, 323 $3, 772 $3, 772 
Average grade CPC-6.8 CPC-6.9 CPC-6.9 


rsonal services 





” Permanent positions $837, STH $973, 731 $902. 5UY 

Part-time and temporary positions 1, YS3 ] 1, 444 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week bast 74 SIS 
Payment above basic rates 245 

Total personal services 840, O04 978, 710 ¥97, 817 

vel 16, OS1 20, 669 S10 

insportation of things 2, 912 $, 20S 4, 248 

mmunication services 14, 129 11, 955 Q5F 

nts and utility services : 19, OSS 44, 795 44, 795 

nting and reproduction 10, 797 19. 55 17, 300 

ther contractual services 186, 769 59, 205 40, 122 

pplies and materials 149, 426 102, 328 #5, 280 

{ Equipment 104, 348 26, 67 24 2%) 
Kefunds, awards, and indemnities 40 

xes and assessments H24 , 825 2, 05 


bligations incurred 1, 374, 308 1, 270, 000 1. D5. OOM 





Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 est 


S206 
1 274 


a4 


ASD & 


i, 


The next item ts “Technical development and eva 


Mir. Rooney 
tion,” which appears beginning at page 37 of the committee’s p 
nd at page SOL of the justifications. At this point we shall ins 
ind 305 of the justifications which co. 


< 


in the record pages 501, 304. 
tain a summary of requirements by activities. 


The pages referred to are as follows 
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Summary of requirements by activities, 1953 


Developmental and evaluation projects: 
(a) Aircraft projects: 
(1) Development of fire protection for aircraft: pow- 
ered by reciprocating engines $81, 101 
(2) Development of fire protection for aircraft pro- 


pelled by jet power plants S1, 408 
3) Development of crash-resistant tanks 118, 335 
1) Development of cockpit visibility standards 14, 251 
5) Fire testing of equipment and materials 72, 467 


6) Development of external aircraft lighting stand 
ards 13. 513 


Total aircraft projects 141, 055 


(b) Airport projects: 


1) Development of apporach and runway lighting 55, 975 
2) Development of taxi-guidance lighting 27, 596 
(3) Determination of load transmission through 
cranular bases and flexible paving 70, 872 
4) Determination of subserade scil moisture 15. 588 
5) Devel prvent of photometric data for aviation 
ground lights 25, 210 
6) Development of airport subdrainave svstens 30, 412 
7) Field study of airport construction 33, 269 
Total airport projects IRS. 429 
(c) Electronic-aids projects: 
1) In-service improvenent of VHF omnirange 110, O85 
2 In-service Pnprove nent of distancee-measuring 
e juipment OU, Q7 I 
1) Development of radio-controlled flight and 
landing 21, 812 
1) In-service improve nent of surveillance radar 65, 748 
5) Stancardization of VHF airborne receivers 27, 642 


6) Demonstration of air navigation and traflie con 
trol aids is a 

] 

i 


7) Evaluation of new Omnirange equipment 7, 633 
S) Evaluation of new distance measuring equipment 7, 30] 
9) Evaluation of new TLS e uipment 4, 001 

Total electronic aids projects 334. 727 


Total developmental and evaluation projects 1, O64, 704 
2, Administration 200, 296 
Total requiren 


ents ] 


265, 000 


Mr. Rooney. This request for technical development and evalua- 
on is in the amount of $1,265,000 which is an increase of $65,000 over 
he amount appropriated for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 


TRANSFERS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


With regard to technical development and evaluation, CAA, what 
transfers have been received from other agencies? 

Mr. Stuart. Do you want me to read them or submit them? 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the chart at this point in the record. 

The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Working fund transfers to TDEC, fiscal year 1951 and first half of fiscal year | 
Purpose Source of funds Amou 


1950 funds available $904. Sr 
1951 transfers 

952 transfer 

RK 

.PA, approach lights 

y expedite fire-protection program 


o expedite fire-protection program 


9 


WHYS 


\ 
4 
r 
I 


‘otal 


Mr. ROONEY. Do you wish to make a statement with respect 
What has been done out at Indianapolis in the past vear? 
Mr. Sruartr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srvuarr. I would like to make a brief high-light statement. of 
what has been done, what has been accomplished during the last yeu 
and particularly with regard to the things that I think will have th 
biggest influence on the CAA program in general. 


VHF OMNIRANGE 


During the past vear improvements in the VHF omnirange hav 
resulted in increases in accuracy that dicate that the facility will not 
become obsolete in the forseeable future. 

Initially when the VOR was adopted by SC-31 committee as 2 
recommended navigational aid, it was felt that it would be replaced 
some time in the future as it became obsolete. I think that the 
improvements that we have succeeded in making on this facility now 
will carry it over into the ultimate system and there will be no replac 
ment necessary in the forseeable future. 

Another important facility, the terminal omnirange, the develop 
ment of which was completed about a vear ago, has now been tested 
at a number of different sites to establish definitely its feasibility and 
operational utility. 

Actual field installations have been made at a wide variety of ai 
ports. Installations have been made at Augusta, Maine, and Travers 
Citv, Mich., for deep snow is a problem. 

We have also made installations at Toledo, Ohio, Washington, D.C. 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. and have definitely established the oper- 
ational utilitv of this version of the VHF omnirange. 


BATTERY MARKER BEACONS 


In connection with the use of that range during the past year we 
developed inexpensive battery-operated marker beacons for installa 
tion in the centerline of the runway extending over a distance of per 
haps 4 miles to provide a straight-in approach to the airport. We 
feel that this facility will in many instances eliminate the need for an 
instrument landing system in those airports where installed, thereby 
effecting an economy in the program. 
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RUNWAY LOAD TESTS 


In connection with our airport work, the load transmission testing 
which was intended to give engineering information as to the trans- 
mission of loads down through pavements and base course material 
md the underlying subgrade has been earried on at a high level. 

We have completed during the past year 230 individual tests on 
different samples of base course material over the various artificial 
subgrades that are available. 


rAXIWAY GUIDANCE 


Also during the past year taxiway guidances for use at large air- 
ports has been developed and installed at Indianapolis for opera- 
tional testing. This guidance system is designed to expedite the 
handling of ground traffic at airports by indicating the proper routes 
to take to vet tO Various points on the airport. 


SH RESISTANT FUEL TANKS 


In the aireraft field during the past vear we, by working with the 
ndustry and by industry [ mean the rubber industry or the rubber 
companies, have succeeded in having produced a glider-type seal to 
nstall in the interior of the fuel tank to increase its crash-resistant 
jualities. We have on hand a glider seal that we have been unable 
to destroy in the most severe tests to which we can put it. 


FIRE TESTING ENGIN! INSTALLATIONS 


The program for fire-testing the various engine installations, which 


has beea in progress for sometime aad wate) we plan to continue 
we have completed during the past vear all of our full-scale tests on 
the Navy's Constitution engine installation. That is a reciprocating 
engine installation, the largest type now available. 

We also completed the fire-protection program on the Air Force's 
B-45 jet plane installation. 

| think, Mar. Chairman, that is a résumé of the high lights of our 


ecomplishinent 5 during the past Vear, 


BREAK-AWAY SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 


Mir. RoonE) In connection with the erash-resistant tanks, what 
status of the research and testine with regard to break-away 

self-sealing couplings? 

\Ir. OTCART. Well, the break-awas sel{-se ling couplings have been 
sed in connection with the test program to seal off lines that may 
become disengaged during crash impact. These couplings are now 
ommercially available. 

\Ir. Rooney. You have done research and testing with respect to 
it? 

Sruartr. Yes, sir. 

Vir Rooxry. When was it fin 
Mir. Srcarr. It was finished tm fiseal 1951, 
Ny ROONE) Lecording to page 212 of Inst vear's hearmes it was 
t to be finished until January 1, 195° Wintel is right, the answer 
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vou just gave this moment or the answer given at that time a 
the chart inserted in the record? 

Mr. Srvarr. Well, what I said now stands, Mr. Chairman. |; 
was In 1951 that we completed work on it. I am really talking abx 
calendar year 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. January 1, 1952, is in fiscal year 1952. Have vo 
been carrying this one as a deadhead when you gave us a summa: 
of the estimated cost? 

Mr. Srvarr. Well; no, Mr. Chairman; we have not. We complet 
our investigation or our tests on it. 

Mr. Roonry. When? If you did it in 1951, then your stateme: 
was incorrect when you were here a year ago. 

Mr. Sruart. Well, we completed it in January 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about break-away self-sealing couplings, 
crash-resistant fuel tank, which you told us a year ago was to be com- 
pleted January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Srvuarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we talking about the same thing? 

Mr. Srvuarr. Yes. 

Mr. Easton. Yes, sir; and we are ahead of the game, that is why. 

Mr. Rooney. And now vou tell me this was completed before this 
was put in the record here? 

Mr. Stuart. No, Mr. Chairman. We completed it prior to th 
time we sat here, we completed it prior to January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. When did you complete it? 

Mr. Sruart. We completed it during calendar year 1951.) I am 
not prepared to give the exact date right now but it was completed 
advance of that. 

TVOR ANTENNA 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to research and 
test of TVOR antenna in connection with very high frequency Arm 
ranges? 

Mr. Srvarr. Well, the work on TVOR antenna has been completed 

Mr. Rooney. When? 

Mr. Srvarr. It has been completed during this last year. It was 
completed in advance of January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. How long ago? 

Mr. Srvarr. Well, I do not recall the exact date that the projec 
was completed but it was completed during calendar year 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any idea? 

Mr. Sruarr. Approximately in September, I would say, as «1 
approximate date. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the matter of automatic countin: 
When were tests finished on the automatic counting accelerometer? 

Mr. Srvarr. Well, they were completed at just about the estimat: 
date, in October 1951. 
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COMPLETION DATES 


Mr. Roonry. Insert in the record with regard to those three items 
the exact dates on which they were completed. I take it that you 
have the exact dates in connection with such matters as this, do you 
not ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, we have, Mr. Chairman. 

(The dates requested are as follows:) 

|. Break-away coupling.—The development model of the break-away coupling 
was completed in November of 1949. Final tests on the finished commercial 
model manufactured for sale by industry were completed October 28, 1951. 

2. Improved TVOR. antenna.—The improved TVOR antenna was completed 
during the month of November 1951. 

3. Automatic counting acceleromeier.—The automatie counting accelerometer 
was completed during October 1951. 


JET PASSENGER SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. What are you doing with regard to your jet passenger 
service? 

Mr. Sruarr. We have no projects in that connection. 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing at all? 

Mr. Srvarr. None. 

Mr. Rooney. Are all your jet projects in connection with the 
military? 

Mr. Stuart. They are not in connection with the military, but they 
are all aimed at fire protection in jet engine installations. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Flood says that he thinks that the auxiliary 
systems in aircraft, such as the heaters and de-icers, and so forth, 
cause more accidents than the primary systems, such as motors, and 
soon. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Sruarr. I do not think that is the case, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the primary source of fire hazards is in the power plant installation 
itself, and I think the record of fires occurring in flight will bear that 


out, 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions, gentlemen, with regard to 


technical development and evaluation? 


Mr. Preston. I see you are continuing vour reference to the de- 
velopment of the approach on runway lighting. I notice in 1953 vou 


expect. to discontinue approach light lanes in Knoxville, Denver, 


Kansas City, and Portland. I understand you are in technical 
levelopment, but Mr. Lee can answer the question. Why are you 


discontinuing these systems that vou have heretofore installed at 


hese air fields? 
Mr. Ler. I do not have my files on this here. 
Mr. Preston. This should have been asked yesterday. 
I will pass that up and get that information privately from you. 
Mr. Ler. I will be glad to give it to you. 
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NIAINTENANCE AND OprerRATION, WASHINGTON NATIONAL ATRPO! 


WITNESSES 


B. H. GRIFFIN, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
P. F. STEINER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR. 
PORT 


{mounts availabk for obligation 


Obligations bu activities 





Ou 


Ou 
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Obligations by objects 


























Object classification 1951 actual stimate ate 
Summary of Personal Services 
i] number of perma posit : 264 27( ti4 
time equivalent of ther positions 
rage number ¢ lemployee 248 O59 O5F 
rage Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $3, 947 $4, 38 $4, 42 
Average t ( C75-5.8 Gs-5.9 (rs-t 
Crafts, prot ind custodial grad 
Average i $2, 990 $3, 313 $3, 31 
Aver e grack CPC-5.] CP¢ 2 CP( 
Direct Obl ions 
Per ' ‘ 
‘ ions ¥ 47 265 $412.13 La 
Part mpor 2 6, TOK t 
Regt xe" t ( 9385 FON { 
Pay basic rate 27, 862 2 ‘ 2, ¢ 
Total pers it Service $26, 307 } TI 4 "| 
Travel f 600 
Transportation oft igs AW) 
Communication service ) 650 10.120 10. 13 
Rents and utility services 110, OS4 118, 178 123, 508 
Printing and reproduction 570 600 600 
Other contractual services 70, 932 Q7. 450 77. ROO 
Supplies and material 166, 83 172. 692 181) 492 
Equipment 6, 566 22, 734 2s, 164 
Refunds, awards, and indemnit 
laxes and as nts : } 2 11 9 6 
Total direct obligations 1, 249, 34 1. 380. 000 3 OK 
tions P. le O Reim! s é Oth 1 he 
Suprlies and material 2, 917 WO 2, ( 
Obligatior urred 1, 205, 262 1, 432, OOM alt; o 
oT CL pe nditure S 
( gat t f SLLG, QA s 69 S30 ’ 
luct 
Reimbur le obl tior 29 2 9 
, ' i } ? ' Y nu ‘ ‘ 
Adiustment in ot tior Dr ve 2 18 
O} sted t ct ried to cer f j i 4 
1 | Wf 4 
OLA « att - ~ 
nditures are distributed a low 
Out of current authorizatior O68, 239 1. OM wi) 944, O00 
Ou t prior authoriz t}2 4 ( ") 
Out o ticipated#£1952 supplemental for pav ir ise “M TRO 
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Mr. Rooney. The next item is ‘‘Maintenance and operation of 


Washington National Airport.” This requested appropriation sp- 


pears at page 39 of the committee print and begins at page 317 of 
justifications. 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 317, 319, and 3 


(The documents referred to above follow:) 


Summary of requirements 


ri ' iat r) i y y ] > . ® 
Appropriation 1952 (regular act ‘ 7 nace tess ee 
1 


Proposed supplemental appropriation for pay increase es otebecainens S 


1. 38 
Deduct nonrecurring item—special maintenance project ; aimee 
Base for 1953 as gas ~ en ag 1,34 
Nat lifters y ( 105 er 19059 
Requirements | Difference, 
—-——, —-lincrease 
By activity or funct | “g 
. 1959 a | or de- 
pra F 1953 | crease (- 
’ CY 
jJuste¢ 
1. Maintenance, operation, and protective services $1, 126,492 | $1, 144, 758 +-$18, 266 
2. Adn stration 221, 158 220, 242 —916 
Gross requirements. __.-- seers 1,347,650 | 1,365, 0v0 | +17, 350 +15 
} - 
rE CE OL EINER, BONO ono nec cccpke canes nvces aus cwhed aannenseencceene 1, 36 
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Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $1,365,000, 
increase of $65,000 above the current vear’s appropriation. — Is 


not the fact, Mr. Griffin, that, when proposed supplemental request 
for pay increases and nonrecurring items are taken into consideration 


the increase 1s $17,350? 
Mir. Grirrin. No, sir 
Mr. Rooney. Break down the figure $65,000 for us, please. 


Mr. Grirrix. $65,000, as | understand it, is for the pay increas 


for 1953 


Mr. Rooney. According to the figures at page 317 of the justifica- 
tions there is an increase of $17,350 above the pay raises; isn’t that 


correct? 

Mr. Grireix. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Rooney. In the current fiscal vear you had $1,300,000. at 
then you set forth, in making up this base, $80,000 as a propos 
supplemental appropriation for pay increases. 

Mr. GrirFix. Yes, sir 

Mr. Roonrny. You deduct a nonrecurring item of $32,350. 

You have a request for $18,266 additional in maintenance, ope! 
tion, and protective services, against which there is an offset of $9 


under administration, or a net of $17,350 above the pay increas 


) 


Correct’ 

Mr. Grirrixn. That is right. 

Mr. ROONEY. What is the breakdown of the S1S,266 ficure whicl 
just mentioned? 

Mr. Grirrix. Turn to page 321. The way it is broken down 
$1,569 for five additional days’ cost of Public Law 201. 

Reduction in turn-over, $4,358. 

We are in better shape on our recruiting and people seem to ha 
settled down. 

Then the $5.420 is cost of utilities. mostly electrical costs for t 
Public Roads buildings that we are taking over. 
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The $12,700 is contractual work in the electrical department that 
our people are not able to do, due to the workload. 

The $8,800 is fuel proposed to heat the Public Roads buildings with 

$5,430 is the difference in the equipment cost, 1953 over 1952. 

\Ir. Rooney. According to the chart at page 322, there is a decrease 
{6 positions; correct? 

\[r. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. In the language at the foot of page 322 we find the 
statement that the “Other objects” increase of $33,600 provides for 
additional utilities cost and supplies totaling $14,220 for the newly 
acquired Public Roads buildings. 

What are the details in regard to that? 

Mr. Sremner. On the airport reservation there are three Publie 
Roads buildings which revert to airport control for which we are 
responsible. They are presently occupied by Public Roads. \s those 
people move out 

Mr. Roonry. When are they moving out? 

Mr. Sterner. One complete building has been vacated already : It 
snow occupied by our maintenance staff. It is anticipated the other 
uuildings will be moved out of by the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Roonry. Explain the figure $14,220? 

Mr. Sremer. It is for the fuel oil and electricity utilities and some 
normal maintenance to the buildings, 

Mr. Rooney. Explain the $12,700 which is mentioned as being for 
special maintenance work, including the installation of sprinkler and 
fire alarm system, installation of floodlights on ramp and relocation 
of public address system? What are the facts with regard to that 
igure? 

Mr. Srermver. Those are the other contractual services which our 
personnel are not able to perform. It is an extension of our electrical 
system principally because of the tremendous growth out there so that 
we find we have to add to it from time to time. 

Mr. Rooney. Explain the request for $6,680 for equipment pur- 
hases? 

Mr. Sremner. That, sir, is the gross figure for maimtenance and 
operation less $1,250 under the “Other objects, administration,” 
vhich brings it to a net of $5,430, the difference in equipment for 1953 
over 1952. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do we find the details in regard to this equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Srerner. They are not listed there, sir. The principal in- 
‘ease is that of a road roller costing approximately $2,500 and mowing 
quipment. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you, at this point, insert in the record a chart 
showing the breakdown of these figures that I have just referred to? 

Mr. STEINER. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Detail of “Other objects”’ 


increase maintenance, operation, and protective 
Washington National Airport 
Public Roads buildings: 


Additional cost of electricity 
Additional cost of fuel oil to manufacture steam 


Maintenance pr 


projects: 
Repair and calibration of electrical meters 
Transformer oil tests 
Installation of sprinkler and fire alarm system in 
equipment storage shed 
Installation of floodlights at new gate 
south of the terminal building 
Relocate public address system to larger quarters 


warehouse and 


positions established to the 


Drain utility manholes and build up crowns and covers to ground 
level 


Ipment 
> 1] 
Road roller 
Replacement mowing equipment 


Miscellaneous small items 


REVENUE FROM OPERATIONS 
Mr. Rooney. Do you have 
Mr. Grirrin. Yes; I do. 
Mr. Rooney. At this point 

ment 


a list of the revenues? 


we shall insert in the record the stat 
of revenues with regard to the Washington National Airpo 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Roonrey. Explain the language change at page 39 of the com- 
mittee print. 

Mr. Scuuter. Are we speaking of the $3,500? That is the re- 
moval of a limitation no longer required by law. We do require the 
authority to purchase and repair uniforms, but we do not require a 
specific limitation. 

Mr. Rooney. What did it cost last year? 

Mr. Sterner. Less than $2,900. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any question that it would not exceed $3,500 
in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Srriner. We have not made any provision for any excess 
amount. We attempt to equip our men at the least possible cost. 
| am quite certain it will not exceed that. 

Mr. Scuuter. The only purpose in eliminating it is to simplify 
accounting procedure. The limitation of $3,500 is adequate. Prob- 
ably in the foreseeable future it will not be an appropriation of that 
many dollars for this purpose. 


AUTOMOBILE PARKING 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to parking meters? 

Mr. Sterner. We have a limited amount of parking meters im- 
mediately in front of the terminal building proper. There are ap- 
proximately 28 meters there. 

About 400 spaces are under the control of a concessionaire wherein 
the Government is assured of en income. The remaining 1,100 
spaces are available to the employees at no charge. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find the parking revenue on the chart 
that you handled us awhile ago? Is that under ‘Miscellaneous 
rentals’’? 

Mr. Sretner. I don’t believe so. I will be able to point it out in 
just a second, 

Mr. Grirrin. It is in view concessions. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the item of $55,000 estimated as set forth for 
the current fiscal year and $75,000 in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Grirrrn. Yes, sir. We did not put it into effeet until October 
6: so, we do not have a full vear this current vear, but we will have in 
1953. 

Mr. Rooney. This means that your revenue from the parking 
concession would be the third highest at the airport; is that correct? 

Mr. Srerner. There is another concession that is included in that. 
We put in new concessions to indicate those concessions which were 

ot in operation in 1951. 

Mr. Roonry. The $55,000 does not solely apply to parking? 

Mr. Sremer. $45,000 is our estimate in 1952 for parking and 
$60,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the other new concessions? 

Mr. Srermer. Beauty shop and valet shop. 

Mr. Roonry. Has all the agitation subsided with regard to the 
parking situation? 

Mr. Grirrixn. We seem to have it pretty well under control. 

Mr. Rooney. Is everybody happy? 

Mr. Grirrix. Everybody seems to be quite happy about it. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 
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CONSTRUCTION, WASHINGTON Nationa AIRPORT 
WITNESSES ae 
F.B LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


Amounts available for obligation Req 
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\Ir. Rooney. The next item is “Construction,’’ Washinetor 
National Airport, which appears on page 41 of the committee print 
a 5 ae 4 : oa ; \ 
and begins on page 325 of the justifications ( 


\t this point we shall insert in the record pages 325 and 327. 


he pages re ferred to are as follows: 
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Sun mary OF; require ments 


lar act : S75. 000 
: 75, 000 


Appropriation 1952 (reg 
’ 


Deduct nonrecurring items, 1952 program 


Base for 1953 


Requirements for 1953: 1. Acquisition of land for access road 30. 000 
Total estimate or appropriation, 1953 30, OOO 
CIFICATIEé 9F PROJECT 
if fio? a ' wt famate, & 0,000 


This estimate covers the additional requirements te 


») COND! 
nd needed to construct an access road from the airport t 





ppropriated for this purpose in the First Deficieney 
Appropriation Act of 1946 and the Department of Commeree Appropriation Act 
1949, two of the involved have been purchased and $7,000 


is available third tract The Department of Justie 
now ready 


Out of the funds previously a 


iird tract whieh has a current ap 





this be done by direct purchase 
from the owner for $35,000 rather than through condemnation 

The estimate of $380,000 is the difference between the funds available and ft 
ynount requir 1 for direct purchase, plus a contingeney amount of $2,099 
allow for further inerease in the land value between this date and the time fund 
are available to complete the transaction. 

Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $30,000, which is 
$45,000 less than last vear’s appropriation for construction. The 
current request is for the acquisition of land for an access road. Do 
you wish to briefly comment on this.? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, this represents the final acquisition of 
land for an aecess road from Highway No. 1 to the a rport The 
first funds appropriated for this purpose were in 1946, and there were 
additional funds in 1949, 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no questions with regard to this, gent 
men, we thank you 


Feperat-Aip ArreporT PRoGRAM 


WITNESSES 


PHILLIPS MOORE, DIRECTOR OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 
M. W. HEMPHILL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 
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Obligations by activities 
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Analysis of expenditures 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
juidated obligatior rt year $46, 894, 199 $63, 458 $50, 037, 835 
itlo urred du the yea 50, 045, 659 23. 579, 684 17, 500, 000 
96, 939, 858 &7, 037, 83 %.4 
et 
Kt t " 9, 100 
juidate ition ve 63, 458, 151 50, 037, 83 $7 835 
Tota Xp t 33, 472, 607 37. 000. 000 30. 000, 000 
litures are « ed a llow 
yut of ent aut 
Out of I t ju al t 
wuthorization ] O00. OOO +, 000, 000 
Out of new obligational thorit { 33. 472. 607 6. 862. 000 662. 000 
Out of pr t rizat ) } 20), 138, 000 338, OO 


{ 
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\MIr. Rooney. The nex 

Federal Airport Act.” 
he committee print and at p 
At this point we shall insert 1 
ible on pages 332 and 33. 


The pages referred to are as follows: 


item is “Federal-aid airport program ut 
This appropriation begins at page 4: 
we $28 of the justifications 


the record pages 
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\ppropriation 1952 (regular act S28, 700, 
luet nonrecurring item 1952 program 28. 700 
) lé = 
I ant x & > 
juilrements tor 1953. by ae { 
1. Grants for construction of airports 14, 675 
2. Administration of grants and claims Be aed 
3. Services performed under heading ‘“‘Salaries and expenses 
( il Aeronautics Adn stration 50 
New program re re ts 17, 500, 
} Li ( lon Of pl I eal trac authorization 1 OOO, 
otal estimate of appropr and contract authoriza 
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Distribution of 1953 ‘program 





| Proposed 1953 program 


Type of airport | 






































Number of Federal 
airports funds 

= 
os ag eg ooo ates oA saint aitinlGin ak Weiss Wie hen eased ee 13 | $100, 000 
IE ib hag Seti obttn dna dddgiuddnst che noe dbwetn nba genteneame eels 15 200, 000 
TU als sticiede can nen duspes de dadackeigie cnnaannnednecsbsnde dace 46 1, 225, 000 
CN ca udantn cash cactubdedh NidsweeGor>udansccaaed ube ekarueeien 52 | 3, 000, 000 
DP aris dnc bho ccc -e grtatinaihn op nc has = dane ath De cake wae eae 30 | 2, 100, 000 
eS ce re ces amweaes ais Bt Geos ihn 19 | 3, 700, 000 
IS Ey Pitre, eine Sh Pe: ET ae cae sénebwawiecalat eau see 17 | 4, 350, 000 
NE ach ek dedi ee NS Eye oss nc caine anebunseadelabueeeeed s 192 14, 675, 000 

asks | 
Funds 
Type of expenditure CES nee Serene ee 
Sponsor Federal Total 

iy ae 
po Te kihds Len wetdcndescanddsghwecnabuscewe $900, 000 $900, 000 | $1, 800, 000 
oe imc ligg SutNntrn uk ab hinmnia aiken 6 see wes aa 2, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 | 4, 200, 000 
TIE Sk eters Cone ck uk saterulaeaceasoaesed eae NEE 11, 275, 000 11, 675, 000 | 22, 950, 000 
+ Bie RE EV ca 228 eh 2 OR ag a ae | 14,275,000 | 14, 675, 000 28, 950, 000 








Detail of requirements 


1. Grants for construction of large airports (class III and above) __ $14, 375, 000 
2. Grants for construction of small airports (class I and II)______- 300, 000 


The requested grant-in-aid program for this activity is $5,952,834 below that 
for the current year, and is required to provide for airport projects that are im- 
portant to the national defense. 


8. Administration of grants and claims_..._.._._-....--------..-- $2, 825, 000 
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Mr. Roonry. The appropriation in the current fiscal year for the 
Federal-aid airport program is in the amount of $28,700,000. The 
‘request for the coming fiscal year is in the amount of $26, 500,000, a 
‘decrease of $2,200,000. 

Mr. Moore, I note with regard to page 43 of the committee print, 
that it is proposed to reduce many of these amounts as we go along, 
for instance, the $15,000,000 for projects in States in accordance with 
‘section 6 of the act would be made $14,000,000, and the $470,000 
‘would be reduced to $320,000 in connection with Puerto Rico. For 
Hawaii, it would be reduced from $300,000 to $200,000. For Alaska 
‘from $200,000 to $125,000. For liquidation of contract authorities 
‘from $10,000,000 to $9,000,000. 













EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 







_ Then, in the middle of the page we find you propose to increase 
from $2,700,000 to $2,825,000 the funds for planning, research and 
‘administrative expenses. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Chairman, that is due to the increased salary 
because of the pay increase in salary. 

Mr. Roonry. Is the increase of $125,000 exclusively for pay in- 
icrease? 

Mr. Moores. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I note at page 330 of the justifications you propose 
a decrease in 22 positions from 356 to 334. Why do we not get some 
reflection in dollars when you propose a reduction of 22 employees? 

Mr. Moore. Congress increased the employees’ salaries by 10 
percent in addition to the administrative raises whiel h most of the lower 
grade people get every 12 months. 

Mr. Scuuter. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to ie. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Scuuuer. There is a net increase in the number of dollars to 
be expended for personal services. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find that? 

Mr. Scuuter. It is reflected on page 330. The total personal 
service obligation in 1953 as compared with 1952 -vill be approximately 
$90,000 less, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Notwithstanding that, you still need $125,000 ad- 
ditional to cover the pay raise money. 

Mr. Scuuter. You see, sir, the $2,700,000 that appears in the com- 
mittee print is not adjusted for the pay raise. That will be for the 
increase in pay costs that will be required in 1952, which is reflected 

in the schedules you are looking at, to put it on a comparable basis. 



















USE OF GOVERNMENT AUTOMOBILES 








Mr. Rooney. If you recall—and I am sure you do—Mr. Moore, a 
vear ago we discussed the matter of an investigation that had been 
made by the Appropriations Committee investigator’s staff with re- 
gard to the use of cars. You do recall that, do you? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the present situation with regard to that? 

Mr. Horne. The Civil Aeronautics Administration has made a 
special investigation of the matter which was mentioned last year. 
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Mr. Mirabella of our personnel office made a complete investigatioy 
The result of this investigation and subsequent legal reviews has |e 
me to conclude that Mr. Catchings had been in violation of sectioy 
16 (a) of Public Law 600 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. Accord. 
ingly, it was directed that the regional administrator should take step; 
to suspend Mr. Catchings for a period of 30 days. 

Since that time there has been an appeal, and we are now consider. 
ing the appeal. 

In addition to the definite investigation and definite action take, 
on Mr. Catchings’ case, the CAA has overhauled, tightened up, 
and definitely improved its standard practices for the use of motor 
vehicles. I have a copy of it here. 

In general, it requires that there will not be any use of Govern. 
ment cars for other than official business and it states that the only 
circumstances in which other than Government employees can rid 
in official cars are in four categories. The last category you might be 
specially interested in. No dependents, no members of the family 
van. ride in Government cars except on written permission, in each 
case by the administrator, the local administrator. 

I think this places the thing in very tight category and we can assur 
you that there will not be any misuse of Government vehieles. 

Mr. Rooney. Continued misuse. 

Mr. Horne. No further misuse of Government vehicles. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Rooney. How much have you outstanding in contract obliga- 
tions? 

Mr. Moore. Five and a half million at the beginning of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Rooney. Outstanding? 

Mr. Moore. That much carry-over. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of that can you pay off in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Moore. Four million of that was in the continental United 
States, which was reapportioned according to the State formula, added 
on to the money appropriated for new projects during the past year. 
We estimate that all our funds will be obligated except about a million 
dollars at the beginning of this year. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me get this thing straight. I am not so sure you 
understood me. I wanted to know how much you have outstanding 
in contract authority, which might be beyond the $9,000,000 which 
you request in this bill as of today. What is the total as of today 
that you have outstanding in contract authority. 

Mr. Hempuitt. Mr. Rooney, as of January 1, we had unexpended 
cash of $27,000,000. In addition to that we had contract authori- 
zations not covered by cash appropriations, of $39,000,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And, if I understand you correctly, you have 
$30,000,000 still outstanding after this vear, after this proposed 
budget. 

Mr. Hempniiyi. Under this budget, at the end of fiscal year 1952, 
we anticipate that we will have unexpended cash of $11,000,000 plus 
contract authorizations not covered by cash of $39,000,000. Of the 
contract authorizations $39,000,000, we will have obligated every- 
thing except approximately $1,000,000. 

Mr. Roonrty. That is as of June 30, 1952? 

Mr. Hempui.y. Yes. 
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STATUS OF EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. That would mean that at the end of this fiscal year 
ou would have $11,000,000 cash unexpended and you are asking for 
jine to liquidate prior contract authorities. That would make 
total of $20,000,000 available in cash. 

Mr. Hempuitu. Yes. 

Mr. Roonny. How do you figure you need all that? 

Mr. Hempaiiy. Our expenditures and estimated expenditures in 
1953 are $34,700,000. In order to meet our obligations that will come 
ue in 1953 we contemplate using the $11,000,000 cash carry-over in 
iscal year 1952 plus the $9,000,000 liquidation cash which we are 
sking for in 1953 plus the $14,675,000 new program cash. 
| Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish us with a breakdown, a detailed 
reakdown of the expenditure of $26,000,000, the 9 plus 11? 

| Mr. Hempuiui. An estimated rate of expenditure? I have that 
hown on a chart. 

Mr. Roonry. Not arate. Can you give us a statement as to what 
ou are going to expend it fer? Is that too big an order? 
| Mr. Hempnuity. That will be expended upon obligations or bills 
vhich are presented to us during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the bills? 

Mr. Hempuitu. No; we do not know the bills that will actually be 
presented because we pay our bills only as they are submitted by the 
eommunities. We can give a list of the outstanding obligations 
vhich we have. 

Mr. Roonry. All right, suppose you insert that in the record. 

Mr. Hempui.u. All right, sir. 

(The document requested follows:) 


‘ederal-aid airport program—Obligations and expenditures, Jan. 1, 1952, through 
June 30, 1952 
EXPENDITURES ON EXISTING OBLIGATIONS (JAN. 1, 1952) 





Grant | 


agreements Dollars 





| ! 
otal obligations (Jan. 1, 1952)_____- ; LK ee he , 999 | $164, 208, 438 
otal financially complete (Jan. 1, 1952) - RE ee , 005 | 55, 418, 464 
otal obligations, active projects ES 994 | 108, 879, 974 
Total expenditures on active projects to Jan. 1, 1952 (partis al pay ments) ....__|------- 61, 448, 481 
jutstanding obligations (Jan. 1, 1952) bison re O¢ 47, 431, 493 
Estimated payment from Jan. i, 1952, to June 30, oC ‘elias eid eR 1 15, 400, 000 
Estimated payments during fiscal year 1953 bp eheeh baked atch bac danan howe ta ema nicigeads 1 30, 000, 000 
‘Existing obligations unpaid as of June 30, 1953 oa Ee, 1 2, 031, 493 





‘EXPENDITURES ON OBLIGATIONS TO BE INCURRED FROM JAN. 1, 1952, TO JUNE 30, 
1952 (ESTIMATED) 





‘Total obligations to be incurred from Jan. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1952 5 | $18, 500, 000 
‘ayments to be made from Jan. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1952 a 500, 000 
Pay ments to be made during fiscal year 1953 Spee Vere 4, 500, 000 
/npaid obligations as of June 30, 1953_- sn ishing arat ed clad Spies tgs Casta (5 13, 500, 000 





EXPENDITURES ON OBLIGATIONS PO BE INCURRED DURING FISCAL YEAR. 1953 


(ESTIMATED) 





‘otal obligations to be incurred from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 5 | $14, 675, 000 


fPayments to be made during fiscal year 1953_.....--...---------------------- Ea oss | 200, 000 


npaid obligations as of June 30, 1953 Saeed 14, 475, 000 





' Estimated figures. 
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Federal-aid airport program—Obligations and expenditures, Jon. 1, 1952, through 
June 30, 1953—Continued 


SUMMARY OF PAYMENTS ON OBLIGATIONS, JAN. 1, 1952, TO JUNE 30, 1953 
(ESTIMATED) 





Payments to be made— 





Period obligation incurred Obligations Seay x Oe 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year a 
1952 (last half) 1953 





$2, 031, 49 


Existing as of Jan. 1, 1952................"......| $47, 431, 493 $15, 400,000 | $30, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 13, 500, 0 

200, 600 

000 


Jan. 1,.1062. to June 20, 2083; ono 18, 500, 000 500, 000 
July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 14, 675, 000 0 14, 475, OW 


’ 





80, 606,493 | 15,900,000 | 234, 700, 30, 006, 4@ 














2 $34,700,000 payments in fiscal year 1953 to be met as follows: 
Carry-over cash from fiscal year 1952_...........-..__--- as de das gheek pean Sap Siete a ei 
Fiseal-year-1953 program appropriation 14, 675, 
i RACE aL TT ae el pee ee meen eens ng ee - 9,000, 00 





34, 700, 00 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, this is all a guess; is it not? 

Mr. Hempniu. Yes, sir; it is an estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. And your estimates haven’t been 100 percent accurate 
in the past—not that I am being critical with regard thereto, but that 
has been the fact. Isn’t that correct, sir? 

Mr. Hempuriiy. That is correct, sir. I think in the early stages of 
the program we were somewhat optimistic about the completion of 
our construction work and when the bills would be presented to us. 
We based our estimates on a certain time lag which proved faulty 
That time lag has become better established now, and we feel we 
have a little more experience with which to estimate. I think perhaps 
this year is the first time we have estimated as low a rate o! 
expenditures. 

AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Roonry. What about these 10 cars at page 43 of the committee 
print? How many cars do you have altogether? 

Mr. Hempuriyi. We have 111 cars assigned to the office of airports. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have an estimate with regard to the mileage 
on these cars? 

Mr. Hempnity. I have a statement with regard to the mileage on 
the 10 cars which are to be replaced. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert that in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mileage of 10 cars to be replaced 


Mileage ! Year Mileage! 
65, 477 142, 704 
84, 391] 1! 80, 023 
68, 803 | 16 86, 940 
82, 679} 1! 85, 493 
66, 632 79, 481 


1 Mileage figure as of July 31, 1951. 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Federal- 
aid airport program? 
(No response.) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF PuBLic AIRPORTS, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


WITNESSES 


' Fr. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 
1952 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| 

1: PRI eh a a Snide chenonlns aetcs $160, 640 | $234, 029 

2. Fairbanks airport } 120, 948 188, 538 

3, Administration. ..............- ESS SS Bee eS | 43, 412 47, 433 
J vs 





Obligations incurred | 325, 000 | 470, 000 





Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 








Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. _....-.....-....------- Fey ate 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule cee 
Average salary $5, 368 ; 
Average grade ti GS-8.6 GS-8.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary old 65: 
Average grade PC-7.é 


CPC-7.1 











Personal services: 
INE TU ee oo awn cucodeusend $147, 379 $244, 348 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 564 | 940 
PUPTMORS GOCVO DENI PAUSE... 22a ec eee een cece. Re Fe oe 62, 225 | 104, 625 


| 
| $3, 526 
e 








Total personal services-..--._-.- She Ape Maire babe es SIR SSE Be Se 210, 168 | 349, 913 
Travel... - ac SE NEES ERIC | SER pny ged Te SE at, SRE Ayr 12, 116 8, 243 
(3 Transports ation of things. Picotinae ates en acl te | 13, 665 | 5, 909 
(4 Communication services 
5 Rents and utility services--.-- ween-n----2-------| 
Other semGractuss Serysees. . 5.8... ese oon sone | 
Se Rie III a iio creas cnc cne vcvesucnnendwconace HAE Coie Oe 
E AR RGR ESE: TE ARTY TEN LL See ne Re ee oe | 


2 MUR 5 os rc Wacckes ccaddcinandcuccaten Spalsaiipn cata a 





Obligations incurred 5, 470, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year_.....------- aT oe ee | , $25, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year .| $325, 000 | 





Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 325, 000 | 
} 25, 000 | 





RII 5 ei cnc tinea tg cankentieescndinnecnde | 300, 000 | 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations 400, 000 
Out Of prior QUtOrtNtGOe 0c 2 oe ie se enone nee nan | erect Mar a 


—— 
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Mr. Roonny. The next item is “Maintenance and operation of 
public airports, Territory of Alaska.” That appears at page 47 of 
the committee print and begins at page 337 of the justifications. 

We shall insert at this point in the record pages 337, 339, the table 
at the top of 341, the table on page 342, and the table at the top of 
page 344. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Appropriation 1952 (regular act 

Net difference, 1953 over 1952: 
Requirements : 
tequirements Difference, 

5% SEEN Geena increase 

3y acti 7 | 

By activity 1952 (+) or de- 

, ee Os: -rease (— 
(adjusted) 1958 crease (—) 
| 


a 


1, 


9 
2. 
3. 


Anchorage Airport 
Fairbanks Airport 
Administration 


Total requirements 





$160, 640 | 
120, 948 | 
43, 412 | 


325, 000 


$218, 763 
203, 804 
47. 433 


470, 000 





+-$58, 123 
+82, 856 
+4, 021 


+145, 000 
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Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $470,000, an increase 
over the amount appropriated for this purpose in fiscal year 1952 of 
$325,000. It includes a requested increase of 28 in average employ- 
ment. What are the facts with regard to this? 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Lege. Mr. Chairman, the Fairbanks Airport was opened for 
limited operation on July 1, 1951—that consisted of the field itself, 
the lighted runways, taxiways, and apron. They are using a tempo- 
rary administration building there at the present time. 

The Anchorage Field was opened on November 15, 1951. There 
they have the runways, apron, and a hangar which is being used as a 
temporary administration building. With respect to the proposed 
administration building, we received bids during the last fiscal year 
which reflected the sharply increased construction costs in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. I might say the problem of even obtaining a con- 
tractor to bid on projects as small as these compared with other mili- 
tary projects in the Territory is difficult. The bids were far in excess 
of the estimates. We are now calling for a redesign of the adminis- 
tration buildings in both locations, cutting down sharply on the 
space which we originally called for. We expect to have the new 
designs available in the very near future. Those will be let for pre- 
liminary bid in an attempt to stay within the authorized amounts. 

The increase in positions which is required for these two activities 
largely centers around the provision of guard-fire fighters for manning 
the crash trucks at both locations, and for laborers who will work in 
connection with maintenance of the plant facilities there and the snow 
removal from the fields. It is expected that these fields will be in 
increasingly greater use and that in fiscal 1953 the cash receipts will 
be more than equal to the estimate submitted. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Len. We expect the 1953 estimated revenue will exceed by a 
substantial amount the estimate submitted in this appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad to hear that. 

Is this statement correct that we find in the justifications?— 


Increased requirements for fiscal year 1953 are based on full operation of both 
airports and completion of all construction work during the year. 


Mr. Len. The estimates are based—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is this correct? 

Mr. Lex. Yes; except for the administration buildings which we 
estimate will be completed on January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Fifty-three. 

Mr. Lez. Fifty-three. 

Mr. Roonry. There is no exception then, is there? 

Mr. Lex. That is correct; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Everything will be completed according to what I 
understand, by the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Len. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you insert at this point in the record, for 
our future guidance, a statement (1) with regard to Anchorage and 
(2) with regard to Fairbanks, showing in detail the number of 
employees, their grades, and amount of salary. 

Mr. Luz. I have it here; Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rooney. We shall insert both of these charts in the record x 
this point. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
ANCHORAGE AIRPORT 


Seer mscetty of staffing for fiscal years 1952-53 





Position title 





GS-13. Manager. 
GS- 9. Administrative assistant_.._____- 
GS- 9. Superintendent of maintenance. 
GS- 5. Secretary--- ‘ : 
GS- 4. Clerk-stenographer____-..-___--____- 
CPC +4 Chief protection officer - 
. Engineering equipment reps irer (opera ator) - 
- . Electrician ---.-___- 
s. Guard fire-fighter_- nO a 
3. Engineering equipment repairer (oper itor)___- 
. Plumber-steamfitter ek 
. Guard fire-fighter 
. General mechanic 
3. Laborers.-- 
Automotive mechanic. 
3. Laborer. 


Total positions, Anchorage Airport 
Average employment-.-. 


Personal services- -- 





FAIRBANKS AIRPORT 


Comparison of staffing for fiscal year 1952-53 





Grade Position title 


GS-13 | Manage bitknddaeecs 
GS- 9 Administ trative assistant____ Yes 
Superintendent of mainteng Porn oa § 
GS- 5 | Secretary. feel eee 
GS- 4 |} Clerk- stenographer - : iil 
>PC-10 | Chief protection officer. 
| Engineer equipment repairer (operator). inser 
9 | Electrician_. 
8 | Guard fire fighter 
| Engineer equipment repairer (opera ator) _- 
| Plumber-steamfitter _ - 
| Guard fire fighter 
General mechanics-- 
Laborers -__- 
Automotive mechanic 
| Laborer 


Total positions, Fairbanks Airport_..._._.....- 


Average employment 





PPR TRE OOM So wie ise ce bdea dines IEsus caeke nena $78, 927 





REVENUE FROM AIRPORTS 


Mr. Roonry. What do you expect to be the revenue in the curren! 
fiscal year from each of these airports? 
Mr. Lee. I have a statement here of 1952 and 1953 revenues. 


Mr. Roonry. Do we understand correctly the claimed revenue 0! 
$200,000 for gasoline and oil sales in 1953 is net to the Government: 


Mr. Ler. That is correct. 
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Mr. Roonsy. It is interesting to note the proposed 1953 revenue 
rom parking fees in Anchorage, Alaska. We shall insert the state- 
nent of estimated revenues in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


Anchorage Airport 


& 





1952 


{angar rental . - ‘ ; : ee CER EE $85, 040 103 
Gasoline and oil sales_. tae gibit : Sd 56, 000 200, 000 
vanding fees...-.--. = s pa 30, 580 | 5, 617 
a 6, 000 , 100 

7, 300 , 000 

Coneess a. | 2, 600 , 250 
Resale of electrical energy ey ee : sc pantesell 5, 150 5, 450 
Land rental tates sr ahnd 10, 830 2' 280 
j 1, 060 2, 000 


Total estimated revenue, Anchorage Airport- - - ee ee 204, 500 518, 800 





Fairbanks Airport 





Source 


Gasoline and oil sales , $19, 604 
Landing fees. _ - 26, 094 

Parking fees... _- sa E 9, 743 

Concessions - . ..- —_ aN 4, 600 

Resale of electricity -...........--.---.- : : | 1, 659 | 

Office space rental tr sp ates Sek £o ; i 37, 000 | F 

Land rental. ......-- Do iP eae aaa ads aaioa hes ad wou oc pe 300 | , 000 


Total estimated revenue, Fairbanks Airport-.___..__- a dieiedann | 99, 000 | O00 


Total estimated combined revenue. - =. 303, 500 658, SCO 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Anchorage 
and Fairbanks Airports? 
(No response.) 


Arr NAVIGATION DreveELopMENT Boarpb 


WITNESSES 


(. F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BERT A. DENICKE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AIR NAVIGATION DE- 
VELOPMENT BOARD 


Amounts available for obligation 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





{ppropriation or estimate _______- pease. $6, 000, 000 $1, 874, 562 $2, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization —2, 885,000 | —1,874, 562 

Contract authorization 4 pated . | 1, 801, 000 }_-. 

Prior year balance reappropriated - | acta sui 
f keimbursements from other accounts .- 


2, 130, 361 | 
232, 600 


SPIO ES VERE 
| 
| 


; Total available for obligation .. Canaan ks 4, 916, 000 2, 362, 961 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year : — 2, 130, 361 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (unused contract 

authorization) RESORT eh Sete — 255, 000 | Mensa me 


2, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred : 2, 530, 639 2, 362, 961 2.000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


——, 


1953 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


1. Research and development on airways facilities 
2. Administration 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1, Research and development on airways facilities 


Obligations incurred 


$2, 422, 497 
108, 142 


$2, 050, 361 
80, 000 


$1, 900, oo 


100, 00 





2, 130, 361 


232, 600 


2, 000, 009 











2, 362, 961 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 





Total number of permanent positions. __.................-...- | 
Average number of all employees. -__._............-..--...--.- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 

Average salary. 
Average grade 


Direct obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_. 


a SR ne ee es, 

Travel. 

Transportation of things 

Communication services. 

Printing and reproduction -__- 

Other contractual services: 
General ee 
Projects program 3 : 

Geese se Rene osc ar Sea ‘ 

EP T EO “ yas 

Taxes and assessments ____- 


Total direct obligations... 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accownts | 


09 Equipment 


Obligations incurred 


13 
13 























2, 530, 639° 


2, 362, 961 | 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year -_.-_- 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_._- 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations ; 
U nliquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years----_-. 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account - 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations: 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract 
authorization - - Me 
Out of new obligation: al ‘authority. é 
Out of prior authorizations. ai 


$4, 432, 28 
1, 219, 534 
2, 530, 639 


8, 182, 560 


6, 602, 668 
27 


2, 362, 


1953 estimat 


8, 965, 629 


232, 600 
2, rr 107 





1, 579, 865 











1, 579, 865 


a 





I. 


1, 874, 562 
“4, 125, 438 


“400, 000 
2, 100), 00+ 
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Mr. Roonry. The next item is ‘“‘Air Navigation Development 
Board” which begins at page 49 of the committee print, at page 346 
sstimate Mot the justifications. 
——@ At this point we shall insert in thie record pages 346 and 349. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


L, 900, Onn 


100, 00 Summary of requirements 


w O00, oe Appropriation 1952 (regular act) $1, 874, 562 
Zeappropriated from 1951 2, 130, 361 

Total available 4, 004, 923 

Deduct: Nonrecurring items, 1952 program — 4, 004, 923 


Requirements for 1953: By activity or function: 
1. Research and development on airways facilities 1, 900, 000 
2. Administration 100, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 


Summary of requirements by activities, 1953 


|, Research and development on airways facilities: 
A. Basic development program: 
(1) Simulation program $200, 000 
(2) Evaluation program 300, 000 
(3) Propagation research program 50, 000 


5 


e 


Total, basic development program ___________- 


B. Navigation porgram: 
(1) Development of ultimate Rho-theta navigation 
aid 
of ultimate precision approach 
900, 000 


BAF 


10 Total, navigation program 


000. OW C. Traffic-control program: 

(1) Development of high power, 1300-1600 mega- 
cycles, high-duty cycle, transmitter for visual 
data relay 

(2) Development of filtered radar displays_-___-__-__- 
(3) Development of traffic-control data reduction 
COUN ck het. i OL ok ee 
(4) Development of interrogating radar and trans- 
NG Sas ee ee ee See ee te 
(5) Development of track-while-scan equipment, in- 
cluding communications with air defense 


Total, traffic-control program___.___......__- 


Total, research and development on airways 
facilities 


Mr. Roonry. The request for the coming fiscal year is in the amount 
of $2,000,000. The 1952 appropriation was $1,874,562 and also 
provided that the amount appropriated for 1951 would remain avail- 
able during 1952. What do you have to say with regard to this, 
Mr. Horne? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Horne. I would like to make a few comments on the Air Nay. 
gation Development Board and its program as a whole. I feel ther, 
is a greatly increased importance on this Air Navigation Developmen 
Board during the past year. . 

As we know, it primarily deals in the development and coordinatioy 
of facilities systems for the common system of air navigation traffic 
control communication. This activity has the very strong support 
of the Department of Defense as well as the Department of Commerce 
and of the civil aviation in general. 

I think the increased importance this year is due to the necessity 
for coordination and liaison to insure that as much as possible of the 
military development work which is being carried on will be available 
and known to the Air Navigation Development Board so the tech- 
niques and developments which are done primarily for military pw- 
poses can be utilized insofar as possible and made available to this 
common system. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


The relatively small program requested is of considerable importance 
for two basic reasons. Our common system must keep abreast of the 
development of our aircraft. If we hesitate now in continuing and 
providing for air-navigation development, the continuing develop- 
ment of aircraft will leave us behind in future years. 

Secondly, this question of liaison and coordination with the military 
development can save us great amounts of money. If we do not have 
a board of this kind to provide the liaison, to keep abreast, to keep 


track of what the military developments are, then in future years we 
might very well find ourselves duplicating development which, o! 
course, would be expensive. 


PREVENTION OF DUPLICATION 


I feel this Board will prevent, as it is designed to do, duplication 
between military and civil development, and utilize military develop- 
ments for common systems and civil purposes. 

We have a new understanding with the Department of Defense in 
this connection. The Research and Development Board of the De- 
partmeat of Defense—it has been agreed between Commerce ani 
Defense—is the basic guidance body for this Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board. In consideration of this fact the Department of De- 
fense has requested the Secretary of Commerce to nominate a member 
for the Research and Development Board when it considers these 
matters. I have been so nominated as that member. 

In addition, there is a navigation group of the Research and Devel- 
opment Board which will insure technical information and guidance 
going to the Air Navigation Development Board. Mr. Lee has bee 
nominated on that. 

Thus we have now a better plan for top level coordination betwee 
Defense and Commerce in these matters than we had in the past. 

The Board is the working body to do the day-to-day work 0! 
liaison, coordination, and, of course, it will have to be in a position to 
carry on a few projects. These projects to be carried out by the 
Board are done not entirely by the Board itself. The money is give? 
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to the research activity of the various services and then the projects 
are worked in with the activities of these developmental activities, so 
that we get a maximum return for the effort expended. 

I believe that our Air Navigation Development Board thus is in a 
position this year to do a better job and a more important job. 


CARRY-OVER OF PRIOR APPROPRIATION BALANCE 


Mr. Roonry. Do you propose that the balance of your 1952 appro- 
priation be made available in 1953? 

Mr. Horne. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. You did that last year and Congress went along on 
it, so you had available in 1952, $4,004,923. How much of that will 
be available for carry-over purposes at the end of the current fiscal 
year? 

' Mr. Dentcxe. That will be zero, Mr. Chairman. We expect to 
obligate all funds on hand. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you don’t need this language. 

Mr. Denicke. That is an expectation, sir. It is difficult to de- 
termine in a research program exactly when the projects are going to 
be finished. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you qualifying the answer you just made? If 
the answer is zero, you don’t need this language. 

Mr. Dentcke. I must qualify the language. That is our expecta- 
tion, but in the past fiscal year we had to carry forward some $600,000 
in liquidating cash because the projects had not arrived at the point 
where the obligation required liquidation. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to electronic 
engineering skills and facilities which might be released by or from 
military development projects? 

Mr. Horne. We feel quite strongly, Mr. Chairman, that the 
electronic technicians, the skills, the laboratory space, the develop- 
ment space, will be available. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATION COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Explain this increase for administration wherein you 
propose to set the sum of $100,000 as the ceiling for administrative 
expenses instead of $75,937. 

Mr. Horne. I feel that is most important, Mr. Chairman, ia order 
to give the Board even a small technical staff to carry on the work. 
In the past year the change has been made from the Department of 
Defense furnishing and paying the technical Director of the Air 
Navigation Development Board, so this year the Department of 
Commerce is paying and furnishing the technical director. Without 
this increase to $100,000 for administrative purposes, we would be 
unable to hire an adequate staff to carry on this vital work. The 
figures on exactly what the staff would consist of, I believe Mr. 
Denicke could furnish. 

Mr. Dentckxn. The staff under the present limitation of seventy- 
five-thousand-odd dollars—which I might point out is not a total 
ulministrative limitation; it is a limitation for personal services that 
the Senate placed on our appropriation in the past year —will permit 


96361—52——-15 
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the full-time employment of only three technical personnel, a director 
of development and two electronic engineers. In fiscal years 195) 
and 1951 that employment was five technical personnel—electronic 
engineers—plus a director of development who was furnished by the 
Department of Defense. We need the additional staff, in particulay 
because in this program there has been applied through 1952 
$10,700,000. The completed projects, the work that has been com- 
pleted with those funds, amounts to $600,000. We still have currently 
in progress through 1952 slightly over $10,000,000 of the entire amount 
that was appropriated, so we need this technical staff to. keep track 
of all this work, to follow along with it. Even though our appropria- 
tion for this year, the past year, is not as large as it was in previous 
years, the work is still going on. 


CONTINUATION OF WORK 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the figure of $10,000,000 that you 
mentioned, isn’t it the fact that at the end of the fiscal year these 
employees will be working on $2,000,000 in projects rather thai 
$10,000,000? 

Mr. Denicker. No, sir that is not true. The $2,000,000 is the 
amount that will be applied during the 1 year. The work that was 
commenced with funds appropriated in prior years is still in progress 

Mr. Rooney. But didn’t you say it was going to be through at 
the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Denicxe. No, sir. I was referring to the obligating of the 
funds. After the funds are obligated for some of the longer-term 
projects, the work goes on for 3, 4, or 5 years and requires the engi- 
neering Manpower to supervise it. That is the situation we are in 
now. Even though our current appropriations are less than in the 
past, the bulk of the work is still going on and needs the technica! 
supervision. The bulk of our funds are transferred to the participat- 
ing departments—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Commerce. After 
we have obligated the funds by making the transfer, the receiving 
agency, the Air Force, for instance, must in turn prepare contracts, 
get bids, and award the contracts with private manufacturers and 
private development concerns for the execution of the work. 

lt is a time-consuming process. One of the projects, for instance, 
a classified development, was commenced in 1950 and that project 
will still be in the working stage for several more years. One of the 
reasons why the Research and Development Board, which screened 
and approved this budget, agreed on its size was on the premise that 
much of the classified military work now being done will have an 
eventual application to this common military civil system, and they 
approved a budget of this reduced size on the basis that the ANDB 
will maintain close liaison with the military classified development 
program. To do that we need the personnel. There is no other way 
but ‘leg work’ to follow these things. 

About 2 years ago, Mr. Chairman, you specifically asked us for some 
of the results of this program, and as part of our presentation for this 
year we have in actual being a radar transponder which we have de- 
veloped. This is a device which when fitted into an aircraft will, 
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without the pilot’s attention, reply to ground interrogation and supply 


- the controller with coded indications of the position of the aircraft. 


The hearings here have moved rapidly this morning, and the material 
is now on the way down from our office. We would like very much 
an opportunity to show you, perhaps after the next break, these 
equipments-in-being and put them on the table for you to see them. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to see them. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I just want to make a little statement now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 


CANNIBALIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. CLevencer. After the close of the war—I don’t know howfit 
struck the rest of the members of the committee, but I am sure it did 
the same way as it did me—we saw millions of dollars worth of equip- 
ment cannibalized on our airfields. That came in the way of defense 
and military equipment. I would just like to tell you that for one | 
would like to have Mr. Lee and Mr. Horne promise us, if we get over 
this present emergency, that they will get up on their hind legs and 
prevent that happening again, that we preserve on our airfields and 
in our equipment these surplus equipments. As you have stated, 
about 20 percent of your anticipated increase is military. We should 
preserve this equipment and not allow it to be cannibalized. It 
didn’t bring enough when it was sold to pay for the labor of the 
cannibalization. 

We saw it in all sorts of electric and even sanitary equipment on 
our airfields. 

It was a shame the things that were done. Some of it we had to 
replace at high prices. 

I think we should not let that occur again. While this equipment 
has not much value as salvage, it has a great deal of value if you pre- 
serve it after the military emergency is over. 

I don’t know whether I have made myself clear or not, but 1 think 
I have. 

Mr. Horne. You have indeed made yourself clear, sir. You can 
be assured that the CAA will make every effort to see that preserva- 
tion is made and that waste is not occurring when there comes a time 
for cutting back and when these facilities and these equipments can be 
made use of and should be preserved; we will make every effort to see 
that they are turned into civilian use and not wasted. 

Mr. CLevenceEr. If I happen to be on the committee and you make 
a noise, I will help you make yourself heard before we will allow that 
thing to occur again. 

Mr. Rooney. We will now recess and reconvene at a quarter of 2? 


EXHIBITS OF. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. When we adjourned for the lunch recess there was a 
suggestion that there be exhibited to the committee certain of the 
instruments. Will you proceed to explain the nature of them? 
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RADAR SAFETY BEACON 


Mr. Denicxe. Yes, sir. This equipment represents the radar 
safety beacon. The purpose of this is to provide the ground con- 
troller, controlling traffic in a terminal area, with positive identifica- 
tion of the airplanes i in the area. 

It is true that the radar sees airplanes now but all the airplane 
“‘blips”’ look alike on the controller’s screen. We had to devise a 
means for enabling the controller to distinguish one airplane from 
another. 

The part that the pilot operates is this small box. It is entitled 
“Code” here with an A, B, and C code. The transponder is working 
all the time and automatically, with no attention from the pilot, it is 
sending out, as long as this |indicating] is on A, it is sending out a 
single, strong identification marker. 

Now, if the controller, looking at his screen, determines that two 
airplanes are approaching too closely, he may contact one and ask him 
to show identity B. Well, the pilot turns this [indicating] switch on 
the box and immediately his signal on the controller’s screen shows a 
separate identity. 

Whenever the controller calls one of the airplanes by radio and the 
pilot has his voice microphone button depressed to reply, this will also 
send out a special signal, so that the controller will have an indication 
of which airplane is talking or calling. 

For instance, if an airplane of the American Airlines is approaching, 
the controller can get a distinctive signal which identifies that flight. 

Mr. Roonzy. What does it look like on the radar screen? 

Mr. Denicksn. The closest description would be a dot and dash or a 
dot and two dashes. This will be a very small white line; identity B 
will be that white line with two additional white lines spaced along- 
side it. 

The actual airplane hardware includes these antennas. When the 
airplane is approaching for a landing, and very high precision is 
needed, this X-band antenna is used. This cover mounts over the 
antenna and it mounts flush with the leading edge of the wing. The 
S-band antenna is this one [indicating] which projects from the bottom 
of the airplane fuselage. 

May I go off the record at this point? 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PICTORIAL COMPUTER 


Mr. Denicke. This [indicating] is a pictorial computer. The op- 
erational experts have long contended in the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics, and other joint bodies, that there are very 
great navigational possibilities in giving the pilot a pictorial view of 
his position over the terrain. 

The simplest method to accomplish that would be to use the existing 
ground facilities. We have a project to do that, and we are developing 
three different types of equipment. 

One is mounted on the instrument panel of the airplane, one is 
mounted on a bracket in the cockpit and one is a so-called lap com- 
puter. 
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This device, through another small box, receives the VHF omni- 
directional radio range signals and receives the distance measuring 
signals and then converts them into a pictorial presentation. The 
VOR signal causes this bridge [indicating] to rotate. The distance 
measuring signal causes this panel [indicating] to slide back and forth. 

This aperture [indicating] here is exactly over the location of the 
aircraft with respect to the terrain. 

Using this, the pilot flies in accordance with this position. For 
instance, if he is coming into Indianapolis from the north, he would 
intercept this red line [indicating] which is the course to Indianapolis, 
and would simply fly his aircraft so that the hole remained over the 
red line, and would follow that course into the airport. 

Now, the equipment in its present condition is a first, develop- 
mental model and necessarily is quite bulky and is more or less in the 
breadboard stage. After a thorough evaluation of the three types 
of computers has been completed by the operational people, the field 
will be narrowed down to one, and a lot of effort will then be put into 
making it small and light in weight and as inexpensive as possible. 

Mr. Rooney. How far has this proceeded as far as testing is 
concerned? 

Mr. Denicke. This has been test flown [indicating]. The other 
two have not been but will be within the next 90 days. 

Mr. Rooney. And how has it worked in the test? 

Mr. Denicke. Fairly satisfactorily. There have been the usual 
amount of bugs, as in any new and radical developmental effort. 
They exist but we think that it can be made to operate reliably. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else? 


RADAR VIEW OF AIRPORT 


Mr. Denicxe. We would like to bring to your attention these three 
photographs which we have brought down. 

One of the problems that we mentioned in the past was enabling the 
controller to see airplanes on the surface of the airport when the 
visibility was very low. Airports are larger now and under certain 
weather conditions the controller cannot see all of the airport. 

These pictures were taken in Indianapolis and this white spot 
findicating] represents the radar location. These are the actual run- 
ways at the Indianapolis Airport and this [indicating] is actually a 
DC-3 airplane located at this intersection [indicating]. 

In the second picture you can see that the airplane has changed its 
position slightly, and that also was recorded. 

This is originally an Air Force development which was taken over 
because of its general civil application. The model is now at Indian- 
apolis going through its final engineering tests and it will be used in 
this over-all program. The actual station that is doing the job is 
located in this trailer shown in the photograph and this [indicating] 
is the radar antenna, in this picture. 

Hardware is beginning to flow out of many of these project* now, 
and the development progruym has reached the stage where you can 
actually see the developed equipments emerging from the laboratories 
for a coordinated program of operational evaluation. 

Mr. Roonny. Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 
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Cc. F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

A. O. BASNIGHT, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 

H. D. HOEKSTRA, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PROTOTYPE AIR- 
CRAFT DEVELOPMENT 

R. K. WALDO, CHIEF ECONOMIST, PROGRAM PLANNING STAFF 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, 1953 


Mr. Roonry. We will now take up the supplemental estimate for 
transport aircraft development, under Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. The estimate, as contained in House Document No. 364, 
is in the amount of $1,400,000. 

At this point, we shall insert in the record House Document No. 
364, together with pages 7 through 10 of the justifications. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StaTEs TRANSMITTING 
A PrRoPpOsED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1953, IN THE 
Amount oF $1,400,000, ron THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Tre Wuire House, 
Washington, February 15, 1952 
The SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 

a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1953, in the amount of 
$1,400,000, for the Department of Commerce, in the form of an amendment to the 
budget for said fiscal year. 

The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observa- 
tions thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry 8S. Truman. 


EXEcurivE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 15, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1953, in the amount of $1,400,000, 
for the Department of Commerce, in the form of an amendment to the budget for 
said fiscal year, as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 





—_— 


Budget Heading Original 


page estimate Change to— | Increase 





$1, 400,000 | $1, 400, 000 


553 | Transport aircraft development SA omen ae 
(Following the item, ‘‘Air navigation develop- 
ment’’, insert the following:) 

Transport aircraft development: For expenses 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Lublic Law 867), 
relating to the development of improved trans- 
port aircraft, including hire of aircraft; and 
services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (6 U. S. C. 55a); $1,400,000, to 
remain available until expended, 

















The purpose of Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, is to encourage the 
development of improved transport aircraft, especially jet-powered aircraft, and 
to permit the compilation of data which will aid in adapting the civil airways, 
airports, and air safety regulations to the operation of such aircraft. The airlines 
and the aircraft manufacturing industry are now prepared to finance jointly the 
development of one or more jet transports. While no Government funds will 
be required for the actual development phase, considerable design and operating 
data on jet aircraft are needed for development purposes, as well as for regulation 
of air safety and control of air traffic by responsible Federal agencies. Under this 
proposed supplemental appropriation, several different types of available jet 
aircraft will be extensively operated in order to collect the needed information. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation be trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. J. Lawton, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Summary of requirements by object 





1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





OBJECTS A 
RCMMOMA! BUEVIONS Sooo on sees mht inde bees $120, 000 








OTHER OBJECTS 


2 Travel ‘ aes & 49, 260 
Printing and reproduction ___- aa pts Lapa ae cm sce ipl Oa ae 4 
Other contractual services _—_.___- pence ESE Re ‘SoS ie Sade 1, 030, 150 
Equipment. ..-_.....-- a eS sip atten sok Menten aie ; 194, 490 


Total, other objects... Poy SCP WT ae? Care eC roe as, B Sek 1, 280, 600 


—=—= 


Total requirements. ...........-..--- 7 es py os 1, 400, 000 




















The estimate of $120,000 for personal services provides for a total of 18 positions 
to carry out the supervision and execution phases of this program. The magnitude 
of the prototype program will necessitate a limited number of personnel to devote 
full time to the administration of the program, to observe and evaluate technical 
progress and trends in aviation, to accomplish the over-all planning of testing 
operations, the supervision of the actual tests, their evaluation and reporting 
of findings and conclusions. Five positions and $35,050 are requested for super- 
visory activities. The bulk of Civil Aeronautics Administration activity in 
conducting and evaluating actual testing would fall most directly in the Aircraft 
Division of the Office of Aviation Safety, with more limited participation by other 
Aviation Safety divisions and by the Offices of Airports and Federal Airways. 
Much of the actual work to be done in observing and evaluating specific test data 
will be accomplished by personnel of these offices. Thirteen positions and 
$84,950 are requested for the project execution activities. 

The $49,260 requested for travel consists of $11,375 for the purposes of ad- 
ministering the program, keeping abreast of the new developments, meeting with 
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industry representatives in the planning and evaluation of tests and the witnessing 
and conducting of tests and related matters. The travel of technical personne! 
engaged in the execution phases of this program is estimated at $37,885. 

‘Lhe printing requirements are estimated at $6,100. Materials to be printed 
include minutes of the committee and subcommittee meetings, reports of results 
and evaluations of test projects for dissemination to members of the Prototype 
Aircraft Advisory Committee, the Technical Subcommittee and other interested 
parties; and the annual report to the Congress as specified in the basic act for this 
program. Except for certain engineering studies and the annual report to the 
Congress, it is expected that reproduced material will generally be by mimeograp) 
or similar processes. 

The testing operations modification and test installations will be. by contract, 
The estimated cost for these contractual services totals $1,030,150. Specific 
projects are outlined below, with cost data based on information obtained from 
the experience of the military, airlines, and other sources. 

This testing program is in accordance with action taken by the Prototype 
Aircraft Advisory Committee on January 10, 1952. 

B-45.—It is estimated that the airworthiness flight tests could be started 
August 1, 1952 and the operational tests on December 1, 1952. 


Modification and installation of instrumentation 
100 hours of CAA airworthiness tests at $1,000 per hour 
200 hours of operational tests at $1,000 per hour 200, 000 


F3D.—It is estimated that airworthiness flight tests could be started August 1, 
1952, and the operational tests on September 15, 1952. 


Modification and installation of instrumentation $25, 000 
89 hours of CAA airworthiness tests at $600 per hour 48, 000 
430 hours of operational tests at $500 per hour 215, 000 


AVRO.—Since this is a civil transport airplane equipped with some test instrv- 
mentation, it is estimated that airworthiness flight tests could be started on July 
15, 1952, and the operational tests on September 15, 1952. 


Modification and installation of instrumentation 
45 hours of CAA airworthiness tests at $750 per hour 


730 hours of operational tests at $500 per hour 365, 000 


1, 030, 150 
It is planned that three of the five or more jets to be available for use in this 
rogram will be equipped simultaneously with airborne air-navigation equipment 
in order to conduct the air-navigation testing. The cost of this equipment is as 
follows: 
3 sets, at $63,400 per set (listed below)_.............-..------2--2- $190, 200 
Equipment: 
Recorder (E/A) 
DME 


770) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


— 


OO Se hh Oe eNom 


Glide path receiver 

Marker receiver 

Multichannel VHF communications receiver and transmitter 
ADF (L/MF)-_---- 

HF communications 

Radio altimeter 

Airborne radar 

Radar transponder beacon_____.__._.-_-- ie aie a a eter See 
COOTUIOIs Ns BWPRE CII oe ee SUE SG EES SADE RL 


Total per aircraft 63, 400 


In addition, it is estimated that $4,290 for administrative equipment will be 
required. The bulk of such expenditure will be in the first year of operation a: 
the initial furnishing of offices will be required. In later years it is anticipated 
that only minor replacement items will be necessary. 
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Mr. Rooney. It may be noted that the request is for 18 positions 
at a cost of $120,000 and for $1,280,000 in ‘Other objects.” Testi- 
mony was taken with regard to a similar request in the amount of 
s500,000 last year in connection with the current year bill. At that 
time, it was fairly well established that the circumstances required 
rejection of the appropriations request after having heard testimony 
not only on the part of the Civil Aeronautics Administration but by, 
as | recall; a gentleman who was with the nonscheduled airlines who 
opposed such an appropriation. What are the present circumstances 
with regard to such request? Incidentally, we might direct our 
attention to the use of Army B—45’s. 


ACTIVITY OF MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Ler. Since the time of our last submission, there has been con- 
siderable activity in connection with the development of new aircraft. 
The manufacturers—Lockheed, Douglas, and Boeing, principally— 
have all been doing some preliminary design work with a view to 
developing a new and advanced type of transport. At the same time, 
the air carriers who now feel that the development of power playts has 
reached a point where they can definitely plan on using turbines in 
scheduled air-carrier operation, have conducted engineering studies 
and both the manufacturers and the airlines, the users of all types, 
have come to us for answers to some of the questions which they have 
in connection with the design of the new types of aircraft. These new 
types will be operating at speeds up to 600 miles an hour or more, at 
altitudes up to 45,000 feet, and will have to embody design changes 
and changes in operating practices beyond those required for our 
present-day aircraft. 

AIM OF CAA PROGRAM 


The program here is aimed at giving the United States Government 
the answers to the regulations that will be required for safety stand- 
ards that must be set for these new types of aircraft. Our position is 
definite that we want to know in advance of the actual! construction 
of a prototype aircraft what safety standards must be established for 
these aircraft so that we do not find ourselves with a turbine aircraft 
flying which we do not feel has an adequate level of safety. 

There are many questions to which we do not know the answers. 
The mere fact of speed and altitude provide a lot of problems to which 
we do not know the answers. Answers to these problems will not be 
supplied by the military aircraft now flying. 
| Mr. Rooney. This hasn’t anything to do with the military aircraft, 
las it! 

Mr. Len. Not directly; no. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course not. 

Mr. Les. We are using military aircraft for finding the answers 
to the problems which we find ourselves faced with now. 

Mr. Rooney. We previously had it pointed out that the testing of a 
B-45 military aircraft would not shed much light on the use of a jet 
transport plane. What do you have to say about that? 














AVRO JETLINER 


Mr. Ler. We do feel that the program as presently outlined 
definitely provide us with some answers. 

We have in the program at the present time the Avro Jetliner wh 
is @ Canadian aircraft with four jet engines, and which will be m 
available by the Canadians for our testing program. It has many 


wid 


the characteristics of the transport aircraft: which we would 
to design, but it has not the speed, the jet engines do not have 
thrust, and it does not have the load capacity we would want f 
United States jet transport 
Mr. Rooney. Who built that airplane? 
Mr. Len. A. V. Roe, of Canada. 
Mr. Rooney. With whose funds? 
i 


I assume with private capital. or with ¢ 


Yor lis {yyy 
anadadiah Tuna 
: , ; 

both, but I do not know. 


Vir LOONI } Very well Gro al ead 
NORTH AMERICAN B-45 


Mr. Ler. The second aircraft in the program is the North Ameri 


> ] } { sat | } . ot] . lio 
B45, which is a four-jet bomber operating at higher specads, sper 


he neighborhood of the transport aircraft of which we are think 


istics of an aireraft which will provide many valuable results from 
sStanapoint of a testing program Here we are vetting up into 
thrust range and the sp ed rance whieh we desire for our fu 


transports, 


\ 





Sil Roongty. The military have tested that airplane, have tl 
not, and spent plenty of money on it? 
Nii | hey have Tyhite ae I’ \ ~ Mii o rinanh 
at ON } And 5. § l {ital 1! \¢ na not a tran 


Mir 


rryiay 


Mr. Ler. The next one is the Navy F-3-D, which is a side-by 


seating all weathe * fiohte I whieh CTOSSCS AL A weroht more than 

present allowable gross of the DC-3. It is a large airplane and sho 
not bi ni d with the smaller fichters. [t is the kind of an airer 
from which we expect to gain valuable information revarding our : 
Wavs facilities, our airport facilities, and our general operating p 
cedures It Is a two-yet airplane and will not be as costly to opel 
as the four-jet aireraft which | previously deseribed 


thie 

Mr. Rooney. That airplane has been tested by the Navy, has 
not? 

Mr. Lex. To a limited degree, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Rooney. All right, go ahead. What is the fourth one? 


? 
It has tandum seating but otherwise has many of the basic charact 








DE HAVILLAND COMET 


Mr. Ler. The fourth picture which I have is a De Havilland 
Comet. 
Mr. Rooney. Why did you not want to show that to us? 
Mr. Ler. We are not planning on testing the De Havilland Comet 
Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonxy. Why not? 
Mr. Ler. No Comets have been made available to us as vet. 
Mr. Rooney. Did you ask for them? 
Mr. Lar. Certain United States operators have asked for Comets. 
One specifically was negotiating with the De Havilland Co. for two, 
but the negotiations did not go through. 
Mr. Rooney. And now then, the people who were negotiating for 
the two, were the people who told me that it was a boondogeling job 


to fool around with testing these military aircraft for transport pur- 
poses. It do not suppose vou knew that. 
Mr. Ler. I do not know that was said. On the other hand, I feel 


that the fact that the operators who are going to use these aircraft 
and the manufacturers who are going to make them, have come to us 
for the answers to their questions, have substantiated the real need 
for this tvpe of a program. We have received the unanimous support 
of all of the members of this Prototvpe Aireraft Committee which 
included the same representative of the Aircoach Transport \ssocia- 
tion that appeared and testified against the appropriation the last 
time. 

Mr. Rooney. Who were represented on the Prototype Advisory 





Committee? Before we get into that, let me ask vou about that last 
airplane. ‘That is made by the De Havilland people in England; 
that meht? 

\Ir | ! Di Hav | id t | LU I ioht 

Nir ROON] 1 With bhi yrL\ e funds? 

Mr. Ler. A combination of public and private funds, I believe, s 
| do not have detailed information on the financing, Mir. Chairman 

Mir. Rooney. The De Havilland people are in the business of sellin 
these ircraft, are th not? 

Mr. ial Yes S 

Mir. Roont Vie t: proceed 

: rIVES ON PROTOTYPE ADVISO ( 

Mr. L The Prototype Aireraft Advisory Committee consist 
f the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics as chairman, and repre- 
ntatives of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the domestic large irregular 


earriers, the NACA, the Navy, the Air ‘Transport Association, Au 
a i ieee Be Se ~ lilac 
Force, international large irregular carriers, domestic scheduled cargo 

* e 1 4 3 ] 4 ] - . . 
carriers, manufacturers, and the Airline Pilots’ Association repre- 
senting’ labor, 


Mr. ROONI 1 Is that the only Froup representing labor? What 
ibout the transport workers, CLO, and other labor unions in the 
aviation field, outside of the pilots? Were they represent d? 








Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman; this is the only labor group on this 
committee. 

The committee at its meeting of January 10 reviewed the progran 
which I have briefly outlined here and gave it its unanimous approval! 


APPROVAL OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Rooney. Does the Prototype Advisory Committee recommend 
appropriation in the amount that you are now seeking of the Congress 

Mr. Ler. They reviewed preliminary estimates which had been 
prepared of the cost of this program and approved the program 
which was estimated at approximately the same amount as it is 1 
this estimate. 

In addition, we have received letters of endorsement of the program 
from Navy, Air Force, NACA, and CAB. 

Mr. Rooney. Doesn’t the Navy, the Air Force, and NACA have 
money for testing turbo-jet engines? 

Mr. Ler. They have money for testing turbo-jet engines Mr 
Chairman, but they have no program comparable to this. This is 
aimed definitely at producing advanced type transport aircraft 
rather than military aircraft. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE TO OTHER AGENCIES FOR TESTING TURBO-JET 
ENGINES 


Mr. Rooney. How much does the Navy and the other agencies 

e have mentioned, have for testing turbo-jet engines? 

Mr. Ler. I do not know the amounts, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You may insert that in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

Information received from the Department of Defense and NACA shows that 
in the 7-year period from fiseal vears 1946 to 1952, inelusive, approximately 
$168,000,000 was appropriated for research and development of turbo-jet and 
turbo-prop military engines Approximately 15 percent of this amount or 
$25,200,000 has been or will be used for testing engines. 

Mr. Roonry. Who would get the contract under this proposed 
testing program? 

Mr. Lee. The contract would probably go to a domestie United 
States operator, either scheduled or irregular air carrier. 


SUPPORT SHOWN CAA OF PROGRAM 


The Navy has shown its support of this program by making available 
these two F-3-D aireraft which are very definitely in scarce supply 
and in their letter, which [have here, of January 24, 1952, they support 
this program and say that it does not duplicate any Navy work 
The Air Force likewise shows its support of the program through thi 
provision of two B—45 aircraft which are likewise in very short supply, 
and they have indicated their support in their letter of February 
8, 1952 

We also have the support of the Air-Coach Transport Association, 
by letter. That is the organization which appeared at the last 
hearing in opposition to this estimate. 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION TO UNITED STATES CARRIERS 


I might say in connection with foreign competition we have a 
very urgent problem now. We expect that the De Havilland Comet 
will go into operation this spring between England and Cairo; next 
autumn, from Cairo to Singapore; likewise next autumn, from Aus- 
tralia ta Honolulu, and finally next March, March of 1953, between 
New York and Bermuda and Nassau. 

We have a chart here which shows in red the routes which will be 
operated by the Comet; in blue and green are the routes operated 
by United States flag carriers. It will be seen that the North Atlantic 
route, the principal route from Europe to the Middle and Far East 
and Australia, and the trans-Pacific route will be paralleled by 
Comets. 

Mr. Roonry. The British had already had their Comet in the air 
before this whole business was ever contemplated, did they not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Roonry. How do you account for the fact that American 
industry had not done so before, either Lockheed or Douglas or these 
other people of whom vou were speaking? Were they waiting for the 
Government to pay the bill for them? 

Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman. The concentration was on the 
development of the postwar piston-driven types and the suecess of 
those types has shown the results of that coneentration. We do at 
present have a world-wide market for those types. If we go into the 
development of a new type we hope to exceed by a substantial margin 
the performance of the Comet. Our development of any new type 
would take a considerable time to design and test. We would hope 
that we would have the prototype flying by 1957 and production 
airplanes in airline service by 1958. At that time we would expect 
that the new aircraft would be in a position to replace the DC—6 
type, the Lockheed Constellation type, and the Boeing Stratocrusier 
type, on trips of 600 to 2,000 miles. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLINE’S BENEFITS FROM GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roongry. At the present time, the commercial airline Industry 
receives, would you say, about $200,000,000 a year in the form of 
public money, in the form of airport construction, Federal airways 
and so forth? Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. Ler. I would say that the amount received by the airlines was 
a fraction of that amount, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of a fraction of that amount? Would you 
say three-quarters of it? 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, could I answer that or attempt to 
answer it? 

Mr. Rooney. You may. 

Mr. Horne. I do not think anybody could give you an exact 
answer to that, but the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

Mr. Roonry. I am asking for a general statement. You know 
What the cost of the Federal airways is and you know what we ure 


bo 


~I 
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spending on public aid to airports, a great deal of which goes to the 
benefit of the commercial carriers aid the airline industry and th 
airplane manufacturers. They know to what extent the $200 millioy 
accrues to the smele benefit of themselves. 

Mr. Horne. I feel that the money vou have mentioned is not 
subsidy to the airlines. It is necessary to the national defense and 
economy. The CAB is making a careful study of the question of 
subsidy and how much subsidy is being given to what airline. The 
have processed an unusually large number of mail-rate eases recenth 
and Mr. Nvrop of the Board is ina position to give us 

Mr. Rooney. Now I will get to that ina minute. Let us get back 
to what the use of these Federal airways and airports and everything 
else that is supplied to the airline industry is worth in the course of 


vear. ‘To what extent is my figure of $200 million incorrect? 

Mr. Horne. If that is the total figure for the defense program an 
CAA, then not over 50 percent of that is beneficial to the airlines 
At least 50 pereent Is ised by national defense The use of the a 
Wavs by the MCA department of the country is at least rough! 
CCG valent Lo the Use of the airways ly thre nirlines Th re is 


tremendous use by general aviation which is neither military nor a 


Rooney. The CAA appropriation amounts to $161,731,000. 
Mr. Horn That Is correct. 
Roonry. And you figure this amount of $200 million is out of 
v, that it should be 50 percent of that? 
Mr. Horxe. I am trying to point out the direct benefit to th: 
country, both military and nonair earrier, of the expenditures made 


On t CAA 
AIR IA] UBSIDY 
Mr. Rooney. As long as vou mentioned air-mail subsidy, hey 
much would vou sav we paid in the course of a vear in air-mail sub 
SLAY, unde the CuIse ol eir-miail pay, the whole thine togethet 
whethe r we take a true separation or the separation the Civil Ae 
nautics Board proposes. What is the total? 


Mr. Let i have avatlable the ¢ AB separation figure, Mr. Chat 
man, which provides a $35 million domestic subsidy 
. . , » 1 ~ 1 ») 
\ir ROONEY But on top of that, how much is the am-mail pay 
WL 


Mr. Ler. Twill he 


I do not have that 


ive to furnish that for the reeord, \ir. ( hairmal 


Awe re ONEY. 1{ probably runs mto about S115 million total. ao 
it not, subsidy and air-mail pay’ 

Nir. Li E. | would think it WO ild he miore Wn the neighborhood 
$70 million. Mr. Chairman 


The miormation requested is as follows: 


Information contained in a report issued by the Civil Aeronauties Board s] 
" t oft rvic } ) ; trou Ups! ly payvine ts for th do ( 
i ar! | 1 I I aratl to mail pavi 
t hy ( i t ti Da wid ) { al vear 1952 and 1953 
, ‘ 
i l 





997 
avi 
19 1 19 
e mail pay $7, 369, 000 $99 599, OOK $31. 786. 000 
4. Ae OO 27, TSH, OOO 4 +. 000 
I I 1, 934, OOF 7,38 ) 120. OO 
, cit, \ 
' ) | mail 254 
erat n ik } 
I TOX q A separatl I f i 
. ' 
| t snot availabl 


Mr. Rooney. With all this money, Uncle Sam has to embark on a 
ogram such as this. 
INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


\I 


Ve 


i 


Horne. I would like to point out that this program is to 
op information which it is the Government’s business to have 
the Way Ol safety and regulate I"\ information. We are presenting 
you a program solely to obtain the information which it is the 
ioverhmenht s Le sponsibility LO obtain and determine Wi har e testi- 
d that recently the United States industry, both of the airline 
perators and of the aircraft: production industry, has determined 
hat they will go ahead with the expenditures necessary to develop 
hese prototype airplanes providing the Government can obtain for 
rem and tell them the information which only the Government can 
‘tain and tell them with regard to the safety and regulatory aspects 


! ) 
VeSSAry for such qaey eopment, 


1 


Thev have stated and are eomg ahead in doing }uUst what vou have 


commended repeatedly, to pay for it themselves. United States 

GQuUustry will pay for the developm nt of this. We are not askine 
money to develop prototypes. We are only asking for the money 

» determine the safety and reguiatory aspects which it is the Gov- 

nment’s obligation to det rimine 

\Ir. ROONEY You do not have one in the air yet, do vou: 

\Ir. Horne. The types we have demonstrated to vou het 

Mr. Roonry. Those are military airplanes. I am talking about 

aisports 

\Ir. Horne. TL point out. sir. the best engineers in the country, both 


litary and civil, both private and Government, have determined 


] 1 } a 1 <‘ + 
se airplanes will give us the necessary informat 


ion on the private 
transport development We have been into this most carefully, 
with the best engineers in the country. Everv one of them has 


animously agree d with us that this isa program which is necessary, 
es make sense, is not duplicating any military work, but is the work 
ty and regulatory matters and that 
se moilitary-tvpe airplanes will give us the information necessary 
that the civil development can proceed 
l also call vour attention to the fact that this Canadian jet made by 
A.V. Roe Co. is definitely a transport type and a civil transport 
pe. Our primary effort in this program will be to run that transport 


essary to determine the safe 


{ 


De throu: hi the necessary tests to detel mine the safety and igo} latory 


hOrmatioh Ww hich we most wu ently need 


Mir. Roonty. When was that plane put in the air 
Mr. L The summer of 1949 


) 
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Mr. Rooney. I am informed that the figures with regard to 
air-mail item——air mail and subsidy which you said was $70 mil 
is probably closer to $137,000,000 according to the 1953 buaget. 

Now when was the Comet put in the air? 

Mr. Horksrra. A month earlier. 

Mr. Rooney. You came here about a vear ago requesting $600 
and you never even contemplated the Comet or the Canadian p! 
did you, insofar as this testing was concerned, or the Navy pl 
It was all on the B—45; is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. That is the only plane which was a 
able at the time. At the time the A. V. Roe Co. was flying 
Avro Jetliner themselves. 


SUPPORT BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Marsuauy. Has the Defense Establishment made any requ 
at all for this sort of a program? 

Mr. Len. They have indicated the value to them of the result 
be obtained from this program. 

Mr. Marsuautyi. Have they expressed a need on the basis of 
defense of this country? 

Mr. Lee. The Navy has said it felt definite benefit would aceru 
the Navy in view of the increasing number of Navy jet aircraft fh 
on the civil airways, and the additional problems introduced in 
operational control of jet atreraft meident to their higher opera 
speeds, altitudes, and fuel consumption rates, 

Mr. Marsyanp. That being the case, have vou requested 


Defense Establishment to furnish anv cooperative funds to assist \ 
Mr. Lee. No, sir: we have gotten substantial assistanee in kin 
the providing of aircraft whieh are of substantial value, both int 


sically and operationally. 

These vireraft are in very great demand at the present time and 
allocation of these aircraft to this program means a definite curt 
ment of some other program by the Air Foree and the Navy 

Mr MARSHALL That Is all | have, Mr Chairman 


ESTIMATED CRUISING SPEED 


Mr. Crevencer. What is the estimated cruising speed of som: 
these new jets? It is a stratospheric flight, generally? 

Mr. Ler. They expect to operate the deHavilland Come 
around 40,000 feet, and their cruising speed will be in the neighbor! 
of 480 miles an hour at that altitude. 

Mr. CLrevencer. That would make a pretty quick crossing of 
North Atlantie? 

Mr. Lat KE. Yes: it would. 

The aircraft which have been considered as possible designs by 
manufacturers are, as you can see, of a much more advanced ty) 
This is a design by Boeing for a transport aireraft which will bave | 
siderably higher performance than that. 

Mr. Crevencer. Do the armed services contemplate a plane 
this as a personnel carrier? 
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Mr. Ler. They are considering the possi! 


bility of such a plane. 
There has been considerable study in the armed services of means of 
providing greater and faster mobility for their forces and naturally 
they are interested in commercial developments, particularly since 
they would provide a strong air-transport reserve for the military 
services. 
Mr. CLevenGcer. It is really the commercial airlines who are more 
nterested in the development of this; is that right? 
Mr. Horne. It is for commercial operation, sir, and in order that 
the United States aviation 
nternational leadership. 
Mr. Crevencer. | have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. That ts all, gentlemen. 


industry can maintain its position of 
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Mr. Rooney. Is it your intention to read the statement or ¢ 
wish to insert it? 

Mr. Nyrop. No, sir, I will not read the statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose we insert the statement at this point 
record and ask you to accentuate the important parts. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


For the fiscal vear 1952, the Congress provided the Board with an approy 
of $3,625,000, an increase of $125,000 over 1951 This action of the Co 
will materially assist the Board in meeting the problems in its most critica 

With a proposed supplemental of $250,000 in connection with the 
‘ease, the 1952 appropriation will provide 579 man-vears of employ 
stimates for 1953, in the total amount of $3,980,000 represent a 
>of S$105.000: of this amount, $40,000 is to cover mandatory withir 
Phe balance is to provide vreater utilization of positions filled fe 

he vear in 1952 and an » constant level of employment estima 


tal auth rized POsTLLONS have been re luced fr 


» 593 man-vears. ‘1 
607 i 1953. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


uties Board accomplished an 
portant changes designed t nerease the efficiency of operations, 
feorganization Plan N 3, transfe to the Chairman of the Board re 
bilitv and authority for the inter: nanagement of the avencv, became effe 
May 1950, and thereafter the position of Exeeutive Director was estab 
The Executive Director, acting for the Chairman, serves as general manaver 
Board with responsibility for planning, directing, and coordinating the activi 
harps : 
fb Al changes were completed: (a) al 
»and the Bureau of Law; (6) establi 


*to it of the funetions of 


operating legal funetions for 
t r the Office of the Gx 
lodged in the Bure 
\ir Operations) ai 
ureau of Hearing Examir 
vernent which received s 


progral mning and work seheduling \\ 


> 
i] 


comp , responsil for the processing of 
bmitted to the Board throug 


he Cases, Oo! 


of operations: 
carrier reports was completely redesigned to facilitate 
nd mechanical processing of reported « 


nehed ecards bmitt bv carriers as part 


I 
ng equipmet Wi nstall to process finances: 
ul 


»a principal feature of this process. 
report form permits Lucti of basie statisties from or 


earrier reports by photo process, thus eliminating hand summaries, 


and checking. 
vision of semiannual traffic surveys is in process to make the stat 
ble within a snorter time span, make them more useful, and 1 
n of preparation on industry and Government, 
agreement with International Civil Aviation Organization, month] 
ffie statistical tables on carrier operations will not require ec 
metric s\ m beginning with Januarv 1952. This effe 
zabl these tables. 
Forms for various types of orders, particularly mail rate s 
have been developed which facilitate their preparation 
Procedures have been devised to bring certain types of commercia 
before the Board on the basis of written statements without f 
r resulting in savings of time and effort of the staff. 


he process of developing necessarv changes to safetv regulations 


reduction in time of preparation of 


how cause o1 


"ins 


rthiness field have been put on a regular and periodic basis so 1 
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Government and industry efforts in this respect can be scheduled at least a 
ar in advance and changes, except for items of an emergency nature, made 
effective annually at a stated period. 

A new activity classification made possible in part by the reorganization 
as developed and not only provides full accounting support for the per- 
ormance-type budget presentation, but is expected to permit considerable 
rogress in applying work-measurement techniques to a substantial part of 
the Board’s operations. 

Conversion to the one-package personn ‘1 record-kee ping svstem, devel 

the Bureau of the Budget, was accomplished. 

\ detailed survey of the Board’s duplicating and distribution procedures 
was completed and considerable reduction achieved with some public: 
liscontinued and total distribution of others curtailed. 

ning to the matter of the Board’s work in the substantive field, th 


uigh-light immary of recent developmi nts 
MAIL-RATE ACTIVITIES 
ing the fiscal year 1951, 13 final mail rates were established and 19 tempor 
s were set. Inthe 6 months ended December 31, 1951, the Board issued 
f te orders and temporary mail rates. n a number of cases the final 
rates established will result in repayme the Government covering past 
ds and savings to the Government in iture periods, Specifical Vv. In SIX 
that have been completed the amount recaptured for past periods totaled 
082,000. Additional mail-rate cases are now being processed which will 
in some additional recapture—estimated to be between $2 and $3 millior 
he basis of new rates established by the Board in the past year, the annual 
‘tion in total mail pay, using the same volume of mail for comparison purposes 
be $10,843,000. 
(he first compensatory rates, free of subsidy, were established in the Big Four 
As At the end of September 1951, the Board published a report with respect 


he administrative separation of service pay from subsidy for all domest 
rs. ere is being made a similar report for the remainder 


try, i. e., United States International and Overseas, which 
ou; 195z. 


AVIATION 


ring the calendar vear 1951 there were : L tidents inv 
tic operations of scheduled carriers, compare ith 43 in 1950: 12 accidents 
} 


olvir the 


{ 
} 


12 the overseas and international operatio f scheduled carriers compared 
YQ in 1950: and 23 accidents involving tl arce } carriers in 1951 
ared with 18 in 1950. In terms of fs ies per 100,000,000 passengers 
the factor in ealendar 1951 for the domestic operations of scheduled carriers 
f compared with 1.1 in 1950; for the overseas and international oy 
eduled carriers 1.2 in 1951 against 2.1 in 1950; and for the large 
7.6 in 1951 compared with 3. 950. The fatality fact ‘ 
are based on a partial estimate of total miles flown, sine 
we are not vet available. 
e trend shown by these statisties i deep concern to 
uber 1951, a letter was directed to the president of each 
attention to the increasing accident rate (which developed during the 
of the vear) an 
t rate, undertake a searching examination into its operations 


me 
1 requesting that each carrier, regardless of 


point of view. 
he present time, the Board is concentrating every effort to fully investigate 
nt series of accidents involving C—46 type aircraft operated by irregular 
ers. A public hearing in the accident which occurred near Elizabeth, N. J., 
December 16, 1951, opened January 10, 1952, and closed January 12, 1952. 
ease of the accident occurring near Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, December 
951, progress has been somewhat slowed by the fact that the accident occurred 
le the continental limits of the United States. A public hearing is tentatively 
luled for the week of January 21, 1952. The third accident was near Little 
ley, N. Y., on December 29, 1951, and a publie hearing has been scheduled for 
tuary 17, 1952. Because of weather and inaccessibility of the crash site, the 
kage of the accident near Fairbanks, Alaska, December 30, 1951, cannot be 
ned before spring. A public hearing to bring out presently available infor- 

is tentatively scheduled for the week of January 28. 
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eases by the various Federal courts, sustained or left in effect the action of 
3oard. Sixteen cases were still pending before the courts as of the end of fi 
1951. 

There are a number of legislative proposals in which the Board believes 
action by the Congress is desirable to further accomplishment of the Boa 






mission. These are summarized as follows: 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


To require separation of subsidy from compensatory elements in air-! 
payments. 

To authorize the imposition by the Board of civil penalties in economic ca 

To broaden section 411 to cover unfair methods of competition or unfair 
deceptive practices by ticket agencies and other sellers of air transportation a 
‘lude ticket agents, thereby making rebating 





to expand section 902 (d) to ir 
ticket agents a criminal offense. 
To broaden the Board’s exemption authority to permit exemption of irreg 
flights bv foreign air carriers to the United States without formal proceed 
under sections 401 and 4€2. 
To authorize the Board to exempt air carriers from fi 











ing routine and m 
contracts. 

To authorize exemptions under 116 b) to meet nattlor al defense requirem 
in time of declared emergency. 

To transfer to the Board the authority of the Secretary of Commerce w 
section 6 (ec) of the Air Commerce Act , 

To authorize the Board to regulate passenger and property rates in foreigt 
transportation 

To authorize the Board to detail employees at Government expense for t 
nieal training in connection with investigations of accidents and preventior 
recurrence 

The Board’s work program for 1953, with respect to the activities show 
summarized below: 

MAIL RATE CASES 


The Board’s program for 1953 contemplates the disposition of all cases as fil 


sO as it. 
final mail rates are to be established in 1952, consisting mainly of cases w 
have been pending for relatively long periods. During fiscal 1953 it is anticipat 
that 49 final and 11 temporary mail rates will be fixed, including issuance of { 
rate orders for all Alaskan carriers. This will represent an increase in output 
fiscal 1953 over 1952 of about 17 percent and is predicated on the assumption t! 
formal hearings will not be required. If th I 

be current as of the close of fiscal 1953, since there will be 


to keep its mail rate docket current fo achieve this goal, a total of 


s program can be achieved, the 


} 





rate docket v 
pending an estimated total of 6 final rate cases as compared with 28 cases pet 
as of the close of 1952 and 45 pending as of 1951. 

The cases programed for disposition in 1953 consist of 10 cases involving ear! 


in final rates which mav have become excessive and, therefore, to be reope! 





mo ( l 
for the purpose of fix a lower rate; 6 cases initiated by carriers seeking at 
increase, including 2 domestie trunk lines and 4 local service carriers; and 33 ca 





12 international and territorial and 21 domestic trunk and local service) in wi 


lem will be the separation of mail pay from subsidy. Thess 


it the estimated workload resulting from the program of adminis 


the basie pro 
cases represent t 
tive separation of mail pay and subsidy, which is to be completed as of the b 
ning of fiscal 1953. 

The foregoing program is based upon 
In the absence f tl fi] 





personnel included in the Board’s e1 
staffing plan ing of additional cases, particularly 

g, litigated matters or sharp changes in economic conditions, the pre 
staff should be adequate to carry through the program. However, that prog! 
1 : : L far Retanal ke] hick Per ae : 

does not provide for any additional workload which would result if subsidy sepa 


CONSUMING 


tion legislation is enacted and in effect during fiscal 1953. 


COMMERCIAL RATES ACTIVITIES 
Presently existing rates are based on a pioneering situation when most car! 
the continuance of such a structure has ceased ti 


were on a subsidy basis; 
appropriate now that the industry is reaching maturity and some carriers 
achieving self-sufficiency. This development is being accentuated during the 
rent semimobilization period with its attendant high traffic and high earn 








the Board properly to perform its statutory obligation to assure rates which 
fair to the public and the carriers, the formulation of a comprehensive rat 
vy is imperative. This requires a broad analysis of the existing level and 
cture of rates and of the eeonomie condition of the industry. 
The work program for 1953 in the commercial rates area contemplates the 


wing: (a) Analysis of the effects of the recent extension of coach service and 


& 


owering of fares upon traffic, costs, and the public; and investigation o 
; 


ticability of extension of coach service to new routes; (6) class rate investiga- 





involving the development of uniform classification of various commodities 

is & prerequisite to a rational development of cargo rates; (c) investigation 
levelopment of a comprehensive rate policy for cargo, and analysis of problems 
rromotional fares, directional rates, and minimum rates; processing a large 
ne of tariff filings; (d) processing and analvsis of LATA rate resolutions; (¢ 








; 
aration of periodic reports on problems such as nonscheduled rates, davlight 
es, directional rates, familv fare plans, and international rates, etc., and 

e loan work is expected to increase 


ROUTE ACTIVITIES 


rhe projected work program for fiscal year 1953 anticipat 








upon the large docket of ute applications, continued attention 
¢ Ocal service carrier renew mH, work upon any spe ific route actions 
mplated by the Board as a result of study of the domestic trunk-line pattert 
1 the processing of renewal cases involving international and overseas carriers. 
he latter connection, it should be noted that in addition to the United States- 


<a certificates which expire December 1953, certificates for certain United 


es-Hawaii, United States-Asia, and South Atlantic services expire at varving 


es in 1953, and much work upon the renewal cases will be required in 1953. 
will also be necessary to provide essential staff participation in the general 


rular air-carrier investigation and to keep current with the processing of 


vently required service vy are filed. Manv of these applica- 














sare of an emergeney né ich matters as military airlift require 
ts, air service needs resi ds and other calamities, needs for a 
‘ific seasonal or economic activity such as the movement of fishermen to and 
1 Alaska or the movement of migratory agricultural workers from Puerto Rico 
1 the West Indies to the United States, ete. Delays in processing such app 
ons can be costly to the carrier to the persons to be transport d, and to tl 
eral public. 
ACCOUNTIN PrATISTICAL ACTIVITI 
Che primary effort in conn mm with w in the acco ! i sta i 
vin 1953 w brace the following area 
Further echa ation of stat l pro ses rrder ) ease the 
tivitv of the staff a provid vaua nanpower t rar a 
a more current b . 
To re 1 lore t pe thea t pro dure I rd to i Dp t 
luct of aud 101 rent bas 
I prove f s { ui sery 1) \ ar 1 other operat! if 
rd ! a Vv to j Siids » produ V of those un 
It is expected that a r vision of the Origin and De Indust 
sur ean be accomplished d the fiscal vear 1953 with the result 
j tv of tl ir 
Although a genera! revision of the uniform svstem of accounts eannot b 
nr shed. if Is inte led t} f eertain sp cific revisions to overcome trouble 
now apparent will be undertaken. This applies particular to the revision 
he accounting requirements in respect to interchange agreements and other 





facility arrangements, practices in respect to expense transfers and 


transactions, the segregation and direct costs related to cargo and mail 


fic, development of standards for passengers and other traffic statistics, cl: 
of the balance sheet classifications of short- and long-term prepayments, 


the integration of various special reports with the Form 41 reports 


I I 


connection with work s area, failure to perform the necessa 
ans that reports that are not reviewed and accounts of carriers which are net 
hout review and validation 


lited simply must be used wit 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 





The work program for the fiscal vear 1953 will consist primarily of prepatr 
for and participation in consultations with foreign governments regardin 
interpretation and application of agreements; the negotiation of new agreen 
the renegotiation of existing agreements to carry into effect the certificates i 


to nited States air carriers for service across the Atlantic to replace those v 


f, 1952, and for such other new services to foreign points as ma 
































issued during the period; and preparation of United States positions for thi 
session of t] Assembly of the I) ternational Civi \via on 
Difference of op oO! he proper interpretath Lrit 
principle mbodied in United States | ilerali agreeme sha t¢ 
In number and complexity, and has become inet ’ lt to pers 
other governments to subscribe in ne vreements to ey eS ESD 
bv the United States For this reaso the negotiation of a sultation 
air transport agreements in 1953 w quit A reatrer ( tration of eff: 
the ructure of our bi erai svstet to be maintame niact thes ( 
ene oO} tatior lepends la pon the adec 7) ull preparation 
provice the On rs witt Te it | heel ti 1 er al ! ( 
foreign government and to support oO the | 1 States position 
NEO! IVITTI 
It is estimate hat to acl \ 1 reasonal ete enfroreemen pre 
lurit 1953 it would be necessary to undertake enfor nt action in the are 
violations and to the extent of approximately 301 cases as listed below 
Unlawful and destructive competition arising from operations without, 
in excess of or in violation of economic authority; or failure to pro- 
vide adequate service i 
(b) Failure to file tariffs or observe tariff rates or rules, r ng and other 
rate-cutting practices, unjust discriminations, ar granting free 
transp 1 rized persons ! 
Failure t a - ical, or raft accident reports or 
filing fs 
Failure to file agreements relatir » poolir if traffic, service, earnings, 
losses, OT equipment, preservi rimproving safety, fixing rates o1 
contrelling competition, and other agreements affecting air trans 
portato: 27 
e) Maintainin 2 prohibited inte | elat hips or ¢ a gin col 
solidations, mergers, or acquisitions of control without Board 
approval 2 
f) Engaging in unfair or deceptive practices or unfair methods of compe- 
ition 
g) Failure to kee records or accounts as prescribed by the 
Board or fal ls ora int 
h) Failure to ec Or provisions of the a is to and 
hours of vik 
Failure to bye 1 t Board orders ! Injunetions, or 
other lawful Z 
») Other miscellaneous violations (including failure to ce ply with rules 
and regula ns intended to prevent abuse ywnd mistreatment of 
members of the publi onpa ent of claims for re ids, losses or 
damagze, ete Z 
The estimates for 1953 do not inelude provision for complete disposition ol 


workload shown above It is estimate that of the total of 301 cases s!} 








about 75 would require high priority handling, about 150 would have 
regarded as important cases and given some kind of attention, while most of 
remainade ry ve to pe cle | wit it actior 
AFETY RI { ATION 
Several significant problems are emerging in the field of safetv regulation 
Development of new performance requirements transport-tvpe aircraft for 


corporation both into the Civil Air Regulations and the International Airwort! 


cepts on which r 





> : ] f 4 . 
Requiren ents / reevaiuation o ne pre SPNTIV eXISTINGE Ct 





of the air and traffie control processes are based in light of the ever-incre: 
range and sy} of uft as represented bv the helicopte r. in the one extre 








OH) 
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high-speed iet, in the other: ( cde velopment if regquiatiol for Hot ( 
fication .d operation of large cargo-type aircraft in orde e highest 
o of utilization without sacrifice of safety; and (d devel egulations 








to the manv increasing industrial uses to which 
as, for example acricultural flving in which there are curt 




















‘aft engaged The program for 1953 contemplates attention to f the 
r matter 
ACCIDEN INVESTI ION AND ANALYSIS 
I the 1 ul year 1951 there ( 90 accidents involy oy all rier-t ve 
il id 51s nN ac dents d neg the } f of fiscal 
} ' . 
e the end of World Wat I] oro the yber of air-carrier airerait 
} ] ft } { a7 : ry} 
put e size and speed of such aircratt have steady increased Phe eng 
: 4 | +} 
" re of air transport aireratt are now inanitery more complex an } iY 
. I) ! ation OF a¢ 1 I ! Vil h aireraft require a I 
I than we! Orin re¢ red ! ircrait of simpler d ! 
1953 tiie Board \ ona ie I itions of alrecrait ac it } ( 
erouat hazara a Dp ial safety survevs to the full ‘ t 
, \ Ne? ! 1 ] } } { r red ; ‘ 
Cs \ poet i ( ( ) if Lele to Tf ( eC ce ( l fas } 
bet ‘ { ) rrence Of a 1 ent. determination of probat ruse, 
, of , report and taki ~ SU orrective aectio f mav be l lica ed 
ring @& pe ) ( A ( ? } YY r ‘ thy Be ard’ mission 1 4 oY 
, 1 
defense eliort tO A t im ! 1 DOsSSID Le li ¢ elopll Wi 1latlor 
. that \ hy rine “1 available oO f lay ( lL a i 
{ f > | ' ¢ 
POL 1! © < ‘ Wal il i 1\ ( qgirectiyv fre i1¢ oO ceTtTey] i 








ions, the Board must té into account national- 
I 











e consideratior ies and has during the present em¢ ‘vy been 
th a number of situations both i the economie and the ty fields, 

. from the present mobilization efforts. For ple, Board 

: - of it carriers or ss of carriers to 










r service re ited to defen tivities, of therwise would 
nd the seope of their authority. Also, tl ‘omulgated a number 
cial civil air regulations which have the eff lifving existing 
ions to meet special requirements restutl reater participation by 


sin providing military requirements for 


CONCLUSION 





e Board is making considerable progress 1n becoming more current with 
Total workload, however, remains at a very hi 
nues to inerease in importan e and the industry in size. Morcover, although 


1 level as civil aviation 





irtually impossible, during a period such as the current emergency, liffer- 
ite between wl might be characterized as normal activities ar 1 defense- 
1 activities, much Tort is necessarily expended in connection with 
utter, which take } . . 
| estimates for 195 amount which, assuming further 
ses in efficiency to maintain a level of operations 
ed to be the minimum effective discharge of its functior 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nyrop. Mr. Chairman, what I would like to do is to 
very briefly the increased request here for the fiscal vear 195 
then outline some of the major programs in the Civil Aeron 
Board. 

The appropriation for the fiscal vear 1952 made by the Congre 
$3,625,000. We will be before this committee sometime in th 
future for a supplemental of $250,000 to take care of the pay ine: 


so that for the fiscal year 1952, the present vear, our total appro) 


tion would be $3,875,000. This is for 620 positions which we 
established, or 579 vears of man employment. 

Now, the estimate before you today for 1958, as the chairma 
already pointed out, totals $3,980,000, ‘This is an increase of $10 
over the present, and in addition it includes the $250,000 whir 
be presented as the supplemental, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. The new money amounts to $105,000? 


Mr. Nyrop. The new money; ves, sir. Now, we have reduc: 


1953 the positions from 620 to 607, a reduction of 13 positions 
do plan to increase the available man-years of employment fro: 
to 593, or approximately 14 man-years. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Now, the increase of $105,000 is broken down as follows: 
$40,000 of the $105,000 is for mandatory in-grade raises; 
the $105,000 increase is for the annualization of these addition 


$65.0 


man-years of work to be accomplished by the Civil Aeronau 


Joard. 

With respect to “Other objects’? money, we request $530 
This is exactly the same as contained in the 1952 budget. 

There are some changes as between the Various classes of 
objects, but the total amount is the same. 


REDUCTIONS IN JUSTIFICATIONS 


I would like to suggest with your permission, Mr. Chairman 


change at this time. On page 405 of the justification which is b 


you, we requested a language change there which would aut! 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to purchase for replacement, four 
mobiles in 1953. 1 would like to change the number 4 to 2. 
will reduce the appropriation request before you by $2,400 for 
purchase of the two automobiles. 

In addition, | would like to point out to the committee that 
beginning of this fiscal vear the Civil Aeronauties Board had a 
of 25 automobiles. We are now in the process of reducing the 
automobiles to 19. We will get rid of six of them, which is ap} 
mately a reduction of 25 percent in the total fleet. With that r 


tion in fleet from 25 to 19, we expect to have increased utilizatic 


ear, per each of the 19; but we also expect some savings, some hol 


to be saved with regard to maintenance. So, in addition to 
$2,400 reduetion, I should like to suggest that the moneys requ 
here for the maintenance of ears be reduced by $1,500, making a 
reduction of $3,900 in the “Other objects” money. 

At this time, with the committee’s permission, I should like t 
cuss some of the major programs of the Civil Aeronautics Boar 
high light a few of the problems in 1952 and 1953. 


at the 


The | 
tively 
port 
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REDUCTION OF PAYMENTS FOR MAIL SUBSIDIES 
One of the major if not the major problem faced by the Civil 
nautics Board when I became chairman was the question of mail 


Woe 


\t that time certain of the air carriers had been on temporary mail 
es for a considerable period of time. In addition to that, this com- 
tee right here recommended in your appropriation report last vear 
the Congress adopt subsidy-separation legislation. 

he Civil Aeronautics Board is now actively and | emphasize 
tively —pursuing the recommendation of this committee and will 
port subsidy separation legislation during this session of Congress 
it we suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 

\ir. Rooney. When vou say you will support subsidy legislation. 
ou mean a bill like the Heselton bill? 


\ir. Nyrop. That is right, or the Johnson. Iam not familiar with 


Heselton bill by name; I know bill No. 436 of the Senate. 
\Ir. Rooney. What about 


passed by the Hous 
elton bill? 
\f 


‘ir. NYROP. 


the true subsidy separation bil 
! 


In) the iast Conger ss? Was that 


| believe that was the Heselton bill 


That Was a bill 
sed prior to the time | became Chairman of the Civil Aeronauti 5 
q vv 


11) 
pati 


Rooney. It was known as the Kenned, 
Mr. Nyrop. No; it was not the Kennedy bill 
e Civil Aeronautics Board went forward and prepared an adminis 
ve separation of mail pay compensation from the subsi 
estic air carriers and we have 


| do hot know 


ibsidv for the 
pies of that report here for the 
nbers of the committer 


here are some interesting things | would 
to pot out to the committee, Sif’. 
\Ir. Rooney. A number of us have worked to effectively separate 
ail pay from subsidy, including Representatives Heselton and 
nedy, and I am very much interested in the subject 
Nyrop. The international air carriers program will be 
ed by June 30, 1952 Thi 


\f 
Vit 


COIn- 

report is for domestic only 

the interesting thing in regard to this report, in wav of sum- 
is on page 38, in which it points out that with regard to the 

estic air carriers for the fiscal year 1951 the total disbursement 

the Post Office Department was $61,984,000. The service mail 
actual compensation for mail, was $27 

subsidv was $34,505,000 

n 1952 


carrying the 369,000 
2, the vear we are in now, we believe that the total payments 
be reduced to approximately $57,300,000 and in 1953 it will drop 
55,900,000 and in each instance the amount of subsidy pay to 
airlines is decreased. In 1952 there is a reduction and a further 
ease in 1953. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of the amount of $61,934,- 
) paid in 1951 for subsidies, by airlines 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes 
@ Mr. Rooney. On what page will that be found? 


\Ir. Nyropv. In the appendix, Mr. Congressman, it 
Mr. ROONEY} \ 


Sir 


is right here. 


Ve shall insert this appendix A at this point in the 
rd, 
\ppendix A is as follows 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nyrop. Mr. Chairman, what I would like to do is to rey One 
very briefly the increased request here for the fiscal vear 195.5 anMferonat 
then outline some of the major programs in the Civil Aeronawtiifates. 
Board. P At th 

The appropriation for the fiscal vear 1952 made by the Congress waiiates 10 
$3,625,000. We will be before this committee sometime in the jeafittee 


hat th 
The 


future for a supplemental of $250,000 to take care of the pay increas 
so that for the fiscal year 1952, the present year, our total approp: 


tion would be $3,875,000. This is for 620 positions which we havéfhetivel) 
established, or 579 vears of man employment. ipport 
Now, the estimate before you today for 19538, as the chairman hygibut we 
already pointed out, totals $3,980,000. This is an increase of $10° Mi 
over the present, and in addition it includes the $250,000 which wife you 
be presented as the supplemental, Mr. Chairman. Mr 
Mr. Roonry. The new money amounts to $105,000? he Hes 
Mr. Nyrop. The new money; ves, sir. Now, we have reduc: Mr 
1953 the positions from 620 to 607, a reduction of 13 positions \\ vas pa 
do plan to increase the available man-years of employment from 57g#Heselt« 
to 593, or approximately 14 man-years. Mr. 
ssed 
EXPLANATION OF INCREASES board 
Now, the increase of $105,000 is broken down as follows: Mr 
$40,000 of the $105,000 is for mandatory in-grade raises; $65,000) of Mr. 
the $105,000 increase is for the annualization of these additional 1g The 
man-years of work to be accomplished by the Civil Aeronaut ative 
Board. omes' 
With respect to “Other objects’? money, we request $530,() me 
This is exactly the same as contamed in the 1952 budget. 4 
There are some changes as between the various classes of va 
objects, but the total amount is the same. pir-ma 
Were 
REDUCTIONS IN JUSTIFICATIONS Mr. 
I would like to suggest with your permission, Mr. Chairman, | a 
change at this time. On page 405 of the justification which is b as 
you, we requested a language change there which would aut! ll 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to purchase for replacement, four ato 3 thy 
mobiles in 1953. I would like to change the number 4 to 2. ! ms 
will reduce the appropriation request before you by $2,400 fo es 
purchase of the two automobiles. In 
In addition, I would like to point out to the committee that il I 
beginning of this fiscal vear the Civil Aeronautics Board had a | ret 
of 25 automobiles. We are now in the process of reducing thi . 
automobiles to 19. We will get rid of six of them, which ts ap] ee 
mately a reduction of 25 percent in the total fleet. With that reduJ yy, 
tion in fleet from 25 to 19, we expect to have increased utilizatior ny " 
ear, per each of the 19; but we also expect some savings, some my a 
to be saved with regard to maintenance. So, in addition to \ 
$2,400 reduction, I should like to suggest that the moneys reques \fp 
here for the maintenance of cars be reduced by $1,500, making a Mr 
reduction of $3,900 in the “Other objeets’” money. ac 
At this time, with the committee’s permission, I should like to « i 


cuss some of the major programs of the Civil Aeronautics Board : 
high light a few of the problems in 1952 and 1953. 
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REDUCTION OF PAYMENTS FOR MAIL SUBSIDIES 


One of the major if not the major problem faced by the Civil 
onauties Board when I became chairman was the question of mail 
es 
“At that time certain of the air carriers had been on temporary mail 
ates for a considerable period of time. In addition to that, this com- 
nittee right here recommended in your appropriation report last year 
dat the Congress adopt subsidy-separation legislation. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board is now actively and I emphasize 
ctively—pursuing the recommendation of this committee and will 
pport subsidy separation legislation during this session of Congress, 
we suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
\Ir. Roonsy. When vou say vou will support subsidy legislation, 
ou mean a bil! like the Heselton bill? 
\ir. Nyrop. That is right, or the Johnson. Iam not familiar with 
Heselton bill by name; I know bill No. 436 of the Senate 
Mr. Rooney. What about the true subsidy separation bill that 
\ Vil passed hy the House in the last Congress? Was that not the 
7MHleselton bill? 
Mr. Nyrop. I believe that was the Heselton bill. That was a bill 
ssed prior to the time L became Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
val 


BU, 
\Ir. Roonry. It was known as the Kennedy bill, T do not know 
Nyrop. No; it was not the Kennedy bill. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board went forward and prepared an adminis- 
trative separation of mail pay compensation from the subsidy for thy 

mestic air carriers and we have copies of that report here for the 
members of the committee. There are some interesting things | would 
mike to point out to the committee, sir 
ir. Roonpy. A number of us have worked to effectively separate 
r-mail pay from subsidy, including Representatives Heselton and 
Kennedy, and I am very much intcrested in the subject. 

Mr. Nyropr. The international air carriers program will be com- 

ted by June 30, 1952. ae report is for domestic only. 

Now, the interesting thing in regard to this report, in way of sum- 
nary is on page 3, in meme | it points out that with regard to the 
domestic air carriers for the fiscal vear pon the total disbursement 

the Post Office Department was $61,934,000. The service mail 
pay, actual compensation for carrying tke mail, was $27,369,000 

¢ subsidy was $34,505,000. 


i 


In 1952, the vear we are in now, we believe that the total payments 
be reduced to approximately $57,300,000 and in 1953 it will drop 
5,900,000 and in each instance the amount of subsidy pay to 
ahines is decreased. In 1952 there is a reduction and a further 
ease in 1953. 
Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of the amount of $61,934,- 
) paid in 1951 for subsidies, by airlines? 
Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir. 
Mir. Rooney. On what page will that be found? 
Mr. Nyrov. In the appendix, Mr. Congressman, it is right here. 
Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this appendix A at this point in the 


\ppendix A is as follows 
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REFUNDS FROM MAIL“RATE CASES 


Mr. Nyrop. Now, with that subsidy separation report compl 
the Board went right to work on cleaning up the backlog with re 
to the mail-rate cases before the Board. During the first 6 mont! 
of this year we have completed 17 mail-rate cases and placed the 
riers on a final rate. This figure of 17 eases completed in the 
6 months of this vear can be compared to 13 eases completed in 
full year of 1951. 

But, figures sometimes are a little bit misleading. The impor 
thing is, What result did we get? I should like to submit to this ¢ 
mittee at this time a list, an exhibit showing that in settling cert 
of these eases we not only reduced the mail pay that has been 
to the air carriers but we actually got refunds to the United St 
Government during this 6 months’ period totaling $11,082,000. 
hows the carriers from which the $11,082,000 was collected. 
ave some other mail-rate cases 

Mir. Rooney. Weshall insert this statement on refunds in the re: 
at this point 


S 
1 
t 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


from mail-rate orders issued d ring the 
De , 


1mo 


LOWER PAYMENTS ON MAIL RATES 


Mr. Nyrop. Mr. Chairman, we have some other mail rate ¢ 
coming along in which there will be some refunds to the F% 
Government, but I must tell this committee that these are the p 
cipal cases in which there were large overpayments and in the fu 
the Board will not be able to show as vood a record with regat 
refunds in this area. 

In addition to the refunds, the new mail rates established by 
Civil Aeronautics Board result in lower payments on @ per an 
basis to the carriers in the future. At this time I should like to pre 
to the committee an exhibit, No. 2, which shows that on the bas 
the 17 mail-rate cases handled the reduction for carrying the s 
volume of mail in the future under the new rate as opposed to thy 
represents approximately $11,000,000 per vear. The figures 
stated in thousands of dollars; it should show that more clearly. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the exhibit at this point in the re¢ 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 





iture annual eduction tm mail pay assuming same olume ofon ail with respect to 


carriers for which new rates were established dur ind pe riod Ju 4 / De 31. 1951 


{In thousands] 











Annual Estimated ed ct , 
( mail pay annual s¥0e 
: it prior mail pay 
rate it new rate Re sibtnans Inc 
Al] American, route 
All American, route 4% $1,909 £1. 55¢ ¥ 
American & R76 6.340 y) 6 
Capital ¢ seine ad 
Do 759 1 Of 644 
Chicago & Southern 
Domestic 1, 204 04 249 
International 1, 322 1, 85 
Colonial, domest L370 872 4(1 
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WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to workload? Do 
you have with you a comparative summary along the lines of the one 
inserted at page 323 of last year’s hearings? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, Mr. Chairman; we do. I would like to submit 
that at this time for the reecrd. 

Mr. Rooney. This is not set up in the same manner; is it? 

Mr. MunniGan. Yes; it is, Mr. Chairman. It does include one 
or two items that were not in last vear’s report. However, all of the 
items that were in last vear’s report are also in this report 

Mr. Rooney. I think that this will take a little study to compare. 
However, we shall insert the summary of workload factors at this 
point in the record. 

(The summary referred to ts as follows:) 
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DUPLICATION OF FUNCTIONS WITH CAA 


Mr. Rooney. What, if anything, has been done about elimination 
of duplication of functions with the Civil Aeronautics Administration? 

Mr. Nyrop. Congressman Rooney, the one principal area that | 
ecall in which there was duplication between the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautice Administration was in the field of 
reraft-accident investigation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right 

\Ir. Nyrop. In July of 1951 the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration reviewed and came to agreement 
vith regard to methods of handling the statistical compilations of 
uircraft-accident investigations 

We now use an abbreviated from with regard to compiling thess 
tatisties for publication and distribution. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration uses the same data and runs it through their tabulating 
machine. So, they get the breakdown with regard to the number of 
failures, We will sav, of landing gear, failures of engines, failures of 
spark plugs, failures of electronics equipment, ignition troubles—and 
the dupheation that existed in that area, Mr. Congressman, has in 
my judgment been largely eliminated. 


MAIL RATE PROGRAM 


We would like, with vour permission to insert the mail rate program 
for the rest of this fiscal vear. 

We have handled 17 mail rate cases and placed those carriers on a 
final rate for the first 6 months of this vear. Our goal for this vear 
isa total of 42. In other words, we have 25 more cases to handle in 
the last 6 months of this vear. It is going to be a heavy job, perhaps 
n ambitious program, but we are going to try to do it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the exhibit 
vhich has been just handed to me by Mr. Nyrop. 

The exhibit referred to is as follows 
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Mr. Rooney. Do vou wish to comment with regard to the alarn 
number of accidents we have had in recent months? 

Mir. Nyrop. Yes, Mr. Chairman 

Mir. Rooney. And anything you are doing about them 

OVER-ALL AVIATION SAFETY 

Mir. NyRop., I would be most pleased tO comment to this committ: 
with regard to what I call over-all aviation safety. 

Che scheduled airlines for the vear 1951, the scheduled air earri 
domestic, had a fatality factor of 1.4 passenger fatalities per 100 m 


lion passenger miles as compared with 1.1 in 1950. That is an inereas 
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The scheduled air carriers, international and overseas, had a reduc- 
tion in their fatality factor. In 1950 it was 2.1 fatalities per 100 
‘.@ million passenger-miles. That was reduced in 1951 to 1.2. 

In the irregular air carrier field the passenger fatality record in 1950 
was 3.7 passenger fatalities per 100 million miles and in 1951 it in- 
creased to 7.6 per 100 million passenger-miles, 

| have here for the review of the committee, if vou so desire, a com- 
plete listing of those specific accidents and I would like to comment 
senerally, with your permission, on the status of aviation safety 

Mr. Rooney. We shall first insert at this point in the record the 
exhibit which has just been handed me by Mr. Nvrop, Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The exhibit referred to is as follows: 
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Mr. Rooney. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Nyrop. With regard to the scheduled air carriers, both domes. 
tic, overseas, and international, their record for the 2 vears were comn- 
parable. 

RECENT ACCIDENTS 


With regard to the irregular carriers, 1951 was a bad year for them 
It was largely the result of the recent C-46 accidents which occurred 
at Elizabeth, N. J. and at Little Valley, N.Y. 

The hearing has just been completed with regard to the accident ai 
Elizabeth, N. J. We have not had an opportunity to review all of th 
facts that were developed at that hearing. However, there are two 
or three things we can say for certain at this time. 

Number one, there was an engine failure; the number 10 ecylinde: 
blew. Following that, there was a fire in the engine nacelle area 
Following the fire, when the pilot was advised there was a fire, ly 
dropped his landing gear which placed him in additional trouble be- 
cause he had a further loss of air speed. He then attempted to return 
to the field and did not make it. 

With regard to the Little Vallev, N. Y., accident which occurred 
December 29, 1951, that was an accident in which the engines wer 
developing power at the time that it went into the trees. There was 
no structural or mechanical failure prior to the time it hit the trees 
and there was no fire. 

In that specific case, | think it may be described as one in whic! 
the pilot was attempting to fly under the overcast to maintain contac 
with the ground and he flew too low. 

We are expediting these two cases, plus the other, the Robin Airlin 
ease, which did not result in fatalities but where the pilot landed 1: 
Ontario, Canada, during the Christmas season. 

We will begin hearings with regard to Little Valley, N. Y., tomorrow 
and next week we will hold the one on Robin. The accident reports 
in these cases will be completed within a period of a month from now 


REDUCTION OF GROSS WEIGHT OF C 16'S 


We have one further matter outstanding with regard to the C 46 

The C-46, as all of vou know, was a wartime airplane. Thy 
airplane has never been certificated under the standards that wer 
required for modern postwar airplanes such as DC-4, DC-6, Boeing 
377 and Constellations. 

This airplane was certificated for a gross weight of 48,000 pounds 

While I was Administrator, the CAA became convinced that th 
gross weight of that airplane was excessive. The CAA made recom 
mendations to the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Board in Jul 
1951 issued the necessary regulation notice to the public that it wa: 
going to reduce the gross weight of that airplane to 45,800 pound: 

As is usual in all of these cases, the operators of C—46’s when the 
knew they would lose more than a ton of pay load, petitioned to th 
Civil Aeronautics Board for the right, the opportunity to come in 
and present whatever data they had to show the airplane could be 
operated at 48,000 pounds. 

The hearing was completed in November. The examiner's repor' 
will be completed in the next few days. Then I am sure that th: 
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operators of C-46 airplanes will request also an opportunity to file 
exceptions and probably ask for oral argument before the Board, 
but we expect that specific issue to be completed not later than the 
10th or 15th of February. 

Mr. Roonry. Do any of the scheduled use C—46’s? 

Mr. Nyrop. Certain of the scheduled do use C—46’s but they are 
limited to cargo operations. 


DIFFERENCES IN REQUIREMENTS BETWEEN SCHEDULED AND NONSCHED= 
ULED AIRLINES 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any differences, as far as safety require- 
ments are concerned, between scheduled and nonscheduled airlines? 

Mr. Nyrop. With regard to the operating rules, there are three or 
four differences, Congressman Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. What are those differences? 

Mr. Nyrop. The scheduled airlines are required to have every pilot 
flying over a route to be familiar with it. If he is assigned a different 
area and is gone from a route for which he previously qualified for over 
§ months, then he must requalify. 

The irregular air carriers when operating in a truly irregular manner 
could not, obviously, comply with route qualifications. 

The second difference is that the scheduled airlines are required to 
have an adequate system of communications to handle all their flights 
so they could be in touch with airplanes and know at all times where 
they are, so that they can advise the pilot of changed weather condi- 
tions, changed traffic conditions and so forth. 

The irregular air carriers of course cannot set up any such com- 
munications system and they do not have it. 

There is a third area which is of real concern to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and that is in connection with maintenance. The scheduled 
airlines because of their route pattern can have established mainte- 
nance bases to take care of the airplanes as they go from station to 
station on a schedule and if some minor difficulty develops on a 
transcontinental flight, for example at Denver on an airplane that 
has left New York, there are mechanics there who can take care of 
that and there will not be a serious delay. 

The irregular operator cannot have maintenance facilities at every 
possible place that it might want to go into. 

So, from the standpoint of maintenance it is only fair to say that 
their standards on maintenance are not as high as those of scheduled 
airlines. 


IRREGULAR HANDLING OF PASSENGERS BY NONSCHEDULED AIRLINES 


Mr. Roonry. What about the instances where nonscheduled air- 
lines were unloading passengers at various locations and then not 
proceeding until collections were made to furnish enough gas to get 
to the next station? You have had some such instances, have you 
not? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir; I am sorry to report, we have had such 
instances. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do about those carriers and what are 
the facts in some of those cases? 
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Mr. Nyrop. Mr. Chairman, the outstanding case and the one which 
involved the most of what we may call—well, the most discrepancies 
with regard to adequate normal passenger service, Was the company 
known as New England Air Express. 

That was the company which in late September 1951 started a 
flight from Los Angeles. The pilot in the airplane was dispatehed 
and the pilot was not given enough cash in hand to be able to buy 
gasoline along the route as was needed. He was assured when hy 
left Los Angeles that the operating company would have credit 
established or the cash for him when he arrived at Wichita. 

Well, when he arrived at Wichita and landed, he found that he did 
not have any credit, no credit was established; neither credit no: 
cash by telegram. 

So, he went into town. He left the passengers in the plane and |i 
went to town and he spent several hours trving to get the money to pay 
for the gasoline to get on his way. He finally got enough money 
together to get to Kansas City. 

Substantially, the same thing happened there and from Kansas Cit, 
he went to Chicago and there was another delay there. That flight, 
as | remember it, from the west coast to the east coast took 3 davs 
when it could have taken may be 15 hours or 18 hours. 

The Civil Aeronautics Poard immediately initiated action with 
regard to this carrier. We issued an order which directed the carrie: 
to appear before the Civil Aeronautics Poard and stated in effect, 
“We are revoking your operating authority.” 

However, we gave him the right, as evervbody should have th: 
right, to come before the Roard and argue his case He did. Follow- 
¢ the argument the Civil Aeronautics Board entered an order whic! 
Was in our judgment a very fair order. 

We did not ground him for a specific time but we grounded him 
until he could show the Civil Aeronautics Board that he had. th 
finances and the operating organization and the resources and_ thi 


1? 
I 


proper type of men to conduct that tv pe of service, 

Unfortunately, he took it into the appropriate court and he got 
stay of our order for 30 days. That stay will be up January 28, and 
we will argue that case sometime next week before the court. The 
Board is doing everything possible to make sure that this will not occ 


again 
COMPARISON OF SAFETY FOR SCHEDULED AND NONSCHEDULED ATRLINI 


\Ir. Roongy. In looking at this statement with regard to accidents 
in 1951, L note that the irregular carriers which vou list had but 
fatal accidents in the year 1951 as compared with 14 by the schedul 
earviers. Do you place any significance im these figures? 

Mr. Nyrop. Chairman Rooney, the real guide, I believe, wii! 
regard to safety, is found when you put them on a comparable basis 
as is shown in the right-hand column at the top part of the exhibit 
It is true that in terms of the number of fatalities the scheduled airlin: 
fatalities are far greater than those of the irregular carriers, but 
terms of passenger miles flown the scheduled airlines fly so many mor 
miles than when you reduce it to a common denominator the fatality 
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factor of the irregular air carriers is higher than tbe regular. Since 
the irregulars do not fly as many miles as the regular carriers, and do 
not have so many fatalities, the ratio is bigher. 

Mr. Roonry. Does not the fact that the nonscheduled airlines do 
not Carry mail have something to do with that: and they also do not 
recelve subsidies. 

Mr. Nyrop. Congressman Rooney, there is a relationship between 
the financial ability, that is, the economic status of a carrier, and the 
type of maintenance that it can provide, the type of pilots that it can 
mploy and the safety detail which it can and does go into in connec: 
tion with its operations, that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And would that difference have anything to do with 
airmail subsidy money—of course it would. 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir; that is right. The Federal appropriations 
that have been disbursed to the airlines in the form of subsidy have 
made it possible for them to spend more money for maintenance, 
for flight operations, and those things that we normally call safety, 
that is right. 

Economic REGULATION 


Mr. Roonry. The first subdivision of salaries and expenses, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, is for economic regulation. There is a table on 
page 411 of the justifications which we shall insert at this point in the 
record, 

(The page referred to is as follows: 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure $87,000 which 
s the requested increase over the appropriation for this current fiscal 
vear? 

Mr. Nyrop. Mr. Mulligan will answer that. 

Mr. Muuirgan. Mr. Chairman, there is $39,000 to provide fo: 
processing an increased volume of rate cases and related matters; 
$2,500 for processing route cases and related route and service matters 
$13,850 for increased accounting and statistical services required to 
achieve the anticipated higher level of processing economic cases; 
$9,000 for handling increasingly complex problems in connection with 
ternational agreements; $1,150 for increased cost of maintaming th 
Alaska office. 

Mir. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. MunirGan. $1,150. Then, $7,000 for investigation and insti- 

tion of appropriate enforcement action in a larger number of cases 
nvolving violation of the economic regulations. The final figure of 
$14,500 covers the cost of within-grade salary advances. 

Mr. Roonry. Will vou repeat what you said with regard to the 
89,000 item? 

Mr. Muuiican. Yes, sir; $9,000 for handling increasingly complex 
problems in connection with international agreements. 

Mr. Rooney. What do vou mean by that? 

Mr. Nyrop. Congressman Rooney, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
works with the State Department in negotiating bilateral air agree- 
ments with foreign countries so that the United States international 
air carriers may have operating rights through those countries. We 
xpect that in the fiscal vear 1953 we will have some increases in that 
type of conferences, to work out bilateral agreements. Mr. Bain, do 
rou want to add anything? 

Mr. Barn. Perhaps it might be well to explain that the basis of all 
United States commercial operations between the United States and 
foreign countries is made possible by these bilateral agreements, by 
which we grant operating rights and they grant operating rights to 
the United States. 

The initial agreements that we made with foreign countries were 
ased on what is called the Bermuda agreement, which was the basis, 
which gave reciprocity and no restriction on capacity. 

Now, there has been a definite trend in all the foreign governments 
vith the exception of Britain and, so far, France and one other coun- 
ry, to restrict the United States capacity, which is a violation of one 
{ the basie principles that the Board has sponsored for some time. 
That trend or that tendency has led to an increasing number of 
ittempts to reduce the number of flights and the capacity of the 
United States airlines passing through and stopping at those foreign 
ountries and that is why the problems are getting more and more 
omplex. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the figure of $9,000? 

Mr. Muiiigay. Mr. Chairman, I regret to say we do not have that 
vith us. May we offer it for the record at this point? 
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BREAKDOWN OF INCREASES FOR ALL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonty. Suppose you offer it with regard to the four items 
which there is an increase totaling $105,000 plus the offset of $2,006) 


under decreases in administration and service activities 
Mr. Mutuican. Very well, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows: 


I. INCREASE OF $87,000 FOR ECONOMIC REGULATIONS 
To provide for inereased utilization during the fiscal vear 1953 of posit 
1952 and for mandatory within-grade salar 


r 


the detail of which is as follows: 


creases in the Board’s contributions to the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics and to the Airspace Subcommittee of the 


Air Coordinating Committee 
For mandatory within-grade salary 
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ase of $2,000 reflects a re in equipment requirem 


SAFETY REGULATION 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is safety regulation, wher 
there is a requested increase in the amount of $4,000. 
we shall insert in the record the table at the upper half of page 4 
of the justifications. 

The table referred to is as follows 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you have the breakdown with regard to 
$4,000? 

Mr. Muniican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that? 

Mr. Mvuuurcan. $2,900 for within-grade salary advancements a) 
$1,100 representing the increase in the Board’s contribution to RT( 
and the Air Coordinating Committee’s Air Space Subcommittee. 


AccIDENT INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is entitled, ‘‘ Accident Inves 
gation and Analysis,” wherein there is requested an increase 
$4,000. We shall msert at this pomt in the record, the table at 
upper half of page 460, of the justifications. 

The table referred to is as follows:) 





000 





Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of that $4,000? 

Mr. Muuiican. Yes, sir. There will bea change there as the resu 
of the matter of automobiles which Mr. Nyrop spoke of. 

Mr. Roonry. To the extent of how much? 

Mr. Muuiican. Well, of the figure as shown, $4,000 of increas: 
$2,100 was for within-grade promotions and $1,900 represented th 
cost in part of replacing the four vehicles, so that $1,900 would con 
out at that point. 

LEGAL STaFF AcTIvITiEs 


Mr. Rooney. The next and fourth subdivision is entitled, ‘Lega 
Staff Activities” in connection with which there is a table on page 467 
At this point we shall insert that table in the record. 

(The table refe-red to is as follows:) 
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Mir. Rooney. There is an increase requested in connection \ 
this item of $12,000. Do you have a breakdown of that figure? 

Mr. Muuuraan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Of that amount, $9 
is to cover the increased utilization in 1953 of positions filled for | 
of the year 1952 or more specifically, 1.7 man vears, that is 1.7 of 1! 
14 man vears that Mr. Nvrop previously mentioned. That, as I s: 
is $9,250; the balance, $2,750, is for within-grade salary promotion: 


Executive DIRECTION 


\Mir. Rooney. The next item is entitled, ‘Executive Directio: 
In connection therewith there is a table at the upper half of page 
which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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Mr. Rooney. There is no increase in the coming fiscal vear anti 
pated under this item. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The next and last 
\etivities,” in which there is a reduction of $2,000. On page 476 
the justifications, there is a table which we shall insert at this point 
he record, 


The table referred to is as follows 
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UPGRADING 


Mr. Rooney. In all of this budget, gentlemen, is there any propos 
upgrading, promotion by way of upgrading? 

Mr. Muuiigan. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. None whatever? 

Mr. Munirgan. None whatever. 

Mr. Nyrop. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. At this point, \ 
Verner, will you please explain to the committee the review that has 
been made by the Civil Service Commission so that next vear whe 
we appear before this committee we will not be in trouble? 

Mir. Verner. The Civil Service Commission has made a desk aud) 
of the examiner positions at the Civil Aeronautics Board, which pos. 
tions are subject to the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission 
and have advised us that with only two or three exceptions, in ¢| 
entire list of economic examiners, the work performed by those exam. 
iners is at a higher grade than the grade we have given them in th) 
Board. So it will be necessary in the coming vear to up some of thos 
grades, but there is no provision for it in this budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Your average grade now is GS-8.4—correct? 

Mr. Verner. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And you say that Civil Service Commission is goiy 
to increase that? 

Mr. Verner. I say with regard to the examiners they have indi- 
cated on the basis of a desk audit that the bulk of the economic exam- 
iners are undergraded 

Mr. Rooney. How many examiners do vou have? 

Mr. Verner. Seventeen. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that done at the request of the CAB or direct 
on the part of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Verner. Directly on request of the CAB. 

Mir. Rooney. Well, that is the usual thing in Government, Is it not 

Mr. Verner. Except that in the case of hearing examiners, unde! 
the Administrative Procedure Act, they come within the control o! 
the Commission. The agency cannot do too much, except to recom- 
mend. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the rank of the hearing examiners now? 

Mr. Verner. They rank from grade 11 to grade 15, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And what does the Civil Service Commission propos 
to approve? 

Mr. Verner. They propose to O. K. the increase of three hearing 
examiners that we have at GS-14 to GS-15. That does not neces 
sarily mean, you understand, that we have to go along with it. Of 1! 
grade 13 examiners, they have found them qualified and doing grad 
14 work. All except one of the grade 12 examiners were found quai: 
fied for 13 and the grade 11 examiners were found qualified for a two- 
grade jump to 13. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they find that some of the people down in the 
lower brackets were entitled to anvthing additional? 

Mr. Verner. Well, the lowest that we had were at Grade 11, an 
those were the ones which the Commission recommended —-well, no 
recommended but found qualified for a two-grade jump. 

Mr. Rooney. IT mean among vour clerks? 

Mr. Verner. No, sir. 
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\lr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

\ir. MarsHauu. J] have one question. How many people do you 
so fpave doing personnel work? 

Mir. Muuuican. A total of eight, sir. 

\MIr. Marsnauy. Eight? 

Mr. Munnigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauz. Thank vou. 
\ Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston? 
haf Mr. Preston. I would like to make an observation. I think this 
lenfifias been a very fine presentation on the part of the CAB. I do feel 

it is an improvement over the presentation we have had in the past, 

idifmvithout reflecting upon any individual anywhere or any group of 
osifgpeople. It reflects good work on the part of vour entire staff, as | 
on {gid a moment ago when we were discussing this off the record, and 
thef™ersonally I am very pleased to see you stepping into this separation 


ufo! subsidy in mail pay so aggressively. | think it has cut a good 
theffpattern for the Congress. [I am very much impressed. 
ioe Mr. Nyrop. Thank vou. 


Mr. MarsHauu. Certainly, | am very much impressed and [ am 
particularly impressed by the way that the gentleman answered the 
juestions ‘Yes’ or “‘No.”’ That is sort of a strange procedure before 

‘ingfmhis committee. Occasionally in order to get a ves or no answer we 
have had to listen to considerable excess discussion, and I want to 
idifompliment you upon your presentation. 


MAIL SUBSIDY SEPARATION LEGISLATION 


Mir. Nyrop. Thank vou, Mr. Marshall. There is one little thing 1 
vould like to request from the committee and that is that when the 
ibsidy-separation legislation comes on the floor of the House, we 
vould like your support because we want to get the job done. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, 1 have been very much interested in that 
lorfmubject for a very long while. We did have a bill a couple of vears ago: 
mat L do not know about this Johnson bill and this matter of inter- 
auional carriers—but something is better than nothing. 

Mr. Nyrop. The Civil Aeronautics Board, Mr. Chairman, will 

support the proposal that is in the Johnson bill as now written 
th regard to international carriers. We want the subsidy separa- 
hon internationally to be just the same as it would be domestically. 
Ve do not want to use the UPU or United Postal rate which is 
-ingq@proposed in that bill. Certainly the international carriers will oppose 
cose Board’s proposal. 
Mr. Rooney. I am glad to hear that. 


yOS 


AIR FREIGHT OPERATIONS 


\Ir. CLEVENGER. Mr. Nyrop, may I ask you if these tramp opera- 
ns, so to say, these freighting operations in citrus fruits or vege-- 
ibles or whatever, are these greatly on the increase? 

\Ir. Nyropv. There has been a very substantial increase in the 
hight revenues of the freight carriers, especially the certificated 
eight carriers and also a substantial increase in the freight revenues, 
wgo revenues of the nonscheduled carriers as well as the scheduled, 
ring the past vear. 
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Mr. CLevencer. Do they cooperate with vou in safety, and accide 
prevention? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, those cargo operators have a very good sat 
record, 

Mr. Crevencer. Do you have any trouble with these free-lan 
operators? 

Mr. Nyrop. The Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aer 
nautics Administration have had some real trouble with the non. 
scheduled operators with regard to safety. The Civil Aeronautic: 
Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board are working ver 
closely and we are doing everything possible in the interest of safety 
being reasonable at the same time, to achieve a higher degree oj 
safety with regard to the irregular air carriers. 

Certain of the irregular air carriers are doing their best to maintai 
appropriate safety standards. I think it would also be fair to sa 
that some of the others at times tend to cut corners a little bit. 

Mr. Ctevencer. And when they do that they cut into the safe 
factor of the law-observing operator. 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all. Mr. Chairman, I did not reall 
have any questions, but | wanted to touch upon that subject. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry. I have one other question with regard to the Isnguag 
at page 57 of the committee print. What is the reason for striking 
the authority for the Army, Navy, and Air Force to transfer to CAB 
without charge aircraft-engine parts and so forth? 

Mr. Munurgan. That was done, Mr. Chairman, by the Bureau « 
the Budget. Actually, we did not feel that we would have occasio 
to require that. The initiative was taken, however, by the Bureau: 
the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you had occasion to obtain such transfers und: 
this authority in the past vear? 

Mir. Muniigan. No, sir; we have not. 


STATUS OF CAB AIRPLANES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to your airplanes’ 

Mr. Nyrop. Mr. Chairman, as of July 1, 1951, we had 10 airplanes 
we have declared 3 surplus and have sold 1 and our fleet is going to | 
reduced to 7 by the end of fiscal year 1953. Of those sold, the sing! 
engine airplanes, on one of them we will get, we are advised, $2.60) 
which will of course go into the general receipts of the Treasury 

Mr. Roonry. And the fleet that you have is sufficient to carry | 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


lbnounts available jor obligation 


priat hor estimate 
sed supplemental due t 
irsements from 
Obligations incurred 


ies and expenses, de 


( 
s and expense 
I llowance 


Obligations by activities 





Obligations by objects 


Onpject classification 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1943 
Summary of Personal Services liquid: 
pligatiol 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
le 


snd custodial grades 


Ungraded positi 
Wage board employees (average si 
Crews of vessels (average salary D2, SY $3, O48 


$4, 642 


mal services obligations 

916, 146 ti, 4 ‘ 
Crews of ) , 423, 637 the ap 

rt-time and temporary positions 3 408, 954 j This 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 19, 235 : 
Payment above basic rates 267, 65 242, 357 248 istifve 
Allowances for subsistence and quarters for commissioned ’ 

300, 450 At 


Permanent positions 


officers 
requir 
fea t1o 
Direct Obligations ry. 
804, 920 . | h 
657, 100 
132, 760 
27, 195 


Total personal service obligations _ 319, 779 


Personal 

Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services D3 48, 
Rents and utility services i 1 
Printing and reproduction ot Of 
Other contractual 


Services performed by other 


48, 750 
27, 000 
20, 945 
32, 805 


services 


S 
Repairs of vessels 335, 000 
Rations, crews of vessels l 205, 400 
776, 998 
198, 000 
HO, 391 


1 
Supplies and mater 


Chart and bond paper 
Equipment 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims (pay of retired 
flicer 275, 0) 
Refund rds, and indemnitie 2 960 


6, 665 


Paxes al 


btotal , 920, 2: 2, 609, 948 
harges for quarters an H stene “ 2, 948 


Su 
t 
t 


tal direct obligations 7, 000 


igations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac 


Par 
Travel 
Transportation of thing 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printir f al d reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agenci 
Supplies and materials 
Chart and bond paper 
‘quipment 
yhligations payable out of reimbursements from 
r uccounts 300, 657 


Total obligatior 12, 218, 030 14 





{nalysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


liquidated obligations, start of year 
pligations ineurred during the year , 246, 2 
, 246, 285 


Reimbursable obligations 639, 285 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year , 925, 000 
Total expenditures 10, 682, 000 


:penditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 10, 300, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases S82. O00 


953 estim 
$1, 925, 000 
. 340 
73, 340 


33, 340 
OOO 


, OOO 


Mr. Rooney. The next and final item for consideration today is 
the appropriation requested for the Coast and Geodetic Survey 

This item begins at page 61 of the committee print, page 501 of the 
justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the summary of the 


requirements contained on pages 501, 504, 508, and 551 of the justi- 


heations, 
The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


Summary of requirements 


ropriation, 1952 (regular bill 
Proposed supplemental estimate due to pay 


duction in other objects of expenditure 


reduction u ventory 


Base for 1053 


flerence 1953 


Surveys and charts for marine and 
Creodetic contro] 577, 2, 743, 022 
Earthquake investigation 
Instrument services 
Commissioned officers 


Administration 4106, 267 103, 456 


162. 826 
190, 873 
1, 6CO, COO 1, 640, 000 


12.330, 000 . 12, 615. 000 


fappropriation, 195 
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ESTIMATES FOR 1953 


The estimates for 1953 provide funds for the continuation of most of the fore- 
soing services and activities. Although increases were allowed for a few of the 
Rureau’s vital functions, the requirement that we finance the cost of mandatory 
age adjustments in the amount of $157,000 in 1953 within the estimates will 
mit the net increase, even after a $192,000 reduction in the purchase of chart 
aper, to $43,000. 

The increases contained in these estimates total $384,000 and consist of $193,000 

r additional geodetic control surveys in Alaska and the United States, $36,600 

r aeronautical charting, $85,000 for a two-color press, $22,000 for the processing 

geodetic survey data, $18,400 for one airport survey party, and $29,000 for the 

153 cost of pay increases for the period not covered in 1952. 

The decreases contained in these estimates total $376,000 and consist of 
8192,000 reduction in funds available for the purchase of chart paper, $85,000 

ss for other objects of expenditure, and $99,000 less for personal services due 

the passage of the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951. The large number of 
reer emplovees in this Bureau, whose leave will not be affected by this act, plus 
limited staffs at field offices and observatories, and other factors will minimize 

e benefits to this Bureau in 1958. 

Consideration in planning we Bureau’s operations for 1953 has been given to 

e estimated requirements of the Department of Defense and those of the other 
ated mapping agencies for the pe ts of this Bureau. 


Othe r obre cls of er pe nditure 


} 
Vel 
ransport 
ommunica 
y rvl 
reproduct 7, 000 
er contractual services } : 09. O95 
Services performes 1,575 3 Myf 
35, OOO 35, O00 
+ O00 143, 000 
gOS 784, 408 


Repairs of vessel 
Rations, crews of vessels 
Supplies and materials 
Chart and bond paper iol, ¢ », OOO it 
juipment 3 736 139. 041 
Pensions, annuities 
etired offic 
efunds, av 


of $806,000 in adjusted fi re to be used for 
paper In 1Y, Vill be $498,000 
shown in the base adjustment sheet in the 


Mr. Roonry. This requested appropriation for the coming fiscal 
iris in the amount of $12,615,000, a requested increase of $415,000 
ove the amount allowed for the Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
rrent fiscal vear 

The request reflects a decrease of 49 positions and a decrease of 32 


an-vears. 
[ believe you have a general statement to make at this time, Admi- 
| Studds. | 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. May [ read this statement? 

\r. Roonry. You may, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\dmiral Srupps. The estimates for 1953 provide funds for the con- 
nuation of long-established activities of the Coast and Geodetic 
_ Which, in general are to promote safe and expeditious naviga- 


‘ 


rvevy 
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tion on the sea and in the air and to provide specialized engine: 
and scientific information for Government and public use. 

During the past vear map and chart production reached an all-tiny 
high. Bureau-developed electronic position-finding equipment was 
successfully used to chart, with an accuracy hitherto impossi))le 
extensive shoal areas of the Bering Sea and to locate, with an accurac, 
sufficient for all foreseeable geographic and military purposes, t}), 
positions of the strategic islands lying between Alaska and Siberis 

The total estimate for 1953 is $12,615,000, which sum is but 
$8,000 increase over the 1952 appropriation plus a proposed suppl- 
mental estimate for payment of wage increases granted classified an 
wage board emplovees. The $192,000 reduction in the purchas: 
chart paper in 1953 will more than offset the $157,000 cost of manda- 
tory wage adjustments, which we are required to finance, making (! 
net increase $43,000. 

Adjustments in personnel caused by the reduction of $99,000 
personal services funds due to the enactment of the Annual and Sy 
Leave Act of 1951, an assumed saving, is unrealistic in the operatio 
of this Bureau because of the large number of career employ: 
whose leave will not be affected, plus the limited staffs of field off 
and observatories where no reduction in force can be made. 

An increase of $215,000 is requested for geodetic control surveys 
in Alaska and the United States and the processing of the result 
$36,600 for the revision of aeronautical charts as a consequenc: 
the installation of the common system of air navigation; $18,400 | 
an additional airport survey party to revise airport charts rendere 
obsolete by a critical change in the glide angle over approach areas 
and $85,000 for a new two-color press. 


Mr. 


gua; 


Our program is concentrated in areas of strategic importance an 
in control surveys for the immediate need of agencies engaged in map 
ping flood control and resource development. It was prepared aft 
frequent consultations with the armed services and the civilian map 


ping agencies. 


AIRPORT SURVEY PARTY 


Mr. Rooney. What about this item of $18,400 for additional airp 
survey party. 

Admiral Stupps. We were forced, because of limited funds, to can 
one airport party this vear. With the increased load, higher spe: 
and change of glide angle, airports are being expanded, runways 2 
being extended and obstruction data that heretofore were sufficie 
for the charting of the existing glide angle are now no longer sufficic! 
We have to go bevond the limits—I think it was 4 miles—it has | 
been extended to 10 miles. 

I would not like to quote those two figures, but, as I recall, L tal 
to some aeronautical people and | am not too sure of the figures. 
heavier loads and increased speeds make it mandatory that the g 
angle be changed. We have to chart the obstructions at a great 
distance from the center point of the airfield. We are not keepu 
abreast with what the Civil Aeronatics people feel we should in 
obstruction plans. They use these obstruction plans in laving 
new runways and changing the various facilities of the airport 





REIMBURSEMENTS FROM THE MILITARY 


\lr. Rooney. Last year this committee wrote into the bill the 
bnguage appearing at page 62 of the committee print providing 
hat the appropriation for the Coast and Geodetic Survey should be 
ximbursed for press costs and cost of paper for charts furnished for 
he official use of the military department. What is the situation 
»to date with regard to that? 

Admiral Srupps. On page 502 we are changing the language 

clarify what caused a little difficulty last year. I think that 
mguage now simplifies that. We still charge the general public 
x regular printed price, but to the military we charge the press 
st and the cost of the paper, which has been very carefully figured. 
\lr. Roonry. What has happened with regard to that? I note at 
ve 507 of the justifications a statement that the receipts from the 
ales of charts and publications this previous fiscal year, 1951, were 
57,460. Does that include any transfer of funds from the military? 
\dmiral Srupps. No, sir. 

\Ir. Rooney. That is entirely to the public? 

\dmiral Srupps. That money is reimbursed to the Treasury. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to the military in 
\e first 6 months of the present fiscal year? 

\dmiral Srupps. Mr. Amstadt will answer that. 

Mr. Amsrapr. We have billed the military in the amount of 
£136,979 during the first 6 months for nautical and aeronautical 


hart 
ldits, 


SURVEYS AND CHARTS FOR MARINE AND AIR NAVIGATION 


\Ir. Roonry. The first of the subdivisions of the appropriation, 
Salaries and expenses, Coast and Geodetic Survey,” is entitled, 
Surveys and Charts for Marine and Air Navigation,’ wherein there 
ka request for an additional amount of $85,234. 

\t this point we shall insert in the record the chart on page 509 with 
card to this subdivision. 

The page referred to is as follows:) 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


\Ir. Roonty. Do you have a breakdown of the figure $85,234? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

[In that activity we have nine positions in aeronautical charts, 
336,600; one two-color press, $85,000; one airport party involving 4 
ositions 

Mir. Rooney. You have already given me far more than $85,234 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir; we have the adjustments, the reductions, 

Mir. Rooney. All right. 

Admiral Srupps. Leave curtailment and other objects. 

Mr. Roonry. We have two items—$36,600 and $85,000. Then 
Five have another item for an airport party for four positions of 
$18,400, which totals $140,000 

Admiral Srupps. Yes. 

Mir. Rooney. What are the offsets? 

Admiral Srupps. In addition to that there is printing and repro- 
luction, an increase of $1,500, shown on page 521. 

Mr. Rodney. That makes $141,500. 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

We have leave curtailment amounting to $69,100. Then other 
pects, $252,000. 

\lr. Rooney. Two items of $69,100 and $252,000. 

Admiral Srupps. That includes $192,000 for chart paper. 

Mr. Roonry. $252,000 in other objects. 

Admiral Srupps. The difference is $60,000 which was a reduction 
ade bv the Bureau of the Budget. That makes a total of $252,000. 

Mir. Rooney. That can’t be. 

Admiral Srupps. Then we have a pay increase. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me see what you are looking at. [ am trying to 
ta simplified explanation of a figure, $85,23 

Admiral Srupps. Right across the top line there. 

Chart examined by Mr. Rooney. 

\dmiral Srupps. That pay increase of $12,834. 

Mr. Rooney. This is not very clear. 

Mr. Sprripiing. It is really terribly confusing. We have had to 
weat considerably to try to make it clear. There are many additions 
nd offsets and counter-otfsets involved. 

\Ir. Rooney. Take this first one. I still don’t understand 1 
Instead of $85,000. 1 vet $166,000. 

Mr. Amstrapr. If we take the first column there, in 1952, that is 

same figure except in 1952 it is an adjusted figure on your sum- 
irv-requirement sheets. Taking the $252,000 off the $7,641,590 

vet the adjusted amount available in 1952. 

The next column shows the program increase. 

Following that across we come to the net amount requested for 19538, 
1,474,824. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record a chart 
inded to me by Admiral Studds. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

+} 


Notr.-—A revised table has been prepared and is inserted at this point in the 


rd to clarify the adjustments referred to in the preceding testimony 
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AERO CHARTS 


\ir. Rooney. I direct your attention to the plus item of $136,600 
entitled ‘Aero charts.” 

\lr. AMstapt. That is $36,600. 

\lr. Rooney. That is $36,600, although there is a one in front of 
it here. 

What is the necessity for that $36,600? 

Admiral Srupps. That is on account of the common system that 
has been created by the Civil Aeronautics Administration of having 
charts on the system which is common to both the military use and 
public use, civilian use, and we are required to show both the low- 
frequeney ranges and high-frequency ranges. 

| think probably Admiral Knox or Commander Karo can speak a 
little more to that. 

Commander Karo. The common system of the very high-frequeticy 
rnges are being put into operation by the CAA and it will eventually 
take the place of all the low-frequency ranges, but in the interim you 
have to show both the low and high frequencies because you cannot 
make a shift overnight. It will probably be many. years before if 
will be finally made because you have all your civilian fliers who have 
just the low-frequency equipment. So in the interim we.have to show 
both systems on one chart. But on the approach and landing series 
we have to put out a duplicate set of charts, one for the high and one 
for the low frequency. 

As they bring more of these stations into operation, we have to 
bring out more charts and we do not have enough personnel to maintain 
the present series and to fulfill our obligations in charting the new 
high-frequency facilities. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the grades and titles of these nine people? 

Commander Karo. There are two GS-9’s, four 7’s, one 5, one 4, 
and one 3. 

TWO-COLOR PRESS 


\lr. Rooney. Tell us about this requested two-color press for 
$85,000. 

Admiral Srupps. We now have two 2-color presses and the others 
re one color. Three of the 1-color presses are practically obsolete. 
We have compiled figures on the cost per impression of our 2-color 
presses as compared against our 1-color presses. On the 1-color press 
(is 0.7 cent per impression. On the 2-color presses it is 0.15 cent. 

\dmiral Srupps. We think the new press can pay for itself in 

ngs in 15 months. 
AIRPORT PARTIES 


Mir. Rooney. How many airport parties do you have at the 

esent time? 

\dmiral Srupps. Four operating at the present time. 

\Ir. Rooney. What are the grades contemplated im the airport 
parties for which you ask $18,400? 

\ir. Amstapr. One GS-7, one GS-5, one GS-4, and one GS-3. 

\dmiral Srupps. Those are very rapid survey parties. [| might 
say that we do not do the precise survey work that we do in other 
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classes of our surveying operations because, if we locate a tow: 
tree within 5 or 10 feet, that is sufficient for the designers to 
and sufficient for the planes to know what they have to clear. T! 
are not going to quibble about 5 feet. If they have only 5 feet ec 
ance, they give them a whole lot more than 5 feet. So it is not 
high-grade surveying party as compared to our other activi 
But it does give the CAA the information they wish and does, , 
our obstruction plans, show the obstructions in approaching an 
port at a sufficient height to enable the pilots to clear them 
sufficient for the engineer of the airport-construction compan 
design their glide angle and their runways to clear with safety 
obstructions around an airport. 


GEODETIC CONTROL 


Mr. Roonry. The next © ‘division is entitled ‘‘Geodetice contro 
which appears on page 536 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the chart at the upp 
half of that page as well as the workload !chart. There shall als 
be anserted in the record the chart with regard to field personnel a 
other objects set forth on the upper half of page 538. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 








Workload 


, 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 est 
evel computations | ; 2 eS | 1g 
Level computations (miles) | (miles) | (mi 
| | | 


Computations uncompleted | 24, 221 | 24, 165 
Field work | 6, 807 | 8,000 | 
Computations completed a | 6, 863 | 8, 000 
Computations uncompleted 2 ‘ | 24, 165 24, 165 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. Explain this request for $22,000 in connection 
this item to hire five additional personnel to reduce backlog of compo- 
tations? 

Admiral Stupps. Captain Hemple will speak on both this item sy 
the next item. 

Captain Hemeie. Both those items are related to each othe: 
The proposed increase in the departmental is based on the increased 
request for the field, the field surveys. In addition the $22,000 fo: 
the departmental is to reduce the backlog of survevs which we now 
haveon hand. We have about 11 man-vears of backlog computations 

The increase in the field is to take care of the surveys which hav 
been requested by the National Defense Establishment in anger 
We propose to follow the program in Alaska which is outlined on this 
sketch here, which has been approved by the chief of intelligence o/ 
the Crops of Engineers. ‘That is a 5-year program, and during this 
next vear, our geodetic operations would take care of placing triang 
lation stations here, which will give the latitude and longitude ant 
the elevation. 

Mr. Roonry. | want to know if vou want it in the printed recor 

Mr. Stripuinc. Is it classified material? 

Captain Hempte. There are certain parts | wouldn’t want in t! 
record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EARTHQUAKE INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Earthquake investiye- 


tions,’’ which begins at page 544 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the chart at the to; 
page 544 and the chart at the upper half of page 545. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


Difference increase 


1953 estimate 
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Admiral Studds, it appears from this that there is an increas 
this item. 
Admiral Srupps. No, except for the Ramspeck promotions. 


INSTRUMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. The next item begins on page 547 of the justificatio 

At this point we shall insert page 547 in the record. The item 
for instrument services. 

(The page referred to is as follows: 
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This activity, located in the Washington office, comprises the work of the fi 
ing Division serving the entire Bureau: 

Division of Instruments.—Invents, designs, develops, maintains, const 
stores, and issues all instruments used in hydrographic, geodetic, and topograph 
surveying, earthquake recording, in magnetic surveys, ocean, tide and curren 
surveys, and special instruments and machines for chart production; and si 
special scientific and engineering instruments and equipment as progress in thy 
Bureau’s work may require; audits the propery accounts; maintains the Bureau's 
electrical and mechanical plant, and receives and distributes Bureau property and 
supplies. 

The following adjustments are required for this activity: 

$2,069 reduction (1 man-year) made by the Bureau of the Budget on assum) 
of more on-the-job time per man-year of paid employment. 

$285 increase for the 1953 cost of the pay increase granted classified employees 
for the period not covered in 1952. 

The requirement made by the Bureau of the Budget to absorb the cost of auto- 
matic promotions ($2,775 in this activity) will require the reduction of 1 man-year 
in 1953. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is “‘Commissioned officers”? and ap- 
pears at page 548 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 11 
the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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This activity provides funds for the pay and allowances of the Bureau’s 
of commissioned officers as prescribed by law. These officers are techn 
trained engineers who direct and take part in field surveys and who fill adn 
trative positions in the Washington office. They serve as commanding of] 
of survey vessels, chiefs of shore parties, and, in ship and shore units, in pos 
grading from junior to executive officers of the larger survey ships. 

The operations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey are performed by no 
agency to the specialized extent required. These operations have become 
comprehensive and complicated in recent years as new methods and equipmer 
utilizing echo sounding, shoran, radar, and other electronic discoveries are 4 
veloped to improve the efficiency of the work and to meet increasing ne 
nayigation of the air and the sea. 

Efficient conduct of the Bureau’s work requires the services of a perman 
corps of engineers with extensive training and experience in its highly specia 
work. Furthermore, on account of the impracticability of maintaining a separ 
staff for ship operation, these officers must. become proficient in seamanship a 
navigation, as well as in a variety of complicated surveying operations. 

Principally because of the exclusive nature of the Survey’s marine opera 
there is no outside source from which field engineers with these qualifications 
be recruited. The only means of meeting this condition is to obtain young 
with suitable basic education (generally a degree in civil engineering) and to 
them gradually, through actual service, in the various classes of work and i: 
operation. 

Additional funds are requested for this activity as follows: 


For automatic salary advancements which are mandatory under present 


statutes . $20. 00 


For retirements of officers in excess of amount required for retirement pay 
in 1952_- 20, 0 


Mr. Rooney, This is the item in which there is a requested increas 
of $40,000 and three additional positions 

Explain this $20,000 for retirement of officers in excess of amo 
required for retirement pay in 1952 

\dmiral Stupps. We are all vetting older. Some of the office: 
have reached the ave for mandatory retirement When they retire \ 
replace those officers in the line with new officers. We had two offic 
retiring 
Mr. Roonry. Do vou have reason to ask for this additional $20.01 
over what you had in 1952? 

Admiral Srupps Yes, Si ‘Those officers are bemne retired but 
are absorbing that amount. 

Mr. Amstapr. We were not allowed any money for this item 
because they are both mandatory, the automatie salarv advancemie 
being the longevity increase and the other $20,000 being for four ad 
tional retirements in 1953, we were forced to take this $40,000 out 
the increases allowed in the remainder of our program and add 
this activity 

ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. The next and final item is entitled *‘A\dministratio 
and appears at page 549 and page 550 of the justifications, which p 
we shall insert in the record at this point 


The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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This activity includes the Office of the Director, Division of Administ ratiy 
Services, Division of Personnel, and the Division of Finance and Special Ser 

Division of Administrative Services ——Plans and supervises the purcha 
materials and supplies for the Washington office and, to some extent, for the fiel; 
services of the Bureau; maintains and operates the Bureau’s technical il \ 
including an archives of original field records; and handles the receipt, 
bution, and transmission of official mail. 

Division of Personnel.—Coordinates the personnel activities of the Bureau a 
furnishes assistance to the divisions in carrying out the personnel program « 
Bureau, including the functions of recruitment and placement, position ¢lassif. 
cation and related activities incident to these operations. 

Division of Finance and Special Services.—This division audits all accounts of 
assistant disbursing officers; approves all expenditures including payrolls anq 
vouchers; and maintains controls of appropriations, allotments, and obligations 
prepares the Bureau’s budget and its justification; engages in the analysis o/ 
organization methods and procedures and related management functions. 

The following adjustments are required for this activity in 1953: 


Reduction (one man-vear) made by the Bureau of the Budget on assump- 


tion of more on- -the-job time per man-vear of paid employment $4,377 
Iucrease for the 1953 cost of the pay increase granted classified e mployees 

for the period not covered in 1952 Sete Diet. eye ees 615 
More for publications listed under (06) ‘‘Printing and reproduction’’___- 950 


The requirement made by the Bureau of the Budget to absorb the cost of 
automatic promotions ($6,385 in this activity) will require the reduction 
man-vears in 1953. 


TRAVEL INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. Attention is directed to the fact that there is a ce- 
crease indicated of three positions. If vou will turn to page 55! of 
the justifications, where there is indicated a requested increase 0! 

$32,300 under “Travel,” will vou tell us what the breakdown of that 
ese is? 

Admiral Srupps. That increase is mostly for geodesv. With the 
expanded activities in Alaska, travel for field parties to Alaska is going 
to cost that much more, plus the per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Amstapr. That is a net figure, Mr. Chairman, based or tl: 
adjusted 1952 column at the average per diem of $4 per man a day 

Mr. Rooney. For how many men? 

Mr. Amsrapr. That was on the 16 net additional man-years. 

Mr. Rooney. Traveling how many days? 

Mr. Amstapr. That is 16 man-years, sir. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at the figure $23,500 addition 
requested for supplies and materials? 

Admiral Stupps. Most of that is for this expansion of geodesy 
some of it is the addition of our electronic equipment. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the figure $23,500? 

Admiral Srupps. $10,000 for electrical supplies and radio. parts 
$13,500 for plumbing, building supplies, hardware, medical supplies 
launch and weasel parts, bench marks, batteries, and other parts {0! 
vehicles, engine room, galley, and deck supplies and = paper |! 
seismographs. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the equipment estimate? 

Admiral Srupps. That has to do with that two-color press. 

Mr. Roongy. $85,000? 

Admiral Srupps. And the other is for instrumental equipment— 
theodolites, tide gages, current meters, recorders. That shows an 
increase Of $9,305. 

We are operating with a minimum of instruments and we have 
found with experimentation that industry is developing new instru- 
ments that have saved us man-hours of time. 

With the wild level, we have been able to cut down the number of 
man-hours on field parties. 

Captain Hempie. We find that is adaptable to our work and has 
resulted in saving personnel whom we had on leveling work in the 
past. 

BREAK-DOWN OF TRAVEL INCREASE 


Mr. Roonry. Let’s go back to $32,500 requested increase in travel- 
ing. Mr. Amstadt, vou told us that it was based on 16 man-years, 
‘4a dav. That is $64 a day—64 divided into 32,300 would be 
five-hundred-some-odd days. ‘There aren’t that many days in the 
year. 

Mr. Amsrapr. Mr. Chairman, that is based on the adjusted 1952 
figure. Actually we have in there more than 16 man-years in that 
increase for geodesy. That is a net figure because of the grade leave 
adjustment, because of the failure to have funds in here for the 
automatic promotions. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we will give you, at your leisure, an opportunity 
to insert in the record a breakdown of this so we can understand it. 
\aybe after you put the chart in the record we will know what we are 
talking about. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The increase of $32,300 (page 552 of the 1953 estimates) required under 02 
Travel was arrived at by the following computation: 

j 


eodesv: 


16 men, 30 days at $6 (travel) ' $2, 880 
16 men, 132 days at $5 (Alaska) : aoe 10, 560 
16 men, 194 days at 54 (States) 5 12, 416 
10 days (on leave). 
Photogrammetry: 

1 men, 30 days at $6 (travel) es ‘ 720 
t men, 132 days at $5 (Alaska : : 2, 640 
it men, 194 days at $4 (States) — — -- 3, 104 
10 days (on leave). 

otal... . Lie oh ees . 32, 320 





Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? If not, thank you, gentle- 


men. 
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THurspay, Frspruary 21, 1952. 
SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. R. F. A. STUDDS, DIRECTOR, COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 

REAR ADM. ROBERT W. KNOX, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY 

COMMANDER ISIDOR E. RITTENBURG, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF COASTAL SURVEYS 

JOHN M. AMSTADT, BUDGET OFFICER, COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 

JAMES R. GARDNER, BUDGET EXAMINER, OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Presron. The next item we will take up this morning is th 
supplemental request for fiscal 1953 contained in House Document 
No. 363, relating to the Coast and Geodietc Survey, wherein an addi- 
tional or revised estimate is made in the sum of $155,000. 

We will insert in the record at this point the document just referred 
to, and in addition the prepared justification. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States TRANSMITTIN 
4 PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1953, 18 
THE Amount oF $155,000, FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


THe Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, February 15, 1952. 
The SPEAKER OF THE Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal vear 1953, in the amount of 
$155,000, for the Department of Commerce, in the form of an amendment to thr 
budget for said fiscal vear. 

The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and +! 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observatior 
thereon I eoncur. 

Respectfully vours, 
Harry S, TrumMaAN 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 15, 195 
The PRESIDENT. 
The White House. 

Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith for vour consideration a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 19538, in the amount of $155,000 
for the Department of Commerce, in the form of an amendment to the budget f 
said fiscal vear, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Original esti- 


Budget : , 

» ne ( ‘ 70 to— -rease 

page Heading mate hange t Increast 
556 | Salaries and expenses $12, 615, 000 $12, 770, 000 $1 
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This proposed amendment to the budget is necessary to meet increased costs 
for crews of vessels. The estimate provides $139,000 to finance an administra- 
tively authorized pay increase made effective for crews during fiscal year 1952. 
The increase will allow the Coast and Geodetic Survey to compensate its crews 
f vessels at rates more nearly comparable to those paid in the maritime industry. 
In addition, the estimate provides $16,000 for an increased daily ration allowance. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation was not included in the budget 
because the need therefor did not arise until after the budget had been prepared. 

] recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. J. Lawton, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budge & 


For tnereased pay and rations for crews of vessels, $155,000. This amount is 
eeded for the payment of an increase in the pay scales for the crews of this Bu- 


freau’s vessels; and for the payment of increased ration allowances for the fiscal 


ear 1953. These increases have been approved by the Department of Commerce 
and the Wage Stabilization Board and were put into effect February 1, 1952. It is 
ecessary for this Bureau to compensate crew members at rates comparable to 
those paid in the marine industry and to increase the daily ration allowance 10 
ents per man per day in order to obtain and hold competent marine personnel. 
The annual cost for this item includes $139,000 for increased pay and $16,000 for 
nereased ration allowances. 

A tabulation of the estimated cost in 1953 of the proposed pay and ration in- 
‘rease follows: 


Pay: 
Amount in 1953 estimates - - - $1, 397, 803 
Plus 10 percent increase - 139, 780 
Required for 1953_ - 1, 587, 583 


Rations: 


Amount in 1953 estimates - - - 193, 000 
Plus increase of $36.60 per man-vear X 457 man-years - - -- 16, 726 
Yequired for 1953_- 209, 726 


Summary: 


Pay 139, 780 
Rations - - - 16, 726 
Total required for 1953_ 156, 506 
To be absorbed____- 1, 506 
tequested revision of 1953 estimates. 155, 000 


Mr. Preston. We have with us this morning Admiral Studds, whe 
| suppose will justify this request. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION AND RATION ALLOWANCES FOR CREWS 


Admiral Srupps. It is merely for an increased compensation for 
the crews of vessels plus an increase in the ration allowance. This 
nerease is the result of trving to place the crews of our ships on the 
qual salary basis or comparable basis, rather, with the maritime 
services. 

Mr. Preston. Do you find that because you are operating at great 
listances from the continental United States you have to compete 
with the regular maritime operations, salary-wise? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. In order to man our vessels we have to 
meet those salaries. Thev are revised periodically. 

Mr. Presron. What situation brought this about since we heard 


the justification for your 1953 estimate? 


96361—52———20 
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Admiral Stupps. Because of the increase that was allowed ty 
union crews on merchant vessels, making our salaries out of line with 
that which was paid in American industry. 

Mr. Preston. It is not directly the result of the union-scale settiny 
but it is an indirect result? 

Admiral Stupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Because of the unions’ rate set for the regular mari- thin} 
time service? . mert 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have revised your estimates upward 
$155,000? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You cannot absorb this amount out of vour request 
amount for 1953? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir; it does not appear that we can. That 
estimate is pared right down to the limit. 

Mr. Preston. What would happen if we cut your request }) 
$155,000? 

Admiral Stupps. We might have to curtail operations. 

Mr. Preston. You say that you might. Actually, Admiral, would 
vou have to curtail operations? 

Admiral Srupps. The way it looks now we would, 1953; yes, sir 
Of course, we have gone into this very carefully. We are right down 
to the bare minimum that we can operate on. In our operation in 
Alaska we should take advantage of the working season when thi 
country is ice-free up there. We should get our ships up there as 
early as possible so as to follow the ice. We get right up there in tly 
latter part of April, the Bering Sea and the Bristol Bay area. 

Mr. Preston. This rate increase that vou referred to a moment 
ago has occurred since you made your regular request for fiseal 1953” 

Admiral Knox. Yes. The Wage Stabilization Board had not 
approved this increase at the time we submitted our 1953 estimate 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions? Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. MarsHauy. No. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger? 


UNIONIZING OF CREWS 


Mr. CLeveENGER. Admiral Studds, is it likely we are going to moy: 
into the field of unionizing vour crews on this matter? 

Admiral Stupps. No, sir; I do not think we will ever get into tly 
field of unionizing them, but we will be unable to compete with the 
maritime industry in manning our ships unless we pay our crews 
comparable salary. 

Mr. CLevENGER. I want to see people paid good wages. [ do not 
want to be misunderstood. | do think there is a field in Government 
service where a line should be drawn, if that is attempted to be don 

Admiral Stupps. We feel that also. 

Mr. CLevencer. You are going to maintain discipline on you! 
ships, which is almost a quasi-military set-up in its operation. — I hope 
that vou do not get tangled up with any interference from outside 
in the operation of your ships. 
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\dmiral Srupps. That is exactly what we are trying to avoid. 


u \ir. CLEVENGER. I still want you in command. 
Admiral Kwox. I think if Commander Rittenburg could say a few 
i, @ words it would help. He is the Assistant Chief of our Division of 
Coastal Surveys and is the officer who has followed this thing through. 
Commander Rirrensura. Prior to the last union agreement, | 
think it was in August or September or October of last year, the 
F merchant vessels were on a 48-hour 
\ir. Preston (interposing). This can be off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mir. Preston. Admiral, that is all. We understand what your 
request Is. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1952. 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
Mr. Roonry. The first request for our consideration this morning, 
gentlemen, is that for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which appears at page 68 of the committee print, and beginning at 
’ page 600 of the justifications. 
ve At this point we shall insert in the record pages 600, 601, and 602 
~ @ of the justifications, which pages contain an over-all summary of the 
hy alleged requirements. 
The material referred to is as follows: ) 
hi , 
Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill) $10, 341, 180 
roposed supplemental due to pay increase 540, 000 
10, 881, 180 
ferred to 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Commerce’’ pursuant to Reorganizatio 
Plans 5 and 21 of 1950 —88, 000 
salaries and expenses, defense production activities, Department of Commerce” pursuant 
to Public Law 253 110, 000 
— 198, 000 
parative transfer to: ‘Salaries and expenses, Ottice of the Secretary of Commerce’ 128, 900 
Base for 1953 10, 554, 280 
fference, 1953 over 1952 
Requirements Histarans 
By appropriation — 
( 1952 esti- 1953 esti- | 
mate mate ee 
salaries and expenses $2, 993, 100 | $3,010, 000 +-$16, 900 
eld office service 2, 076, 000 1, 965, 000 -111, 000 
yport control 5, 485, 180 6, 050, 000 +564, $20 
Total 10, 554, 280 | 11,025, 000 +470, 70 +470, 720 


Total estimate of appropriatiori, 1953 11, 025, 000 
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Summary of obliqations by obje ct of 
1951 actual 
Personal services &7, 484, 855 
Travel 67, 701 
lransportation of things 4,142 
( ommunication services 139, 282 
I and utility services 92, 848 
*rinting and reproduction 571, 495 
Other contractual serv 38, US 
Services perfor other agencies 103, 594 
Administrative es performed by Office the Secre 
tary 55, 000 
Supplies and materials . 109, 934 
Equipment 136, 027 
Refunds, rds iemnities 10 
Paxes 6.713 
Ss SUY. OY 
ustn ypriations 
I +] 
Rei oO! Federal ources 


Reimbursements 
Comparative t 
Savings 


Pronose 
. t 


i suppleme 








to pay increases 


tions or estimates 10, 230. 000 


expenditure 


1952 estimate 





, 639 
93, 100 
4, 205 
, 100 

3, 200 
601, 846 
41, 110 
RK) 





RRO 
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, 400 
17, 240 
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DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


{mounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 « 


Appropriation or estimate $5, 150, 000 $3, 000, 000 | $3 
Transferred from 
“Research and testing, National Bureau of Standards,”’ 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 140, 000 
“Operation and administration, National Bureau of 
Standards,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1950 nae 1), 500 
Transferred to 
“Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the 
President,’’ pursuant to Public Law 45 approved June 
2, 1951 ~1, 250, 000 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plans Nos. 5 and 
21 of 1950 — 50, 000 ~88, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 4, 011, 500 2, 912, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | 210, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 245, 074 | 


Total available for obligation 4, 256, 574 3, 122, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —78, 546 


Obligations incurred ; 4. 178, 028 3, 122, 000 
Comparative transfer to 
“Field office service, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce’’.. | —115, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Com- | 
merce” | = 231, 145 
at : . Appropt 
rota) obligations 3. 831, 883 | } 3 Propose 
Transfer 
organi 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 est 


1. Analyses of national economic trends $1, 094, 334 $1, 071, 700 $1, 057, ie 
2. Promotion of industry and trade 2, 737, 549 1, 921, 400 1, 952, 5 


Total obligations 3, 831, 8&3 2, 993, 100 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 195] actual | 1952 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions RY2 507 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 1 
Average number of all employees. -. 630 476 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary | $5, 318 | $5, 543 | 
Average grade... GS-8. 4 GS-8. 1 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions . $3, 261, 449 2, 634, 077 | 
Part-time and temporary positions 8, 355 : 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 980 | 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details___ | 3, 080 


Total personal services 3, 273, 864 . 646, 939 
Travel 30, 669 | 24, 100 
Transportation of things RO 65 
Communication services 44,322 35, 000 
Printing and reproduction ; 285, 492 210, 846 
Other contractual services i3, 540 8, 110 

Services performed by other agencies 85, 149 48, 300 
Supplies and materials_.- 31, 725 | 17, 200 
Equipment : 66, 398 | 800 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10 | 
Taxes and assessments 634 1, 740 


Total obligations 3, 831, 883 2, 993, 100 
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Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
uidated obligations, start of year. $389, 582 | $322, 337 $260, 000 
jjustment in obligation of prior years. . .. 6, 088 | _ 
sitions incurred during the year. 4, 178, 028 3, 122, 000 3, 010, 000 
4, 573, 698 3, 444, 337 3, 270, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 245, 074 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 322, 337 260, 000 255, 000 
bligated balance carried to certified claims account 5, 353 5, 000 5, 000 


lotal expenditures , 4, 000, 934 3, 179, 337 3,010, 000 


penditures are distributed as follows 
ut of current authorizations - - 3, 620, 809 2, 669, 000 2, 763, 
jut of prior authorizations-_-. 380, 125 307, 337 240, 
t of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases F 203, 000 7 


Mr. Rooney. The first item is entitled “Departmental salaries and 
expenses,” and begins at page 603 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 603, 604, 605, and 606 of the 
justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill) A = , $3, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 210, 000 
Transferred to: ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Commerce’’ pursuant to Re- 

organization Plans Nos. 5 and 21 of 1950 —8, 000 
‘omparative transfer to: ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Commerce” — 128, 900 


Base for 1953_. 2, 993, 100 
et difference, 1953 over 1952: 
Requirements Difference, 
aa 5 -| increase 
(+-) de- 
crease (—) 


By activity 
1952 esti- 1953 esti- 
mate mate 


Analysis of national economic trends $1,071, 700 | $1, 057, 500 ~$14, 200 
romotion of industry and trade: 
industry and commerce 239, 800 | 285, 200 +45, 400 
International trade_ - - - 1, 681, 600 1, 667, 300 —14, 300 


Total, promotion of industry and trade 1, 921, 400 1, 952, 500 +31, 100 
Gross requirements 2, 993, 100 3, 010, 000 900 +16, 900 


1 


tal estimate of appropriation, 1953 3. 010. 000 
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ANALYSIS OF NET INCREASE, 1953 OVER 1952 


Funds requested for fiscal year 1953 exceed fiscal year 1952 requirements by 
$16,900. This is a net figure consisting of a gross increase of $70,000 to pe: 
expansion of area development activities and a gross decrease of $53,100 
sisting of a decrease of $29,700 resulting from curtailment of annual leave 
a decrease of $23,400 representing program curtailments. 

Adjustments were made in the gross requirements of each of the offices « 
prising the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to reflect savings effect: 
by the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951. These adjustments amount to 
200 and $14,300, respectively, for the Office of Business Economics and the Ojfli« 
of International Trade, and repreesnt the only changes in requirements for 
these offices between 1952 and 1953. 

The table below shows the net increase or decrease in requirements from 152 
to 19538 for each of the offices. 


Decrease 


a ee ie _ Be Net 
s Program } crease 
Office increase Leave Program | or 
curtail- curtail- Total | creas: 
ment ment | 
_ 
Office of Business Economics | $14, 200 | | $14, 200 | —$14, 
Office of Industry and Commerce $70, 000 | 1, 200 $23, 400 | 24, 600 | +45, 404 
Office of International Trade_ --. 14, 300 14, 300 | ' 
Total 70, 000 | 29, 700 | 23, 400 53, 100 | +18), OO 


Mr. Roonry. The pending request is in the amount of $3,010,000, 
which would be an increase of $10,000 above the 1952 appropriation 
for this purpose. 


OrFice oF BustNnEss Economics 
WITNESSES 


M. JOSEPH MEEHAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

JAMES W. McNALLY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 

CHESTER RING, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF BUSI- 
NESS ECONOMICS 


Mr. Roonry. We have with us Mr. M. Joseph Meehan, Director o! 
the Office of Business Economics, who, I believe, has a statement to 
make in regard to the pending item. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cawney. Yes; Mr. Meehan will discuss the Office of Business 
Economics, which is the first major item to be considered here for 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert the table on page 6\, 
which indicates a net decrease in the amount of $14,200 for the Office 
of Business Economics. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


OTA 








Summary of requirements 
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F ments 

GENERAL STATEMENT beavil, 

The 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Meehan, do you have a prepared statement ? by Be 
e tons. 


Mr. Mernan. I have, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to subniit j: ail 
now for the record. . foreigt 
Mr. Roonry. All right, it will be made a part of the record a J nitec 
this point. Pong: 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) ew 
\\ | 
This Office has been able to cope with the intensified demand for its basi record 
economic services only through careful scheduling of its operations, since j 4 Com 
staff resources have been reduced. Our budget this vear provides for the em. cial de 
ployment of 179 persons, as compared with an average for the 3-year period Poss 
1947-1949 of 208—a drop of over 10 percent. throug 
The normal work program of the Office has been adjusted to make available 9 ee!0! 
for general distribution in published form the materials most urgently in de needs: 
mand, In that way, it was concluded, large numbers of particularized requests as IU | 
for selected data or for special analyses could be handled by having on hand "2" 
fairly complete presentations of detailed data and analyses covering major areas _Uur 
of our work, the contents being such as to meet the needs of many individuals MB"! ° 
concerned with various segments of each area. | Mr 
The 1951 National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business was ee 
released for public distribution in September 1951 and was immediately recog. statel 
nized as a landmark in its field. This volume meets the need for a detailed Mr 
discussion of the conceptual framework of United States national-income sta- reque 
tistics and of the sources and methods of national-income estimation. Tn ad- weha 
dition, it contains a review of changes in national income and product. sinc Ln 
1929, illustrated by a series of charts designed to further understanding of the ; 
composition and relation of the major aggregates: series on gross national prod- i) pe 
net in constant dollars for the years 1929-50; and a complete set of statistical repre 
tables for 1929-50. Almost 15,000 copies have been sold from the initial printing witht 
and it is expected that a total of about 50,000 will be sid. cost « 
In the field of regional business indexes—where OBE annually makes ar 
important contribution through its data on personal income by States and prom 
regions—a thoroughgoing examination of differences in regional economic prog expel 
ress as between the regions was prepared for publication under the title Wi 
“Regional Trends in the United States Economy.” In this review of eac! wher 
region’s business trends from 1929 to 1950, the place of the area in the nationa : 
ranking is shown explicitly, along with the factors contributing to its economi solid: 
progress and the changes which have governed their development. The larg whic! 


immediate response is indicated by the fact that the first printing was exhausted irOl 
in the month in which it became available. 

Continuing the series of statistical supplements which have been issued 
nially since 1982, OBE also published Business Statistics, the 1951 statistic 


} 


Nel 


supplement to the Survey of Current Business. Here the 2.600) business il 
dicators appearing in each monthly issue of the magazine are rounded up in Du 
review covering more than 300 pages, to provide a comprehensive record for back the fi 
years and put more recent data in perspective. The latest volume in this long rent 
series shows monthly data from January 1947 through December 1950, wit whie’ 
annual averages back to 1935. A second printing of this volume, issued . 
November, has already become necessary and is in process. e vel 
This past year the Office of Business Economics also brought to 2 conelusic! perio 
and published in the Survey of Current Business—its very extensive survey 0! con 
the earnings of physicians, another in the series which perviously had covered Vi 
the incomes of lawyers and dentists. Carried on with the assistance of the he 
American Medicai Association, this survey was the most extensive one of I's HIS | 
kind, with an almost unprecedented response rate from members of the pro- nd 
fession. Demand for the published results was so large that thousands of ita 
reprints were needed to meet the needs of local medical societies, the Americal been 
Medical Association itself ordering 15,000 copies. tik 


It was learned during the last war that the national income and natio 
product accounts developed here are indispensable guides for mobilization p rople 
eraming—-for resource use, for measuring inflation pressures, and for evaluatine 
the fundamental bases of meeting the increased economic and monetary Costs 


As indicators of the repercussions of iilitary production upon business deve 








S00) 


ents these aggregate basic OBE yardsticks are probably relied upon more 
peavily than any other body of economic information. 

The Office has, during the past year, served Congress and Government agencies 

providing special economic materials stemming from its established func- 
ons, and by offering guidance in the development and administration of 
eonomic programs. ‘This has been of recognized value in the delineation of 
foreign-aid requirements, Whre OBE’s preeminent position in the field of the 
United States balance of international payments has resulted in our receiving 

large number of requests for information. The Mutual Security Administra- 
mn, Which recently emerged as the responsible agency in such operations, very 
juickly designated this Oflice as tlfe agency to compile the basic accounting 
ecord of its foreign transactions. We have for many years now maintained 
comprehensive record of all other United States Government agencies’ finan- 
ial dealings abroad. 

Possessed of a skilled staff and with unique resources carefully developed 
rough the years, the Office can meet the most essential requirements of basic 
economic analyses. These assets have been, and are being, utilized to fill the 
needs created by the evolving Government programs, and to service business 
sit is confronted with increasingly complex and vexing problems of adjust- 
ent. 

Our budget request for the fiscal vear 1953 is for $1,057,500, a further redue- 

m of $14,200 from the amount available for the current year. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you care to comment with regard to your prepared 
statement, Mr. Meehan / 

Mr. Meenan. Yes. I would like to say in summary that we have a 
request here for $1,057,500, which is a reduction of $14,200 from what 
vehave for the current fiscal year. 

I might say that we have for the current fiscal year approximately 
0 percent less than in the preceding several years, so our request 
epresents a reduced amount. We have the problem of absorbing, 
vithin this total, an item of approximately $9,000, representing the 
ost of automatic promotions for the fiscal year 1953, which antomatic 
romotions will occasion an increase of $17,000 in our annual rate of 
expenditures. 

With this reduced amount we have had to reorientate to a basis 
vhere we are putting first things first, and we are attempting to con- 
lidate in printed form much of the information which we have 

hich will enable us to answer many of the inquiries which comes to us 

rough these publications. 


PUBLICATIONS 
During the past year we have completed three basic publications, 


the first being the National Income Supplement to the Survey of Cur- 
nt Business in which we have consolidated all of the information 


which we have compiled over the years on the national income; have 


viven an analysis of the functioning of the economy over the entire 
riod for which we have compiled the data since 1929; and have given 
complete description of our methodology. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps you will remember, that we have discussed 
\is problem before of getting down in printed form all of the methods 
nd all of the statistical bases of our national-income work. The 
itional-income work, of course, is very extensively used and it has 
en felt that we should have all this material in one volume. We have 
one that. The volume has sold up to date approximately 13,000 
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The Printing Office has printed so far 30,000 which they will have) 
difficulty in selling. I expect that the sale of the publication wi!! ¢ 
considerably beyond that number. 

We have consolidated into the publication Regional Trends in) t\y 
United States Economy all of the regional material which we |)a\ 
similarly compiled. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether you or t}) 
members of the committee have had an opportunity to see this yub.f The! 
iication as yet, since it has only recently come from the press. But | 
brought some copies down for that purpose, if you desire to have thy ty 

We are meeting at the present time the demands which are madl ya; 
upon the Office of Business Economics for the basic economic informe-ff com 
tion represented by the data on the national income; on the balance ally 
of international payments; and by the regular accounting whi he 
we do of the total expenditures of the United States Governinent Qn 
abroad under all the programs which have been adopted by thef publi 
Congress. signi 

We recently incorporated into these tabulations the transactions —! 
under the mutual security aid program, and these are all being prov. ie 
essed in our regular quarterly reports which are generally distr ibut ed vi 
to the congressional committees and other Government agencies tha hindi 
are interested. aoe 


prest] 

FUTURE PROGRAMS ae 

Our program for this coming fiscal year, 1953, is essentially th: “i 

same basic program which we have been pursuing for a number of eto 

years. We will have to curtail some of our operations under thisfJ creas 
proposed budget and the one which we have, since our present employ: 
ment of approximately 183 has to be reduced, under our request, t 


179. for the coming fiscal year. Bale 
We believe that these national accounts represent data absolutely comn 

essential for running the major Government programs at the pre-e 

time, including the war program, and we will continue, under tly 

request which we have made here, to do this basic job in a mann 

which T think will give generally satisfactory results, although 01 

somewhat reduced seale. 


AMOUNTS OF PUBLICATIONS SOLD THROUGH GPO 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the copies of these publications so 
by the Government Printing Office, will you please insert at this poin' 
in the record a statement of all of the publications of the Bureau o/ 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the amount of receipts the 
from received by the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. Cawtry. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to see that that 
mation is provided. 

I wonder, however, if vou would care to insert a statement 
the Superintendent of Documents of all of the publications of 1): 
Department, which we feel is a very outstanding record. 

Mr. Rooney. That might have been attached to the Secretary’ 
statement at the beginning of the hearings with respect to the De: 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Cawrry. I could insert it there, if the chairman so w 
under our Public Information Section. 





Mr. Rooney. We shall insert it at this point in the record. 
Mr. Cawiry. All right, sir. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Washington D. C., August 30, 1951. 
fhe Honorable CHARLES SAWYER, 
Necretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The Superintendent of Documents has informed me 
that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, total sales of Department of 
Commerce publications exceeded those of any other Government agency. Sales of 
all publications by the Superintendent of Documents for the fiscal year amounted 
to $4,152,350.72, of which $1,009,810.50 represents sales of publications of your 
Department. 

This outstanding record can be directly attributed to the high caliber of the 
publications Which the Department of Commerce prepares, which are of such 
significant interest to American businessmen and the general public. It results 
also from the Department’s policy of promoting a sales distributian of these pub- 
ications instead of engaging in a widespread free distribution, which would be 
expensive to the Government and perhaps wasteful. 

Ve feel that this policy assures the most beneficial use of your printing and 
binding appropriation, and believe that the accomplishment of the fiscal year just 
nded indicates that Department of Commerce publications are enjoying more 
prestige and popularity than ever before. 

Iam bringing this matter to your attention so that vou and your staff may know 
that we at the Government Printing Office, who have an opportunity to observe 
the entire field of Government publications, recognize the efficient job which the 
Department of Commerce is doing in its publishing program. We congratulate 
you on the achievement of fiscal year 1951 and look forward to a continuing in- 
reuse in the demand for the excellent publications of your Department. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. Deviny, Public Printer 

Sules record of publications of the Department of Commerce for fiscal year 1951 
Commeree Department (except the following bureaus) $24, 173. 59 
Office of the Secretary 
Census Bureau : 135, 926. 88 
Coast and Geodetie Survey : 14, 662. 67 
Bureau of Standards 131, 567. 71 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 219, 782. 22 
Patent Office é a 1S4, 274. 06 
Weather Bureau__- 41, 660. 138 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 148, 211. 82 
Public Roads Bureau 11, 096. O07 
National Production Authority am 98, 455. 28 


Total ; : a ae . 009, S10. 50 
Sales of publications 


NEWER PUBLICATIONS * 


‘Supplements to Survey of Current Business: Number sold 
National Income, August 1951 eae: J roe 12, 292 
Regional Trends, November 1951 ” be - : 3, 971 
Business Statistics, November 1951 : 1, 684 

Selling the United States Market, October 1951 : ‘ 7, T06 


As of Jan. 7, 1952. 





Sales of publications—Continued 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS * 
Numb 
Balance of International Payments of the United States, 1946—48___- 
International Transactions of the United States During the War, 
1940-45 ’ ai . 2 
Distribution Cost Analysis ; 
Simplified Accounting for Wholesale Grocers 
National Associations of the United States 
United States Associations in World Trade and Affairs 
Trade Association Industrial Research 
Record Keeping for Retail Stores wh 
Hlow Manufacturers Reduce Their Distribution Costs 
Dry Goods Wholesalers’ Operations 
Plastic Products and Processes 
Keonomic Development Atlas 
Developing and Selling New Products 
Market Research Sources : 1 077 Sugee 
Special Days, Weeks and Months in 1951 : : Surve 
(snide to Government Information on Retailing : Outlit 
Report of the Coordinating Committee for a National Plumbing Code 1 Small 
Mstablishing and Operating Series: ) 
Your Own Business: 
Od 
New 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Business 
Mlectrical Appliance and Radio Shop 
Automatie Merchandising Business 
Automobile Repair Business 
Beauty Shop 
Confectionery, Tobacco Store. 
Dry Cleaning Business: 
Old 
New 
Flower Shop: 
Old _ 
New 
Gift and Art Shop 
Grocery Store - 


Comp 
Da 

— = = . ~« - - “Reh, Vi f Inte 

Hardware Store ___- =e ; is s, ot ‘Pa 

Jewelry Store : —s ‘sian ate 

Laundry ____ 1 ee ee <a am Mi 

Letter Shop ; ; os t Mi 

Mail-Order Business____-—~- ; : 486 Re are « 

Metal Working Shop « : : Eee ctecat ; 16 Mh 

Musie Store ‘ 

Paint, Glass, and Wallpaper Store_- sie 

Painting and Decorating Contracting Business______~ 20, 2 00Ks 

Real Estate and Insurance Brokerage Business = erp the Conta; See db, I Fore 

Restaurant =e : eae aan ae 1, | solid 

Retail Bakery ; ae es i VI 

Retail Feed and Farm Supply Store__ ie 

Retail Shoe Store 

Service Station 

Shoe Repair Business 

Small Print Shop 

Small Woodworking Shop 

Sporting Goods Store 

Stationery and Office-Supply Store 

Trucking Business_________- is sania 

Variety and General Merchandise Store 

Weekly Newspaper —__- ars = 1 

Year-Round Motor Court E: pater en). 


don't 


7 As of December 1951. Items generally are those in Selected List of Publications, U. § 
Department of Commerce, Dec. 1, 1951. Out-of-print publications excluded. 


Source: Superintendent of Documents. 
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Nales of publications—Continued 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS——cContinued 
Number sold 


nited States Petroleum Refining—War and Postwar 3, SoO 
World Trade in Cocoa 2,176 
World Electrical Current Characteristics ; 12,245 
Foreign Commerce Yearbook 1, 201 
oreign Trade of the United States T8364 lL, 2ea0 
rid Chemical Developme nts, 1940-46 
Part I 2, 810 
Part ITI - pile aces BCs 2, 026 
fhe Ruhr Area, Its Structure and Economic Importance_. 2, 475 
Guides for New World Traders 13, 134 
Foreign Marks-Of-Origin Regulations ‘ 6, 147 
shipment of Samples and Advertising Matter Abroad: 
Part I, Western Hemisphere ; 2, 210 
Part Tl. Bastern Hemisphere TH 
Suggested Research Problems: Business-Kconomies 2, 856 
Survey Of University Business and Economic Research Projects, 147-48 3,028 
Outline and Source Material for Small Business Education, 1950 1,802 
Small Business Studies: 
Financing a New Small Business: 
Old 15, O45 
New 7, 295 
Small Business and Trade-Marks 25, 174 
Small Business and Government Licenses 24, 134 
Small Business and Regulation of Pricing Practices 19, 390 
The Small Businesstnan and Sources of Loans 39, 626 
The Small Businessman and His Bank 1, 149 
The Small Businessman and His Financial Statements $5,561 
Trade Lists 12,528 
World Trade Directory Reports 12, 846 
PERIODICALS * 
Survey of Current Business 9, 438 
p Foreign Commerce Weekly Bot 
Comprehensive Export Schedule 0, 500 
I) ta cover fiseal yveur 151 only source Commercial Inte lligence Li ision Office 
International Trade 
‘Paid annual subscriptions as of December 1951 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questiol sé 
Mr. M ARSTEALL. How mhiaahy people are there in the departme! f Who 


are doing personnel work ¢ 


Mr. Mrrnan. In this particular segment of the department, we 
lon't have a } rsonnel section, as such. I have one assistant who 
ooks after personnel matters for me, but the work for the Bureau of 
Foreion and Domestic Commerce and the Secretary's office Is con 


“olidated for purposes of efficiency in a unit in the Secretary's office. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger / 


PUBLICATION, “REGIONAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


/ 


Mi. CLEVENGER, Is this document sold here / 
Mr. Meenan. Yes, it is sold by the Superintendent of Documents. 
Mr. Curvencer. For how much money / 

Mr. Mrrnan. For Sl a copy. 
Mr. Curvencer. [low often is it issued / 

Mr. Mrernan. This document entitled “Regional Trends” is a new 

ublication. It is not a recurring publication. It is one that we have 

iblished for the first time, as I suggested, for the purpose of con 
lidating all of this regional material into one volume and makine 
readily avatlable. 
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Mr. Crevencer. Can this be profitably sold for a dollar? 

Mr. Meenan. Yes. The dollar represents the cost. which is set }y JR ¢!>: ‘ 
the Superintendent of Documents to cover actual cost of the public. [B's se! 
tion. M 
Mr. McNatuy. The first printing, I might say, sir, was exhausted J look 
in the first month of publication, and the Superintendent of Docy. et! 
ments, without consulting us, ran a three times larger second printing [& 
on the basis of his expected sales. p that 

Mr. CLevenceRr. It isa pretty nicely printed book. M 

Mr. Meenan. Yes, I think the Printing Office did a very nice jo), 2" 

Mr. Crevencer. The cost of this book as you are giving it to us fa de 
represents just the printing bill itself for the book and not the | com] 
of compiling it, or getting the figures ready ? 

Mr. Mernan. That represents the printing cost only. It does 
represent our cost of compilation, which cost is included in the per- ore" 
sonnel. hing 

Mr. Cievencer. I was intrigued by one of these charts here, the J ble! 
chart which appears, I believe, on page 6. It would look as though Or 
the man working on the farm was making all the money. prod 

Mr. Mreenan. Well, Mr. Congressman, this is a relative chart the 
want to make that point first. It does not show the comparative si wher 
of the individual earnings, but it does show that over the period fron 
1929 to 1949 the relative position of the individual working on the 
farm improved very considerably and improved more than that oi 
any other element in the population. 

Mr. Crevencer. Of course, 1929 was a pretty good year. It picked 
a pretty good vear with which to start you rcomparison because tha 
was a peak year. 


Mr. Mernan. That was the peak year of the twenties. We didn’ 
pick it for that reason. 

One reason why we picked that vear is that it was as far back as 
it was possible for us to obtain the figures. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. I spent 9 years on the House Committee on Act’ 
culture, and 1940 in the southeast section, according to the statistics Bel] 
of the Department of Agriculture, the average family income for J !)? 


Mi 


prov 


614 million people down there in the vear 1940, was $328. 

A labor statistician who could get hold of this could immediate! 
jump to the conclusion that the reason he is paying a little more for 
milk or for meat is due to the fact that the farmer is hogging. It is gB!*" 
quite a distorted picture when you realize how many thousands ¢ of 
dollars worth of machinery every farmer has had to buy in order 
produce at all. Nearly every time you pick up a paper or a stateme! 
from one of the labor statisticians, he compares the man who doesn! 
even have to have a pair of pliers or a screwdriver of his own wit! 
farmer who has to have $20,000 worth of tools before he can evi hatio 
run a farm. le I 

Mr. Meenan. That is true. You have to take all factors of et 
duction into account. Mh 

Mr. Cievencer. The reason I pointed this out is because I find. purp 
picking up publications and statements in news articles, a most alar Mn 
ee distortion of the picture for anybody who is conversant wit! 
Sometimes it is as evil as it is useful to the fellow who understands 

You can easily understand from that chart how the CTO, fo 
stance, would like to put the blame for the cost of living on the fa 


wort 


regal 


Fi 


ent 
prod 
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ers, and yet it is a fact that there is only one article on the farm that 
s selling at the general price level of 1947. 

Mr. Meewan. Yes. I think, Mr. Congressman, vou might like to 
look at the table on page 12 which shows the proportion of proprietors’ 
net income plus gross wages and salaries derived from high and from 
low earning industries by regions. There you will find, of course, 
that farming falls into the lowest of these categories. 

Mr. CLevencer. I know that this is true: that a farmer today can 
F scarcely keep a son on the farm to help him because of the bidding by 
a defense plant for the son’s services at a price that the father can’t 
compete with. He can’t get him to stay there a year. 

| regard that as a rather serious thing when I consider the number 
Poof good farms from which the Army has taken the last man who can 
operate the machinery that the farmer is using today. It is not ma- 
hinery that an old man can use; the combines, the corn pickers and 
balers. and all of this stuff that is on the farm today. 

One of the problems the country is going to face is who is going to 
produce its food if this trend continues. I know case after case where 
the Army has taken the last able-bodied man off a big farm. And 
when T say a big farm, I mean one of 200 or 300 acres. 

Even the county home in my own home county has run into diffieul- 
ties. The man there had two sons; he had had one in the Army, and 

ow they are taking the next one, so that there won't be anybody. 

‘They just can’t hire anybody to take care of those people, and yet it 
isso Well run as a farm that it only cost the county $9 additional per 
person per year. The rest of the cost is earned on the farm itself. Yet 
they are taking the last operator who can operate this present-day, big 
machinery—and it is big machinery today which is feeding the people. 

The drop in the number of people working on the farms is alarming 
when you consider how the number has fallen away even in the last 
ien years since the world war started. 

Mr. Mernan. In addition to the tremendous amount of capital 
equipment that has been put in, we have the problem of fertilizers, 
uproved seeds, and so on. 

Mr. CLevencer, Yes, and they have to compete with the give-away 
program of seeds. We have given away abroad half a billion dollars 
worth of seeds. The farmer's very fertilizer, his sulphuric acid, has 
heen sent across to Europe. Often our people at home who supply the 
farmer can’t get it, and in addition there is a shortage of nitrates. 
Phosphates we seem to have, as well as lime. It is a big problem. 

Mr. Mrenan. I would like to make two observations, if I may, with 
ird to what you said. , 
irst, we recently made an analysis of the cost of production in 
hational income terms, that is, what we call the income originating on 
the farm, so that we got a trend of the materials purchased by the 
farmer, 

The increase in materials purchased by the farmer for production 
purposes has shown, as you well know, a tremendous increase. 

Mr. CLeveNGer. Yes, two and a half times in most implements in 
lie period you have been talking about. 

Mr. Mernan. The cost of production, including the cost of imple- 
ents, fertilizer, and other items for the purpose of improving the 
productivity of the farm, which has been tremendously improved, 

Ss gone up. 


“ 
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Mr. Crevencer. The reason T brought this up is that the farny 
is PONG to be needed as long as there is something that CrOWS O1} Tt! 
farm. Labor should be interested in whether they are going to ex 
or not, and at what price. . 

If they keep on pushing up the packinghouse wages and the cos: 
of handling this food, the situation will get pretty bad. Now 1 
here in the city it costs about 141, cents to deliver the milk bott 
Whether it has milk in it, or not. If we continue im this way, in cas 
we break out into a general world war—lI think we have one now, | 
I mean total mobilization—it concerns me how people are going to eat 

Mr. Mi EHAN. IT would like to penne you a copy of this article. a 
[ shall do as soon as I eet back to the office. 

The second generalization T would like to make is apropos of 
dividuals taking individual charts which happen to fit their purpose, 
like the one on page 7. The real reason why we should get these vo 
umes out is to make all of the facets available and put the matter j 
perspective. ‘That gives the totality of the picture. By doing so | 
these volumes, we make available data for a complete and rounde 
picture. To the extent that such things can be prevented, 1. e., pick 
ing things out of content to demonstrate a particular point, we ly 
heve that full publication of facts is essential. 

Obviously you cant prevent individuals from doing that, but }) 
making these volumes available you make it possible for the pub! 
and for individuals involved to evaluate such comparisons with 
the framework of the whole national economy. Thus, we have tl: 
basis of proper perspective. That is why we think these publish 
volumes are of ti ge reap 

Mr. Crevencer. You ean readily see how the fellow that wants | 
make his point is going to use the chart that will explain his point. 

Mr. Mernan. But you would permit the evaluation to be ma 
complete hy the person who has the book. and he can relate it to t 
other segments. That is what we consider very important. 

We have been urged to get out this national income volume, giving 
a complete description of our figures—what they are, and what the 
are not, and how they are put together—so that if there is any dis 
agreement as to our concepts or our methodology, they can he thras! 
out with = knowledge of what we are doing. We feel that that 
essential, because our data on the national in ‘ome are of such grea! 
importance that they are universally used in prac tically every 
nomic discussion, every market evaluation. 

Consequently, the basic material which we have there is, we 
quite important. 

Mr. Cievencer. The only sad part about it is that 60,000 volume: 
will not cover a big part of the population of the country in terms 
veneral circulation. The average man won't read it. 

Mr. Mrenan. Well, that is true, but we get, of course, very witli 
secondary distribution of the material through the daily press 
in such publications as Business Week, Newsweek, Fortune, and 
of the i re popul: ir type of business magazines which reach a mu 
wider audience. They take the material and put it into a more unc 
standable form for the public. 

I think that in that way we have contributed a great deal town 
the understanding of economic trends, and economic events throug 


t 
Tt 


out the country. 





Mr. CLrevencer. If there were some way in which to get some of 
this Information to those who should get it, I think that would be of 
service to the labor organization man who is often deceived. I know 
from the way they talk to you that they think somebody is getting 
rich off of them, vet you could not get them to change places with one 
of these agricultural producers with his double hours and the less 
ncome he has. You would have to draft him to do it. 

But it is something that we will be thinking about pretty soon. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Aandahl / 

Mr. Aanpant. From the discussion that has just taken place, I 
ve a feeling that perhaps this chart gives an unfair presentation 
of farmers’ Increase In income if we were to interpret it in terms of 
net income, Am I correct in that assumption / 

Mr. Meru an. Youare referring now tothe chart on page 64 

Mr. Aanpaun. Yes. 

Mr. Mernan. Well, that is not a constant purchasing power figure. 
It is a figure of relative change printed on a yearly basis, as we state 
here over the period for 1929 to 1949. It does give a comparison in 
dollars of the change which has occurred in the average annual earn 
igs of each of these occupations over the period mentioned. 

Mr. AANbAHL, Is that net earnings or gross earnings 4 

Mr. Meenan. They are earnings in dollars; they are net in the sense 
of what they have received. They are not adjusted in terms of pur 
chasing power. 

Mr. Aanpann. That is, in the case of the farmer, from his gross 
earnings vou deduct his operating expenses before you use the figure 

Mr. Mrenan. Insofar as the total income of the farmer is con 
erned, yes, we compute the income of the farmer on the basis of his 
net income after the payment of all expenses, so that in the national 
ncome account what we are giving is the income of the so-called fac- 
tors of production; that is, labor, entrepreneurs, corporations where 
we have a corporate form of organization, but it is all put in on a net 


PF basis after depreciation, after all expenses. It is income left in the 


ase of the farmer after deducting his expenses of farming, and after 
deducting the depreciation on his equipment and his buildings. 

Mr. Aanpant. The point T wanted to make was that if there was 
inv degree of inequality in the way the farmer’s position is presented 
n this chart. it would be unfortunate that there is such a chart graphi- 
ally skyrocketing his position because most people are—or the big 
bulk of the people, would look at such a chart and draw their conclu 
sion and not take the time to read the discussion that goes with it and 
the explanation of the facts. 

Mr. Mrruan. That is true. Of course, vou understand that this 
hart deals with the average person engaged on the farm and not the 
ncome of the farm operator alone. 

Mir. AANDANL, I haven’ had enough time to eel into the study of 
he presentation at all, and Tam asking my questions pretty much 
on the basis of assumptions. 

Mir. Merran. In the national income volume which I have before 
He (perhaps vou have had a COp\ of it since the book has been ont 

Ice August ‘ if Vou haven't. we W il] be elad to furnish you one), Vou 


find that we there show the changes in the income derived by 
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employees, by corporations, by entrepreneurs on the farm ani 
other lines of business, and we give the shifting position of the various: 
groups throughout the entire period. 

We have to keep in mind that any base period that you use has 
disadvantages. We have used the base of 1929 not because we regar( 
it as ideal, but because it happened to be the starting point at whic! 
we started compiling the figures. 

In looking at any comparison of change from a base period, there- 
fore, you have to take into account the relative position in that base 
period. 

The year 1929 was one of relatively full employment, at least ee 
the collapse in the fall of the year. It is a fact, of course, that © 
the period of the twenties the farming industry had been on a decli 
ing plane relative to the over-all position of the country as a pick 

In other words, subsequent to World War I, with the surpluses of 
farm products and the loss of export markets in Europe as a result 
of the war, and so on, farm markets were relatively depressed «1 
farm prices were depressed relative to other prices. The result was 
that the relationship of the prices of farm products to other prices 
went down during that period, as we all know. 

In the period of 1929 not every industry was at its peak. The 
electric power industry, for example, was booming at the time, but 
the farm industry was relatively depressed. 

Mr. Cievencer. And it stayed depressed until 1942. 

Mr. Meenan. Yes; up until the beginning of the war it oecupied 
a position which was low relative to the movement of the general 
economy. 

Of course, the relationship of farm prices to prices paid by farmers 
in the early forties was considerably below:100 percent of the base 
relationship, and it was not until the war that that percentage moved 
up. During the war, of course, it moved up, I guess, as high as 107 or 
LOS percent of parity. 

In the national income volume we have all of these things spelled 
out throughout the entire period of about 22 years from 1929 on. It 
shows the relative movements of the various industries throughout 
that period, the relative declines and the recoveries and the positio! 
jn any one period. 

Mr. Aanpant. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Since there has been a number of questions directed 
at the chart on page 6, and since the record may be fully understood, 
we shall insert the chart by picture at this point. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


PERCENT INCREASE IN EARNINGS PER PERSON 
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Orrick oF INpUsTRY AND COMMERCE 
WITNESS 
H. B. McCOY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the Office of Industry and Commerce, whi 


appears in our set of justifications beginning at page 615, which pay 


we shall insert in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to may be found on the facing page.) 


Mr. Rooney. Page 615 of the justifications indicates that the reques 


is fora net increase in the amount of $45.400, an increase to the ext: 
of 12 positions. 

Mr. McCoy, do you have a general statement to make with regard 1 
this item 4 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a written statement, | 
I would like to make a general statement. 

Mr. Roonry. You had better do some talking about this, parti 
larly about the 12 positions. 


Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, as you have indicated, the estimate fo 
this office is a total of S28S5.200, an increase of 845.400 over the current 


fiscal year. This represents a program increase of $70,000 in one ar 
and decreases in others, amounting to the net amount of $45,400, 

I should remark that the three divisions which Tam discussing het 
are the three divisions that remain in this office after the transfer ove 


a year ago of the other parts of this office to the National Productio: 


“Agency. 
FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. You might at this point briefly explain the function 


ot your office. 
Mr. McCoy. The three remaining divisions of this office are devote 


io area development, to commodity standards, and to trade association 


activities. 


INCREASE FOR AREA DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


The Area Development. Division in which we have asked for t! 
program increase is devoted to such matters as assistance to commitil 
ties and areas which are seeking defense industries. 

We ask in that increase facilities to assist the hundreds of commun 


ties which hi ave organize dl groups who eithe ‘come to Washington Ql 


otherwise appear here before official bodies in the interest of develo) 
ing or securing defense activities in their conmunity. There 
one place at the moment where they can get advice and guidance wit 
regard to the total job to be done. 

So we propose with this increase to prepare for such groups, sin] 


wuides as to what the Federal Government can and cannot do to assis! 
in locating defense activities in any one region; to help them develo 


necessary materials and the presentation of the potentialities and 1 
sources of their communities on which a defense industry can be base: 
and to render such other assistance as they may need in connection ¥ 
defense activities. For example, where the curtailment of nonde f 
industries and the curtailment of civilian type industries resul 


requireme nls 


a, 
= 
vA 








unemployment or the dislocation of industry, the purpose will jv. : 
help them find ways and means of overcoming that situation. 


in ca 
regio 
SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE AREA , . 

pee 

Mr. Rooney. On behalf of Mr. Flood, who is officially engaged els. In 
where at the moment, I think I should ask what, if anything, is being Asso 
done in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa., area, which is one of the!!! 
so-called bad spots insofar as employment is concerned, of al 

Mr. McCoy. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is one of the areas whic!) hy S14 
suffered for some time from unemployment. The defense program ®’*! 
itself, that is, in terms of materials and the allocation of materials fe Vo" 
could not. be of very much help since they had a limited amount o! 
industry in the area. 

An endeavor has been made to get the defense contractors, and the M 
defense Department procurement people together, to encourage in that me! 
area either contracting or subcontracting to the existing industries, uno 
and to encourage plants or corporations having defense work, looking M 
for spots to expand, to consider that area as a potential for building | GS 
additions to the productive capacity. 

Some results have come from these efforts although as yet they have 
not been very substantial. 


NEW RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


The President some months ago set up two additional committees, 
the Arkansas, White, and Red River Interagency Committee and the 
New England-New York Interagency Committee, to prepare compre. 
hensive reports on the development of those areas and the resources }) 
those areas. 

The Department of Commerce was included among the agencies 
assigned to this task, the others being the Corps of Engineers, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Feder! 
Power Commission, and the Federal Security Agency. 

Our Area Development Division represents the Department on tw 
of those interagency committees and is engaged in the development 0! 
economic statistics and an economic base survey used by all of thi 
agencies in preparing this comprehensive plan for flood control, power, 
and agricultural resources. 

Part of the additions we have asked for here, the larger part. | 
should say, is for functions in connection with those two interage) 
committees. We have, I believe, another 2 years in which to complet 
and report to the Congress on comprehensive plans for both tho 
areas. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The other part of the program increase in the same Division. 1! 
Area Development Division, is for assistance to State planning 1 
development agencies with whom we have worked for a great man) 
vears including not only chambers of commerce of the States and Stat 
departments of commerce, but other types of official organization 
which are now concerned as communities are, in developing the ece- 
nomic structure of their State largely through defense activities. an! 
also in extending services to manufacturers and to the defense age! 
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in connection with the further expansion of industries in areas and 
regions. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the area in which the program increase has 
been projected. 

In the other two Divisions, the Commodity Standards and the Trade 
Associations Divisions, we are proposing a decrease of small amounts. 
Inthe case of the Commodity Standards Division it is a small decrease 
of about $8,000, and in the Trade Associations Division a decrease of 
$14,000, in the latter case reducing the personnel in that Division from 
five to two in order to carry on minimum activities in trade association 
work. 


GRADES AND SALARIES OF ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


Mr. Roonry. As to the request that the staff of the Area Develop- 
nent Division be tripled from 8 to 24, what are the grades and the 
amounts of salary involved in the request ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. In the case of the new positions, there would be three at 
GS-18. two at GS-12, seven at GS-9, and four at GS-4. 


TRANSFER TO BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice at page 621 that you propose an increase of 
820,000 for “Other contractural services.” 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; that is part of our program increase for these 
two river-basin committees. We are asking the Census Bureau to 
compile basic data for the use of all the agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this for the purpose of transfer to the Bureau of the 
Census ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; it is for the transfer to the Bureau of the 
Census for population estimates, employment estimates, and other 
basic economic information regarding these two areas for the use of 
all six agencies on the committee. 

Heretofore it has been the practice in these interagency committees 
for each agency to make its own estimates of population, of industry, 
and of other matters that all are concerned with in the project. 

We feel that by utilizing this amount of $20,000 to be transferred 
tothe Bureau of the Census they will do that for all the agencies con- 
cerned at a greater decrease in cost to everyone involved. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to the Office of 
Industry and Commerce ¢ 

Mr. CLevencer. The only thing that occurs to me is that there are 
quite a few new offices and only a few privates in these positions. 


QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED 


Mr. Roonry. In that connection, may I ask the witness what the job 
titles are of these GS-13’s ad GS-12’s. 

Mr. McCoy. The title of the GS-13’s is economic analyst. 

Mr, Rooney. What are the qualifications of an economic analyst? 

Mr. McCoy. Generally speaking, at that grade the individual must 
be a graduate of a college, having majored in economics, and must have 
had experience in private business or in Government in this kind of 
work, either in business, industry, or trade. 
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Mr. Rooney. What are the job titles of the GS—12’s/ 

Mr. McCoy. Business specialists. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the qualifications for those? Are 
college graduates / 

Mr. McCoy. Not necessarily. They need not necessarily have 1) 
formal college training, but they are required to have had experi; 
in business, in some line of business or industry. 

Mr. Roonry. What sort of experience? 

Mr. McCoy. Either in production or sales or other activities of tha 
sort in positions with a salary in private business commensurate wit 
what they are being offered in Government, 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Aandahl ? 


OBJECTIVE FOR RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Aanpann. What is the basic objective of the river-basin studies 
that are to be made by this coordinated committee being set up at tly 
present time / 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Congressman, as you know, the Government fo 
many years has been spending large sums of money on river bas! 
development, building dams, controlling floods, installing power sta- 
tions, all for the purpose of economic development. There has no’ 
been, as a rule, coordination of the efforts of all the agencies. Tha: 
has been desired. 

For example, the Corps of Engineers has one specific responsibilit 
hy law in connection with river-basin development. The Federa 
Power Commission has another type of responsibility with respect | 
power. The Interior Department, through its Bureau of Information, 
lias other responsibilities under law. In order to effect complete 
ordination in the activities of these agencies which have statutory au 
thority generally in the same field, the President has decided that 1 
best that all agencies work together in the development of a progra 
for an entire river basin, rather than to do it piecemeal by each agen 
taking a part or each agency conducting its own program. 

The result should be that all factors affecting the project or a rivi 
basin are brought together at one time, and the plan resulting fro 
their combined studies over a period of time results in the best a 
most utilitarian type of project for the development of the are 
whether that be industrial development for power, agricultural flo 
control, soil erosion, control of water, and other things of that sort 

Mr. Aanpann. IT might add that IT was a member of the Misso 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee for about 414 vears, and T am 
much interested in what you have in mind. 

Mr. McCoy. These two committees are to make their reports to | 
Congress, | believeoin 1953 or 1954. The Congress will then have li 
fore it the reports from all of the agencies concerned with this sor' 
of thing, and will have before it, we hope, agreed-upon programs | 
the entire basin over a period of time. 

Mr. Aanpanur. Do you have any specific objectives in mind wit! 
spect to the type of organization that there should be in the basu 
accomplish the purposes after you have made the study / 





Mr. McCoy. No. sir. The interagency committees will not direct 
ny attention to the type of organization to carry out the planning 
that might be presented. 

The planning will, of course, indicate the type of structures, the 
haracter of the development, the economic potentials—that happens 
to be our particular part—and the industrial potentials that could be 
expected to be realized from such a development. 

But the committee will not go into any type of organization to 

— BRearry out that over-all plan. 
that Mr. Aanpaum. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have specific authority in law for this 4 

Mr. McCoy. No. sir: there is no specific authority In the le@rslation 

Mr. Rooney. What is your authority / 

Mr. McCoy. The authority is the general authority of the statutory 

respecting the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. There is no language in this appropriation bill which 
vould give vou the authority, that is. in the proposed bill 4 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman. I don’t feel Tam competent to answel 
that except to say that [T beheve that the statutory authority 

Mr. Cawnry. There is no language in the appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 


fi 
aS Orrice oF Inrernationan TRvo 
st 
no’ WITNESSES 
LORING K. MACY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
lit WALLACE S. THOMAS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
- INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
rv KARL L. ANDERSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNA- 
” TIONAL TRADE 
REX A. ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF INTERNA- 
1. TIONAL TRADE 


Mr. Rooney. The next item. gentlemen, is for the Office of Interna 
tional Prade, which appears at page 624 of the justifications, 

Phis page, which contains a summary of the requirements for the 
romotion of mndustry and trade. will be inserted in the record at this 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Page 624 of the justifications indicates a decrease to 
the extent of $14,300 in the request for this office in the coming fiscal 
year. 

’ Mr. Macy, do you have a prepared statement to present to the com- 
mittee, or will you make an oral statement / 

Mr. Macy. Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement for the 
trecord. I will not take the time of the committee to read it at this 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert Mr. Macy’s statement in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


When I appeared before this committee last vear, I indicated in some detail 
the redirection of efforts and activities that was taking place in the Office of 
juternational Trade in order that we might make the greatest possible contri- 

ition to the mobilization effort. I am now here to report that the necessary 

mversion is complete. All activities that could be dispensed with have been 
iminated; other operations that could make a valuable contribution to defense 
ijectives have been fully revamped to meet that need; export controls and re- 
lated functions have. been further improved and have been geared in with the 
allocation and priority system. The work now being done by the Office of 
International Trade constitutes a program designed to assure the maintenance 
fa flow and composition of foreign trade which is necessary to carry out the 
policy objectives of the United States in building up our own strength and the 
strength of our allies in the free world. 

In a free economy, the achievement of these objectives depends primarily upon 
he initiative of private business and industry; the role of the Government is 
mited. Apart from such direct controls as are necessary to assure the proper 
irection of private efforts, the significant responsibility of the Government is to 
ssemble and to provide necessary information to businessmen and others so that 
their decisions may be well-grounded and their actions effective. 

Experience since the start of the Korean conflict has demonstrated anew the 
essons learned in the war that in revamping our foreign trade to meet these 
emergeney objectives, the facilities and services of the Department of Commerce 
ire of continuing importance under conditions of defense rearmament. During 
the last war, it was necessary to step up the international trade activities of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce so as to provide the emergency 
igencies as well as private foreign traders who in war as in peace carry on the 
najor part of our foreign trade activities, with the necessary information, 

\ good example of a facility which is proving in this way to be extremely val- 
uable in the mobilization program is our commercial intelligence information. 
Over the years we have built up an extensive, carefully compiled, and organized 

dy of information about individual firms throughout the world which do busi- 

ss in foreign trade. This information has been very useful to American busi- 
ness concerns. At the present time it is proving to be even more useful for im- 
ortant Government purposes. We now have in operation arrangements under 
which the checking of consignees shown on export license applications is cen- 
zed in our Commercial Intelligence Division so that the most skiliful and 
ffeetive kind of checking can be done as a matter of routine. Not only does this 
greatly reduce the possibility of undesirable leakage or diversion of United States 
exports to the wrong hands, but also it helps to avoid the danger that damage 
might be done to innocent people by the denial—or by the granting—of export 
censes on the basis of inaccurate or incomplete information about consignees. 
It should be pointed out, also, that our commercial intelligence files are being 
regularly and increasingly used by the Treasury Department and, of course, 
vy the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The improvements in export controls to which T have already referred in a 
general way affect all phases of those operations. Controls over strategic 
commodities have been tightened materially so as to provide stronger guaranty 
that exports of these commodities do not go to the Soviet bloc. Exports to 
mmunist China and North Korea, of course, are still prohibited entirely. 
Controls over exports of commodities for reasons of short supply have been 
extended over a much wider range of goods as, with the stepping up of the defense- 
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production program, more commodities have come into tight supply. ‘hes mautio 
controls safeguard the domestic economy against undue drain through expe than 
and at the same time help to channel what supplies are available for exy It 1 
to friendly countries and to hands and uses in which they will do the mos no sul 
good. We consider it important that our exports of scarce commodities to oth sum 1 
countries Should make the maximum contribution to mutual defense and priath 
expanding the production of critical materials needed in the United Stat In | 
Procedures have been worked out with the defense production agencies by wh it for 
our export controls are properly meshed with their priority and allocation essen 
trols. These procedures have been so designed as to keep operations as simny 
as possible not merely for the Office of International Trade but for all t vod 
your 
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agencies, 

Turning now to that part of our work which is financed by the Offices 
International Trade’s share of regular budget of the Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce, I wish to emphasize the fact that our request is limit 
to essentials. The functions which have preved to be particularly import; 
under defense conditions (and muy require strengthening if the situat 
worsens) are by far the predominant part of this work. They include: 

(1) Expeditious compilation and analysis of United States trade statist 
performed in the International Economic Analysis Division : 

(2) Assembly of statistical information about and analysis of the product 
consumption, and foreign trade of other countries whether friendly, neutral, « 
unfriendly : 

(3) Maintenance of basie information about and analysis of economic co {- 
tions abroad in friendly, neutral, and unfriendly countries ; i 

(4) Expeditious processing of information about and analysis of contr potheiee 
foreign countries affecting trade. carel 

The foregoing items 2, 3, and 4 are performed on an area or individual : (3 
country basis in the geographic divisions ~~ 

\ 


(5) Commercial intelligence information as to particular firms, a oma 
function of the Intelligence and Service Divisions au 
Under emergency conditions as at present, statistical information about a plexi 
analysis of trade and related matters, whether derived from our oWn. sources (a 
or from returns of foreign countries, is necessary for a wide variety of purposes to wi 
including (a) as a basis for estimating the import requirements of friendly a numil 
neutral countries, and hence for determining the proper allocatious for expert ment 
from the United States, (b) the light they throw on the resources available li 
unfriendly countries, (¢) the light they throw on the strength and weakness: eXpo 
of friendly countries, and (7) the necessary information they provide to gn vidu 
the conduct of programs designed to develop sources for the import of strateg Borie 
ommodities, as well as the conduct of any preclusive buying program that cont 
he adopted, is tO 
only 


On 
whic 


La 
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Whether in war or in peace, both the Government and the private trad 
vho conduet the bulk of our foreign-trade operations need a considerable amoun! 
of information about conditions abroad. The Government must know conditior 
abroad to judge the effectiveness of programs designed to bolster friendly co ee 
tries as well as activities carried on to injure unfriendly countries. Privat deat! 
traders must know business conditions abroad in order to export and import 
well as to carry on business activities abroad 

Under present conditions, other countries find it necessary to adopt and 
tensify a wide variety of controls, both those dealing directly with foreign 1 
such as export, import, and exchange controls, and those having a more indirt 
impact such as price, rationing, and credit controls. If the private trader 
to continue to do business abroad and thus continue the United States po 
of carrying on as much of trade as is possible through private channels 
must know these regulations in detail so as to know the legal conditions und 
which he must conduct his business and so as to assess their impact on his bus 
ness. The Government alo needs te know these regulations and their effects 
help its efforts to assist friendly countries in maintaining their economies 
maximum strength in the interests of the common effort. 

Information about individual firms doing business abroad has heen found 
necessary in both World War T and World War If in order to make sure 
supplies exported from this country are not transshipped to unfriendly ¢ 
tries and are not diverted to fifth-column purposes. In the present defets 
cmergenecy, as T have pointed ont, such information is proving increasingly 
able for urgent economic defense purposes. In addition, if the private t! 
is to continue as he must to perform his economic function, he must have it 
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mation about possible trade contacts, in more detail and on a more selective basis 
than he requires during more ordinary times. 

It is assumed for purposes of this appropriation request that there will be 
yo substantial over-all increase in workload in 1953 over the present level. The 
sum requested, $1,667,300, represents a decrease of $14,300 from the 1952 appro 
priation. It provides for a personnel level slightly less than the present. 

In commenting now upon the appropriation request for export control, I take 
t for granted that the maintenance of effective export controls at this time is 
essential to our national and international interests. They are the means by 
which we protect our Own supplies of important scarce materials, and at the same 
time they assure that amounts allowed for export go where they can do the most 
good both for our friends abroad and for ourselves through promotion of essential 
wports. They are also the means whereby we regulate properly the export of 
strategic goods which might contribute to the military strength of potential 
enemies. In a very real sense, these controls are an integral component of the 
total mobilization program. 

The budget submission for export control for the fiscal year 1953 represents 
, conservative estimate of its needs, consistent with a sound administration of 
he Export Control Act. A brief summary of the subinission indicates the 
following: 

(1) During fiscal year 19538, it is expected that the workload will be com 
parable in complexity to that of fiscal 1952, and will increase in volume about 
10 percent. 

(2) Based upon the above premise, personnel requirements have been deter 
mined wherever possible by actual measurement of past productivity as related 
ty expected workload. Where definitive measurement is not possible, we have 
carefully weighed past operating experience and expected workload 

(3) We are therefore requesting approximately the same nuinber of positions 
for fiscal year 1953 as represented by the employment ceiling for fiscal year 1952. 

These conclusions are substantiated in more detail, as follows: 

(1) Workload—trVhe principal factors which determine the volume and com 
plexity of workload are: 

(a) The number of commodities controlled and the number of destinations 
towhich shipments must be reaulated —One measure of the size of the job is the 
number of commodities controlled and the number of destinations to which ship 
ments must be individually licensed, since they, in turn, determine the volume 
of license applications that must be reviewed and processed In veneral, all 
exports (except to Canada) of so-called positive-list Commodities must be indi- 
idually licensed. Commodities on the positive list fall into two main cate 
gories: Those of the highest strategic or supply significance, which are under 
control to all destination; and commodities of lesser significance, particularly 
sto the possibility of transshipment to unfriendly areaas, Which are controlled 
only to destinations outside the Western Hemisphere. 

On January 1, 1951, there were 1.280 commodity items on the Positive List, of 
which 766 were controlled to all destinations. As of jannary 1, 1952, there were 
165 Commodity items on the Positive List. of which 1,172 were controlled to all 
lestinations. It should be noted that the total composition of the Positive List 
as increased by 20 percent during this period, and the number of commodities 
ontrolled to all destinations has increased by something over 50 percent 

It is expected that this trend will continue during fiscal year 1959. 

(h) Volume of export trade in the controlled commodities.— The current trend 
fexport trade in controlled commodities is upward, and this fact is retlected in 
he increased number of applications for export license. For example, the daily 
Werage application intake in September, October, and Noveniber 1950, was ap 
proximately 1,600; whereas the daily intake figure for the same months in 1951 
vas approximately 5,000, 

It is expected that this trend will continue, and we have therefore based our 
iulget submission for fiscal 1958 on an expected intake of 3.500 applications per 
ay 

(¢) Complerities of operation.—Since the beginning of the Korea conflict and 
the mobilization program, the job of export control has increased in scope and 
iplexity. Basically, the reasons for this are to be found in the participation 
f the export-control agency with other governmental agencies and private in 
lustry in the program of mobilization and national preparedness. Some of the 
irect operating effects follow : 

Short supply licensing.—Accelerated military procurement for current 
ise and for stockpile has increased the demand in this country for many ma 
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terials. Export demand has also risen as some foreign governments rel 
previously held dollars in order to procure equipment and materials for whic) 
shortages were anticipated or which were needed in their own mobilization jy, 
grams. It has, therefore, become necessary to control exports of many short 
supply commodities to all destinations in order to protect the domestic eco: 
and to preserve adequate supplies for military production. Export controjs 
have been extended to almost all items whose domestic distribution and us¢ 
restricted by the National Production Authority, the Department of Agricultur 
and other agencies operating under the Defense Production Act. 

This extension of control because of short supply has increased the volume oj 
work and has also made the job of control much more complex, particularly fo; 
such basic commodities as steel, copper, and aluminum, which are distributed 
under the controlled materials plan. There is also an increased need to examine 
in detail information on the essential needs of friendly foreign countries for our 
scarce materials and to consider the uses to which they will be put in order to 
establish the minimum limits within which such exports can be restricted with. 
out reducing the contribution which these countries are making to the mobiliza. 
tion program. 

It is expected that this task will continue during fiscal 1953. 

(2) Supply and priority assistance.—As friendly foreign countries are in. 
tegrated into the mobilization program and as supplies of many commodities in 
the United States become scarcer, it has become necessary to use priority assist- 
ance to secure the prompt delivery of certain specialized-production equipment 
and other materals either (1) to assure the production of raw materials for 
shipment to the United States, (2) to facilitate production under the mutual 
defense program, or (3) for necessary supporting services. 

As an indication of the volume of work in the area of priority and supply 
assistance, from April through December 1951, approximately 2,500 cases were 
presented for spot priority assistance alone, of which 1,500, considered to meet 
the three end-uses named above, were submitted to the National Production 
Authority for action. The majority have received supply assistance. 

(2) Strategic licensing —lI stated earlier that we have brought about a genera 
tightening in our controls over exports of strategic commodities. Although it 
would be inappropriate to discuss in concrete detail the specific measures that 
have been taken, it can be stated that these measures are in part designed | 
cope with the difficult and sometimes awkward problem of avoiding exports of 
strategic commodities from this country which would have the effect of enabling 
friend!y importing countries to increase, in turn, exports to the Soviet bloc of 
the same commodities from their own production. In part, also, the measures 
taken have been developed for the purpose of coping effectively with one or 
another part of the very intricate problem of possible transshipment. These 
measures frequently involve rather elaborate handling of applications on a case- 
by-case basis. They are necessarily time-consuming. But there is no practicable 
alternative to this if we are to do a good job. 

Since the enactment of the so-called Battle Act, pertaining to United States 
activities with respect to the strategic export controls of other countries, we hav 
been doing our part toward helping the Administrator of the Mutual Securit) 
Agency get that work under way. The program being developed under his gen- 
eral guidance should provide a very considerable support for our own efforts i! 
the operation of United States controls. 

(4) Budgetary requirements.—The budget estimate substantiates in deta’ 
personnel needs as related to expected workload. Actual past productivity dat 
have been the basis for computing such needs wherever possible. 

Our appropriation for the fiseal year 1952 made provision fer some increas 
of personnel to meet the marked increase of workload. The appropriation 
quested for 1953 provides for the maintenance through the full fiscal year oi 
the level of personnel now authorized under the 1952 budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Macy, do you wish to comment on the high lights 
of your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Macy. I might generally comment very briefly that the Office o! 
International Trade has two major operations outside of the expor' 
control operations. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


One is the commercial intelligence part of the office. We are the 
‘center of information about individual foreign traders both in the 
United States and abroad. During normal times that information 
Fis quite valuable to the export-import trade in the United States, as 
well as to some of the other agencies of the Government. 

During a time such as now, an emergency, that information is of 
‘creat value to the Government in connection with our own export- 
control operations and the operations of several other agencies that 
use intelligence information. 

Specifically, in connection with our own operation of export control, 
we have centralized all of the consignee checking in an investigation 
fof individual exports in one place, and we are using this vast amount 
of information that has been collected over the last several years about 
individual traders for the administration of that program. 

It is basic information that can be used for that and for other 
purposes. 

FOREIGN INFORMATION 


In our so-called geographic divisions, we are considered the center 
. economic and commercial information about other countries and 
‘their dealings with the United States and with each other. That in- 
| formation is quite valuable over the years. It has been very valuable 
both to the export-import community of the United States and to other 
(iovernment agencies. 
| Now, we have converted that to purposes for the present emergency. 
Individual exporters and importers are finding it more and more difli- 
cult to deal in their trades because of increased controls, increased 
laws, and regulations of countries throughout the world. We collect 
and publicize among traders accurate information concerning such 
controls. 

In addition we have available other types of information that they 
can obtain from us so as to continue to be a sound part of international 
trade. 

In other words, it is our objective to keep the trade of the United 
States with other countries in the hands of private traders, and we feel 
that only through doing a good minimum job of supplying informa- 
tion to them, can we keep their operations sound and effective. That 
gets right into the matter of imports of materials that are greatly 
needed by this country in our defense effort. It also gets directly into 
the mobilization efforts of other countries. 

That information has also been of great value to the operation of 
various other programs. For example, we were called upon to make 

individual country studies in connection with the operation of the 
ae Kem amendment and now in connection with the admin- 
stration of the so-called Battle Act. 

Our operations are valuable also in providing basis for advice to 
he Secretary in connection with his dealings with NSC, NAC, and 
other Government bodies. 

We feel that we have made a very successful transformation from 
the so-called peacetime operation to become a useful contributing 
factor in the present defense effort. 
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COMPARATIVE DECREASE IN OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, Mr. Macy, will you please tell the comumitt 
how it is that although in 1952 you had an appropriation of 41,65), 
600, and 283 positions, which, under this proposed budget are to |y 
reduced to 252 positions, a decrease of 31 positions, there is no atten 
ant decrease in the amount for other objects, the decrease being 0) 
tothe extent of 83,000. 

Mr. Macy. I might comment upon a few of the other object itenis 

Mr. Rooney. Now, will you just explain that and stay with it/ 

Mr. Macy. Using that as a specific example, we have found—— 

Mr. Rooney. You have a specific problem, not an example. 

Mr. Macy. All right. 

We have found it necessary, in publicizing the information from the 
Foreign Service and from other sources, to put that out to the trad 
in the same form pretty much as it comes to us; whereas in the past, 
we thought it necessary to rework it to be sure it was correct. 

We are now getting that material out pretty much as it comes 
so that the publication part of expenditure on other objects does noi 
decrease to the extent that the personnel does. We are using: less 


people in smoothing up the material. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. How did vou arrive at the figure of 526,000 for cor 
munication services? Was that not arrived at on a per capita basis! 
Mr. Rex Anprerson. That consists of a normal switchboard charge, 
the cost of telegrams, and all communication costs. 
Mr. Rooney. Wasn't that arrived at on a per capita basis / 
Mr. Rex ANDERSON. Not necessarily. fig) 
Mr. Roonry. How much did you have for this purpose in 1951! BB pay, 
Mr. Rex Anperson. Approximately the same figure, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. What was it in 19484 
Mr. Rex Anperson. I don’t have that before me, sir. TI can supply 
that forthe record. 
Mr. Roonry. Please furnish that for the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


$350, 220 
23, 398 
25, 964 


On March 6, 1950, there was a general rate increase in cost of certain 
phone equipmerft and services such as dial equipment, switchboard positi 
line finders, trunk lines, service connections, and so forth. 

On April 25, 1950, 400 lines were added to the Commerce switchboard wh 
increased the cost of switchboard positions and dial equipment for the wi 
Department, and, accordingly, the OIT pro rata share 

On March 11, 1951, three positions of switchboard (600 lines) were added 
the Commerce switchboard, which again increased the OTT pro rata share 


such costs 
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Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to travel, is that not also on a per 
capita basis 4 

Mr. Macy. The travel program is on the basis of a planned amount 
of travel necessary, both foreign and domestic, to accomplish the 
iob. It is not related specifically to a number of people. 

Mr. Rooney. That is probably the one exception in the whole 
hudget of Department of Commerce ? 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


What about supplies and materials, $11,700, the same amount in 
both years, although you are decreasing the number of actual posi- 
tions by 8314 How do you account for that é 

Mr. Rex ANnprerson. Well, there is a slight increase in the cost of 
‘those supplies. 

Mr. Rooney. But not to the extent that would be indicated here: 
Fisn't that sof Why didn’t you decrease supplies and materials com- 
parat ively ¢ 

Mr. Rex ANperson. Well that is based on a per capita expenditure 
of $35 per employee just for the ordinary miscellaneous office supplies. 

Mr. Rooney. Thirty-five dollars an employee ? 

Mr. Rex Anperson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That is conservative, but still you have not accounted 
for 31 less employees insofar as a decrease in supphes and materials 
is concerned, 

Mr. Kart Anperson. IT think you have reference to the nun»ber of 
positions, rather than the average actual number of employees in the 
figure you have cited. The average number of employees that we 
have had through 1952 is 257, and we contemplate an average num 
ber of only nine less, I think it ts. 

Mr. Macy. Yes, 248. 

Mr. Kari Anprerson. So that the reduction in the number of peo 
pleon the job there is not too much. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Office 
of International Trade? 


PRINTING AND DUPLICATING 


Mr. Cievencer. Is there anything which helps to sustain this item 
of “Printing and duplicating” ¢ 

Mr. Macy. Do you have the figures on that, Mr. Anderson / 

Mr. Rex Anperson. The Foreign Commerce Weekly is on a sub- 
scription basis, and there are around 9,000 present subscribers to the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

Mr. CLevencer. That amounts to about how much ? 

Mr. Rex Anperson. About $81,000, 

Mr. Crevencer. Is that the principal amount you recover? 

Mr. Roonry. Let us have that again. What was that figure / 

Mr. Rex Anperson. Our publication Foreign Commerce Weekly 
goes out on a subseription basis at 89 a subseription, and we have ap- 
proximately 9,000 subscribers on an annual basis, so that there is a 
ecovery to miscellaneous receipts of S81.000 from that source. 
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Mr. Rooney. And printing and reproduction insofar as thai 
concerned, as indicated on page 630, is in the amount of $65,000. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is that returned to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Rex Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Macy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. It struck me that the thing had not been properly 
prorated, Mr. Chairman, considering the decline in the number of 
employees as asked for. It seemed to me that some of those items 
ought to be changed. 

Mr. Macy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, in connection with the )) 
formation that we are putting out, that we do not now edit it fo 
errors and so forth. The trade has stated time and time again thai 
if we could get that information out quickly and get it out that way, 
in spite of the fact that there may be some errors in it, they would 
prefer to have it that way rather than not to get it at all. So we are 
putting it out in a volume similar to what we did before, but we are 
doing less work on it in Washington. 


TELEGRAMS AND TELEPHONES 


Mr. CLevencer. I was interested in what sort of a check, consicer- 
ing that the items are about as big as they were before, you have on 
the use of telegrams and telephones. Do you have a check to see thiat 
those services are not misused or are used economically? Is thiere 
anybody paying attention to that? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. We allow telegrams and communications of thi 
type only if approved by a supervisor. 

Mr. Rex ANperson. Every long-distance telephone call has to be 
approved by the division chief in advance of making the call. 

Mr. Cievencer. And you take some steps in the line of brevity to- 
ward cutting costs? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. I might add to that, Mr. Congressman, that. quite 
a few of our calls are made collect to a businessman who has asked 
for information by telephone. When he does that, we call him back 
collect. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think that is as it should be. That is all, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cawtry. Mr. Chairman, may I say that there was a misimpres 
sion given the committee with respect to the return of that $81,000 to 
the Treasury. I want the record to show clearly that that full amount 
does not go to the Treasury because the Superintendent of Documents 
has to obtain certain of his expenses from that. A portion of it «oes 
get back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Macy. But it does not get back to the Office of Internationa! 
Trade? 

Mr. Cawrry. That is correct. 
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WITNESSES 


CARLTON HAYWARD, DIRECTOR, FIELD OFFICE SERVICE 
ROBERT NEWLAND, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, FIELD OFFICE SERVICE 


of Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual 
{ propriation or estimate _ - $2, 155, 000 


erred to “Expenses of defense production, Executive 








} Office of the President’? pursuant to Publie Law 45, ap- 
i June 2, 1951 . —75, 000 
x 
ty, 
wid Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2. 080, 000 
cg ed supplemental due to pay increase; 
are ‘eimbursements from other recounts 1, 488 
ine lotal available for obligation “ 2, O81, 488 
rated balance, estimated savings —95, 810 
Obligations incurred ___- 5 ; : 1, 985, 678 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Departmental salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce”’ 115, 000 
: otal obligations = 2,100, 678 
e] 
i) ~ 
Lat Obligations by activities 
ert 
Description 1951 actual 
| 
Administration $349, 910 
Promotion of industry and trade 1, 740. 768 
fotal obligations. 2, 100, 678 
Obligations by objects 
i f iii a a a 
AOU Object classification 1951 actual 
ict 
number of permanent positions -- 382 
\f rage number of all employees 357 
re Salaries and grades 
neral schedule grades: 
ps Average salary a $4, S818 
Average grade GS-7.4 
onal services 
Permanent positions $1, 715, 060 
t Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Total personal services 1. 715. 060 
ivel 22, 520 
ransportation of things 3, 243 
" mmunication services 9, 361 
nts and utility services RI RAS 
nting and reproduction 180, 61 


her contractual services 6, 539 


pplies and materials 41, 169 
uipment 9, AB4 
ves and assessments 756 


lotal obligations 2, 100, 678 
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1952 estimate 


, 953, 000 


, 953, 000 
125. 000 


2, 076, 000 


, 076, 000 


076, 000 


i) 


| 1952 estimate 


$381, 500 
1, 694, 500 


076, 000 


1952 estimate 


1,716 
24, 000 

,, OOO 

$5, 000 

1, 000 
230, OOO 
5. 000 


O00 


45, 000 
5. O00 
, OO 


» O76. 000 


1953 esti 
$1, 96 
1, OF 


1, 965, 


1, 965 


1953 estime 


1, 965, 


5 O00 


, 000 


O00 


000 


000 


ite 


$381, 500 

1, 583, 500 

1, 65, 000 
1953 estimate 
324 

1) 





5, 000 


O00 


8, 000 
5, 000 


000 


», OOO 


Ooo 


5, 000 


1, 965 


Oo 


OOO 





Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $147, 240 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 1, 234 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 985, 678 


Potal 2, 134, 152 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 1, 488 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 144, OSS 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 170 


Potal expenditures 1, O87, 809 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 147, 980 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increase 


1, 839, 829 


1952 estimate | 1953 es 


$144, 685 $ 

2, 076, 000 1, % 

2, 220, 685 2 
171, 910 


775 J 


2, O48, 775 







1, 800, 094 | 1,811, 
135, ws 2 


113, 3: 


“oo 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, appears at page 71 of tly 


committee print and is entitled “Field office service. 


The particulars with regard to this begin at page 632 of the justifi 


cations, Which page we shall insert in the record at this point, togethe: 


with pages 633 and 639, 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1952 $1, ) 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 12 
I DI pa) 
Base for 1953 2,0 
Net difference, 1953 over 1952: 
Requirements Difference, 
increase (+-) 
By activ or 
1952 1953 decrease 
estimate estimate (3 
Administration $381, 500 $381, 500 0 
Promotion of industry and trade 1, 694, 500 1, 583, 500 $111, 000 
Requirements 2, 076, 000 1, 965, 000 111, 000 
Potal estimate of appropriation, 1953 1, 
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Other objects of «xpenditure 





} ral 

Estimate, | Estimate, | Dit 

1952 1953 [pose 

| | deers 
- = Se ae ee ois SRAEEEN, GARE SMRNER OAS, 
Travel __. , OE NES ee a ee ee ee em $24, 000 $24, 000 | 
Transportation of things : i 3, 000 3, 000 | 
Communication services mevhetl 45, 000 45, 000 | 
Rents and utility services jak 1, 000 1, 000 | 
Printing and reproduction iaoeuecs 230, 000 235, 000 | 
Other contractual services etal e 5, 000 5, 000 | 
Supplies and materials ‘ ; rae = 45, 000 50, 000 | 
Equipment 7 picahamioal 5, 000 5, 000 
Taxes and assessments ae : aon 2, 000 2, 000 | 
ec ea. eR ge an ee eee a 360, 000 370, 000 | 


LIST OF FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. The appropriation requested for the current fiscal 
year is in the amount of $1,965,000, which would be $12,000 in exces 


of the base amount for the present fiscal year. 


There is to be found at page 634 of the justifications, a list of 1! 


regional and district offices, which list we shall include in the reco 
at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. Richmond, Va. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Calif 
Chicago, I. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio New York, N. Y. 

Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. Houston, Tex. Omaha, Nebr. 
Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Butte, Mont. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Oreg. 
Charleston, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Miami, Fla. Reno, Nev. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. Mobile, Ala. Salt Lake City, Utal 
El Paso, Tex. New Orleans, La. Savannah, Ga. 
Hartford, Conn. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Hayward, do you have a statement to make 
regard to this request ? 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement, and | 
comment briefly on that. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


The estimates before you provide for the continuance of the field ser’ 


which has the responsibility of representing the Department of Commer 
throughout the United States. Including a proposed supplemental appro}! 


ation of $123,000 to cover the cost of the pay increase authorized in [ul 


Am 1 


Law 201, the base for the current fiscal year is $2,076,000, covering 845 pos 


tions, while the 1953 estimates call for $1,965,000 and 324 positions, a reduct 
of $111,000 and 21 positions. 
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[he responsibilities of the Department of Commerce in carrying out its statu- 
wry functions and the demands of the business public upon the field offices require 
he maintenance of an experienced and capable field organization. The field 
ervice, Since it was organized almost 40 years ago, has had one primary pur- 
yse, to act as the point of contact on a local basis for the department. We 
thus provide an opportunity to businessmen to deal with the Department and 
nake use of its facilities locally and furnish the medium through which regional 
pid area information can be obtained by the Department for use in arriving at 
olicy decisions. 

Although the field service has been expanded during the past year to carry 
ut the field work of the National Production Authority, the estimates you are 
ponsidering here refer only to the field programs of the constituent units of the 
jureau Of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Included in this appropriation 
pre the Salaries of the director of the field service and his staff, the regional 
(™mdirectors and district managers who have over-all responsibility not only for 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic programs but also for the direction, supevision 

gud administration of the work of the National Production Authority. 

Other than the directive and supervisory functions just referred to, the ap- 
ropriation under consideration is utilized to execute the field programs of 
he Office of Business Economics, the Office of International Trade, the Office 
f Industry and Commerce, and the Office of Technical Services, to work with 
\Cessthe business publie in utilizing the published statistical data and information 
{ the Bureau of the Census, and to assist American firms to participate in 

ft le overseas business financed by the Mutal Security Agency. 
pia: As indicated in the justifications our work relates to both domestic and inter- 
tional trade. In both fields we endeavor to provide current and authentic 
fuformation and assistance which will enable businessmen to make sound deci- 

ons on the problems confronting them. 

The daily contacts of our field offices as they relate to domestic business are 
many and varied. They include all branches of business, wholesalers, retailers, 
uanufacturers, banks, advertising agencies, trade publications, radio and tele- 

ision Stations. They all make extensive use of the material supplied by the 
itfice of Business Economics and the Bureau of the Census, and the current 
mvailability of excellent material from these sources places us in a position to 
provide a very constructive service on problems arising from the rapidly changing 

momie eonditions and the effect they have on production and distribution 
hedules. 

Worthy of special mention are the very valuable services our field offices are 
performing in connection with the problems confronting small-business men aris 
ing from inereased defense demands for scarce materials, In all offices we have 

tablished special facilities for providing direct, businesslike assistance to such 

is. Their manufacturing facilities and productive capacity ure reviewed, the 
nvailability and source of substitute materials discussed and indicated, the 
nethods of engaging in Government procurement explained, the availability of 
contracting opportunities pointed out, and contacts established with the de- 
se and civilian procurement agencies seeking the products and manufacturing 
lities the small-business man is able to provide. Occupying an important 
Hace in this program is the service we are rendering on a daily basis to tens of 
usands of firms in practically every business community in the United States 
uzh our consolidated synopsis of bid information and contract awards 
releases. We believe this committee is aware of this program and the reasons 
ts establishment and maintenance. We are making constant efforts to im- 
prove this service and have recently combined the requests for bids and the 
tract awards in one release. This will reduce our production and distribution 
ind will place the release of the information on contract awards on a daily 
ther than a weekly operation. It is our considered judgment that the service 
re rendering to small-business men is practical and constructive, it is busi- 
Messlike, it is producing results, and is being performed in an economical manner. 
rhe work we are doing in international trade is of vital importance not only in 
‘ie defense effort but also to those engaged in all phases of export and import 
rade. Utilizing the world-wide fact-gathering facilities of the American Foreign 
service, our field offices are in a position to give prompt, accurate, and current 
formation on exchange and trade quotas and controls, tariff rates and customs 
Neatment, economic changes and competitive conditions in foreign markets, trade 

‘ts of agents, distributors, and suppliers, and information on the commercial 
Ninding of such overseas firms. There is a continued interest in exports financed 
‘y the Mutual Security Agency and constant demands for information on foreign 


— 
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sources of scarce raw materials and industrial products in short supp 


importation into the United States. Th 
The administration of export control plays an important part in the foreig war’ 
trade phase of our field work. The field offices serve as the main point of cont Trad 
between the Office of International Trade and those engaged in export trad 
keeping the exporting public informed on export-control policies, regulations tirely 
procedures, and by developing information required by the Department in 1)ojMplies. 
formulation of basic export-import policies. Yo 
The field service has made every effort to carry out its responsibilities in a fyjoco 
businesslike manner and we have embraced every possible opportunity of eco: nee 
mizing in our operations. The demands upon the field offices by the business How‘ 
public are indicative of the reliance businessmen place in the service we ; that 1 
providing. Mr 
Mr. Haywarp. We are operating the field service as we did before fees | 
the NPA operation came into being, that is. 42 field offices comprise fi altho 
of 13 regional offices and 29 district offices. tions. 
Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to the offices Mr 
Albuquerque, Cheyenne, Phoenix, and Reno / costs. 
Mr. Haywarp. They are still in operation with two people each, fmmumt 
Mr. Roonry. And does the same situation apply with regard ifort 
those offices as has apphed now for a considerable number of vear gle © 
insofar as you are concerned ¢ In OF 
Mr. Haywarp. It does: ves, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Hayward, will you proceed ¢ 
Mr. Haywarp. I might say that in the operation of these field offices Mr 
at the present time, it Is pretty hard to separate a good portion of th Mfr 
operation from the defense effort, but we have endeavored in this case Ne 
to more or less keep the work separate. That is to say, we are nol tif 


talking about the activities concerning the National Producti “al 

ae . q <a teri: 
Authority here, but the old time Department of Commerce activities WI 
in the field of foreign and domestic commerce, the export conti 


° ° ° ° . ° ° ° . . vol) 7 
activities that are in the field in connection with international trade, feels 


and the programs of the Office of Business Economics, the Office o! “4 
Technical Services, and representation of the Bureau of the Census _ 
and the Bureau of Standards, and other bureaus and offices in the gj" 
field. = 
We are continuing to publish the synopsis of bid information ani = 
contracts awarded by the military forces, in that way enabling us| Mr 
assist small business, particularly in subcontracting work. — 
At the present time I believe our distribution of this procure: oo 
information is through a little over 5,000 outlets. a 
(DOI 
REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL _— 
Mr 
Mr. Roonry. I think you should direct yourself to page 635, tr ippre 
which it would appear that you are reducing the number of position gg Mere 
under the ap propen ition for the field-office service by 21. Fu 
Mr. Haywarp, That is true. Mr 
Mr. Roonry. And the average number of eniplovees by ay. VY the q 
the other hand, vou are requesting an increase in appropriation og price 
S1?.000, your 
Mr. HWaywarp. That increase is mainly in two things. There sg prior 
$5,000 in printing and reproduc tion which is due entirely to the Pre 
creased cost of paper and services In connection with printing and € 
reproduction. OPS 
VOU D) 


vlcdit 
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Phat includes the printing of the bid information and the contract 
ward information bulletin, the Bulletin of Commerce and the Worid 
Trade News; and $5,000 in supphes and materials, which is due en- 
(rely to increased costs of paper and envelopes and other office sup- 
plies. 
~ You are probably questioning the reason why we have not reduced 
these items when we have been reducing the number of employees. 
However, the increase in the cost of materials has offset any attempt 
that we can make to reduce the other objects. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, how about a reduetion in communication serv- 
ces, Supplies and materials and travel? You carry those as static, 
though you propose a decrease of 27 in the average number of posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Haywarp. There again, Mr. Chairman, it is due to increased 
osts. Our communication costs have gone up without increasing the 
number of calls, for instance: without increasing the teletype service 
the telegrams. We are attempting to keep it static, even though 


Bihe costs of those things are going up. We are trying to economize 


norder to keep it from going up any more. 
PRICE INCREASES IN OTHER OR.JECTS 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Preston. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, since last Thursday I have been sitting here listening to people 
justify Increases in printing and reproduction and supplies and ma- 
terials. You have been saying that prices are going up. 

What is the OPS doing about prices? Everybody says they are 
going up and up and up. Now, I thought we had a ceiling on prices. 

Mr. Haywarp. The OPS is not in our Department. 

Mr. Preston. I understand. Let’s pin it down a little bit. You 
annot run out from under that question that easily. 

There was a ceiling across the board put on prices. Is not that true / 

Mr. Haywarp. That may be true. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, has that ceiling been raised on all of these co 
modities which vou purchase ¢ 

Mr. Haywarp. Well, the labor prices are rising every cay. 

Ir. Preston. Now, Lam not talking about labor. [Tam asking you 
bout prices. Have the prices on all of these commodities that vou 

ive to purchase been raised since the ceiling was imposed 4 
Mr. Haywarp. T think the prices have been raised since we got our 
ippropriation last vear. They have been raised in the past year, and, 
therefore, we have had to absorb that increased cost. 

Furthermore, the labor does enter into it, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Presron. Well, now, labor, though, has not anything to do with 
tle question before us today. You are undertaking to justify the 
price increase. I want to find out whether prices have increased: 

your fiscal year started July 1, 1951. The ceilings were imposed 
prior to that time. Presumably you agree to that / 

Presumably the prices were pegged, but everybody comes in here 
ind complains about the rising prices. Now, I want to know if the 
OPS has permitted price increases on all of these commodities that 
ron people are talking about to the extent that vou people have to have 
dditional funds? 
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Mr. Haywarp. I don’t know whether they have permitted increas, 
or not, but the increases are there, Mr. Congressman, and I don't l». 
lieve that the prices were all pegged over a year ago. I think ther 
have been increases permitted, but Iam not familiar enough with it ty 
say which ones. I just want to point this out: 

That when we publish this bid information material, for instance, 
our prices have been going up every day, and the Government Print. 
ing Office, with whom we have the contract, indicates to us that ther 
has been an increase in the price of paper and increases in the cos 
of labor. 

Mr. Preston. Well, if this is a fair indication of what is true geo. 
erally, we have not begun to control inflation, and we have not beguy 
to stop price rises because in every field of activity they say, befor 
this committee, that prices have gone up and up and up. 

Mr. Haywanrp. Well, it certainly feels like it to me. I know it 
feels like it to me when I have to pay hotel bills at $9 and $10 for 4 
>t room. 

Mr. Preston. Well, we had better junk the OPS if that is what it is 
doing, causing higher prices; permitting prices to rise, instead of 
holding them at any sort of a level. 

Mr. Haywarp. Well, the costs are going up, and just how man 
prices rises have been permitted, I am not in a position to say. But 
prices have certainly gone up everywhere. 

Mr. Preston. Well, I do not want to be a party to helping them, 
I am willing to keep the figures at a lower level and do without some 
things. I do not want to contribute further to greater inflation. If 
the Government can stop it by reducing their purchases, then I am 
willing to be a party to that. We are the biggest purchaser in the 
world, and if we are going to help this thing along, help to blow thes 
prices higher with this sort of purchasing, then we are defeating the 
purpose we had in mind when we gave the President power to impose 
these ceilings in 1950, and which he did not see fit to impose until 1951, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION OF FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Marsuatn. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. 

On page 634, the second paragraph, you have this wording: 
Responsibility for field operation rests with the director of field service, will Neg101 
the line of authority extending from him to the regional directors and thence 
the district managers. 

Referring to the regional offices and to the district offices, and in 
order that I may understand this, take, for example, Richmond, V:. 
and I will ask you what district offices are assigned to Richmo 
Va.? 

Mr. Haywarp. Richmond has Baltimore, Md., and Charlotte, \. ( 
Charlotte is an NPA office, by the way. 

Under the regular set-up there are no offices under Richmond es 
cept Baltimore, but they do have under NPA several others. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Now, taking. for example, Baltimore, Md., right 
in this locality you have a district office at Baltimore, Md., a region! 
office at Richmond, Va., and your national office here. Now, does | 


avo, 
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jean that when you have lines of authority that, in order for you to 
york with your office at Baltimore, you must call your director at 
Rich mond and clear things with him before you take it up with Balti- 
jore; is that what that means? 

Mr. Haywarp. No; that is not correct, Congressman. We deal 
lirectly with them. They don’t even come through the small office we 
ave in Washington. That is, my own office. They go directly to the 
lice of International Trade or to the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
us the case may be. 

They only go through the regional office on matters of policy. 
Where they desire to suggest a change in policy, they would prob- 
ably go through the regional director, but otherwise it is direct. There 
is no layering. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Then any time you have a conference dealing with 
matters of the change of policy, it requires you, then, to call your 
group at Richmond “and your group at Baltimore to meet at some 
eutral point with you to discuss the policy involved ? 

Mr. Haywarp. What I meant there is that the Baltimore office may 
recommend a change in policy, which recommendation would be made 
othe regional director, who would then send that in to Washington. 

if we intended to suggest a change in policy, we could do that at 
s meeting of the regional directors, which happens about once a year. 

Mr. MarsHanut. As a taxpayer, suppose I resided in the State of 
‘irginia, 20 miles out, or half way, I should say, between Washington 
mid Richmond. Do I have to go to Baltimore, then? 

Mr. Haywarp. No, sir; you can go to any office you want to. 
Mr. MarsHany. I can go to any office I want to? 

Mr. Haywarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauu. After having gone to the office I wanted to, I would 
ot of necessity, then, be referred to any other office ¢ 

Mr. Haywarp. You would not be. 

Mr. MarsHaty. One other question in order that I may understand. 
Why in your operations is it necessary that you have regional offices ? 
Why are they not all district offices instead of having the two 
tegories ¢ 

Mr. Haywarp. For administrative purposes, I believe it is a little 
nore economical to have regional oflices. I believe a good many 
tudies have been made by agencies over the last 20 or 25 years, and 
tey have come to that conclusion. We have been following the same 
wgional pattern as set down by the President, I think over a year 
wo, after some study of the matter. 

[ would believe myself—and I have been regional director in an- 

er agencv—that it is more economical to have regional offices than 

have all of the district offices reporting to Washington. 

Mr. Marsuautu. Now, what does the regional office staff consist of ? 
Dy vou have budget people and personnel people ? 

Mr. Haywarp. No; wedonot. We have one oflice in Chicago which 

ndles all of the vouchering, the payrolls, and the personnel work. 
We do not have that type of personnel in the regional offices. 

We have a regional director, and in some of the larger offices, a 
eputy, as is true in New York, and some business specialists and 
dustrial specialists. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Now, in addition, as I understand you, in connec- 

with these regional offices and in connection with their work, 
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you have other programs that are worked out of these regional] 
more or less like your DPA and NPA: is that correct ! 

Mr. Haywarp. That is correct. 

We are handling the NPA and the DPA programs out of t! 
gional offices, using the same supervision that we have had. 

Mr. Marswann. Which would tend, as far as your chart. is 
cerned, to change the picture somewhat since the regional offices ly 
additional responsibility over these other groups which your dist 
offices do not is that correct 4 

Mr. Haywarp. That would change it somewhat, particularly 
respect to the NPA activities which are, of course, pretty large. W 
did not increase supervision in the recional offices to take care of t] 

Mr. Marsnaun.. As the administrator of this program, it is 
feeling that there isn’t any duplication or useless effort bet wee! 
trict offices and the remional othices ¢ 

Mr. Haywarp. No, LT wouldn't say that there is any duplicatio 

Mr. MarsHaue. Would you say that there was some duplicati 

Mr. Haywarp. No, I would say there is not any duplication. 

Mr. Marsnaun. And that vou are watching that closely as ad 
tor to see that none of that duplication exists 

Mr. Haywarp. I am; yes, sir. 

As a matter of fact, | might mention that I have consistently | 
duced the amount of funds spent in the field offices over the last 
or 6 years. 

Mr. Marsnatn. What would be the grade of a man who was 
charge of a regional office 7 

Mir. Haywarp. GS-15. 

Mr. Marsyaue. And what would be the grade of a man in char 
of a district office ? 

Mr. Haywarp. Well, they run from GS-14 in the larger place: 
like Detroit, down to GS-12, in the smaller places. The grade 
GS-13 in some of the medium size districts and GS-12 in the smal 
ones. 

Mr. Marsuanp. Are all of the directors of your regional office 
the grade of GS-15? 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes, they are. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That Is reoardless of the amount of WOOP Kit 
which might be Imposed upon the regional directors ? 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes: because the responsibilities are the same. 
gardless of the size of his workload, his responsibilities and the 
of his work among the business public is the same. 

I have always felt that they ought to be at the same level for 
reason, and the United States Civil Service Commission has av! 
with that contention. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger / 


RECOVERY FROM PUBLICATION 


Mr. Crevencer. T was interested again in this printing and rep! 
duction item of $235,000. Tlow much of a recovery is made on | 
publications 

» 


Mr. Roonry. Well, as IT understand it. at the outset of the hear 
this morning’ Wwe inserted in the record, or there will be imserted 
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the record, the details with regard to every one of these for the whole 
department, 

Mr. Crevencer. That covers it, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to 
esure that we were taking a look at that. 


Exrorr CoN TROL 
WITNESSES 


LORING K. MACY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

REX A. ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE 

-KARL L. ANDERSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNA- 

TIONAL TRADE 

WALLACE S. THOMAS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

FRANK GATCHELL, BUDGET OFFICER, CUSTOMS BUREAU 


Lmounts available for obligation 


7} 4 
Ohligations 


> ~ 


~ S44, O4S 


15, ISO 
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Obligations bu objects 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 





| 
Total number of permanent positions 630 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 3 
Average number of all employees 370 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary | $4, 480 
Average grade. - . GS-7.0 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions . 454 
Part-time and temporary positions | , 680 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 23, 644 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 7, 076 
Total personal services 1, 782, 854 
02 Travel . 11, 770 
03 Transportation of things 37 
04 Communication services 35, 794 
05 Rents and utility services 6, 678 
06 =Printing and reproduction 105, 390 
07 Other contractual services 10, 120 
Services performed bv other agencies 18, 445 
Administrative services performed by Office of the 
Secretary 55, 000 
OS Supplies and materials 17, 265 
09 Equipment 39, 366 
15 Taxes and assessments 3, 236 
Obligations incurred 2. O86, 355 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 213 
Average number of all employees 213 


01 Personal services 
Part-time and te 




















Regular pay in ext 2. 
Payment above t 20 
Total personal services 713 
02 Travel 3 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 19, 
05 Rents and utility services { 
07 Other contractual services 7, 
OS Supplies and materials 19 
09 Equipment *) 
15 Paxes and assessments 2 
Obligations incurred 790 
SUMMARY 
Total number of permanent position 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Average salaries and grade 
General schedule grade 
Average Salary +, 
Average grad Gas 
Personal services 
Permanent positions $1, 7 
Part-time and temporary position 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rate 14, 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 7 
Total personal service 2, 49. 
02 Travel 14 
03 Transportation of thing 
(4 Communication services 55 
( Rents and utility services 10 
(i Printing and reproductior 105 
Other contractual services 17, 
Services performed by other agencie 18, 
Administrative services performed by Office of the 
secretary 5 
& Supplies and materials 37 
4 Equipment ep) 
15 Taxes and assessments 5 


igations incurred 


$692, 27: 


630 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 





$3, 599, 491 


8, 050 
5, 959 
7, 200 
4, 000 


—_ 


3, 644, 700 


] 
I 





40, 000 
700 

61, 600 
7, 200 

161, 000 
18, 000 
60, 500 


109, 880 


34. 500) 
103, 600 
7, 500 


, 249, 180 








. 000 
4, COO 
30. 000 


. 169, 000 


600 

joo 
20, 500 
», OOO 
10, 000 
20, 000 
10, 000 
©, OOO 


246, OOO 


599, 491 


, 148, 050 


19, G59 
17, 200 

4, 000 
813, 790 
45, OOO 

1, 200 
82. 100 
12, 20) 
161, 000 
25. OO) 
60, 500 


100, SAD 
54, 500 
13, 600 
13, 500 


495, 180) 





1953 « 
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Analysis of expenditures 


195] actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Unliquidated obligations, start of year $339, 422 $365, 147 $600, 653 
\djustment in obligations of prior years 6, 683 
bligations incurred during the year 2, 877, 048 5, 495, 180 6, 060, 000 
3, 223, 153 5, 860, 327 6, 660, 653 
Deduct 
ry] Reimbursable obligations 7, 756 10, 000 10, 000 
' Unliquidated obligations, end of year 365, 147 (0), 653 661, 653 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 3, 471 3. 000 3, 000 
lotal expenditures 2, 846, 779 5, 246, 674 5, 986, OOO 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 2.511, O84 4, 706, 500 5, 394, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 335, 695 350, 174 575, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 190, O00 17, 000 


» 


~ 
in 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is to be found at page 
“@ of the committee print, and is entitled “Export controls.” 
si The justification with regard thereto begins at page 642. At this 
point we shall insert in the record of these hearings, page 642, which 
isa summary of the requirements; page 643, a summary of the obli- 
gations, and page 644, the summary of obligations by office. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


. 
Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill es 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increuse 

rransferred to: ‘Salaries and expenses, defense production activities, Department of Com 
merce”? pursuant to Public Law 253 


_ OSS, LSO 
207, 000 


110, 000 


Base for 1953 


485, 180 
Net difference, 1953 over 1952 
fequirements 
Requiremen Difference, 
a increase 
By activity “ i 
° (+) P- 
1052 esti 1953 esti : 
Crease { 
mate mate a 
Export contro] a ah et: - 5, 485, 180 6, 050, 000 +564, 820 
Gross requirement 5, 485, 1s0 6, 050, O00 + 564, S20 +564, 820 
Total estimate of appropriation . Ra 6, 050, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. The 1952 regular appropriation for this item was 
the amount of $5,388,180. The instant request is in the amount of 
$6,050,000, a requested increase of $661,820. This would entail 
increase of 108 in average number of positions. 

Have you a statement with regard to the over-all picture on export 
control, Mr. Macy? 

Mr. Macy. | failed to mention earlier that the statement covering 
export controls is included in the statement that I gave you for th 
Office of International Trade. It is divided into two sections, so thiat 
the last half of that statement could be inserted at this point, if yo 
like. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall let the record stand as it is. 

Do you wish to elaborate any further on the matter of export 
controls ¢ 

Mr. Macy. Very briefly, during the last year and a half, since Korea, 
export control operations have expanded rather drastically and co 
tinue to expand up to the present time, and we antic ipate some adi 
tional expansion in coverage of commodities and some additional diff 
culties in operations due to the complications of other Government 
controls over production, and that type of thing. 

However, we are basing this budget estimate on a decreasing rate 
of increase in volume. 

In other words, we estimate here that the increase will be about 10 
percent, Whereas, during the last year, it has been much higher tha 
that. 

Now, the figures that you have quoted relative to average numbers of 
people, 1952 and 1953, are correct. However, the budget for 1953 
contemplates holding the Office of International Trade’s part of the 
export control budget at a level allowed by the 1952 budget, namely, 
800 people, with no increase over present rates as far as the Office of 
International Trade is concerned. 

We expect to absorb the increased volume of work. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What was the peak of your employment in the present 
fiscal year for the Office of International Trade? How high did the 
employment go? 

Mr. Macy. The employment during the present fiscal year 152! 

Mr. Rooney. The present fiscal year. 

Mr. Macy. It has reached the level of 760 at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure as of November 30 was only 157 ¢ 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should we grant an increase from 737 to SO 
you are able to carry on the job as well as you say you have with ¢ 

Mr. Macy. We are saying that the job for the fiscal year 1953 
increase about 10 percent over the peak load of 1952 which Js just 
being reached now. 

Mr. Rooney. You had better do some tall talking about this it 
I will tell vou right now. 

Mr. Macy. IT have pointed out already that the commodity coverag: 
of controls has been expanding drastically. During the last vear a 
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n the last 6 months, especially, we have gone also to a more complete 
coverage as far as geographical area is concerned. 

In other words, for the Western Hemisphere countries many com- 
modities Which require specific license for other destinations were 
on general license and have been in the past. We have been shifting 
over toa complete geographical control. That has increased by about 
30 percent the number of commodities requiring specific license for 
ill destinations during the last period. 

Commodities added to the positive list, that is commodities requir- 
ng specific license, have gone up about 20 percent during the last year, 
[ believe. Those increases are just becoming effective as far as work- 
load is concerned, and, as Tsay, we expect the thing to expand further. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that all vou have to say ¢ 

Mr. Macy. We are now at the level of 760 people. I would like to 
allon Mr. Thomas to add anything he would like to say. 

Mr. Thomas, Deputy Assistant Director in charge of the export. 
ontrol work, has been very close to this operation. Unfortunately, he 
was on the telephone apparently and didn’t hear the earlier discussion. 


SAVINGS IN OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. How much are you going to save in other objects at 
the end of the year as a result of having only 737 people and since 
you have not increased your employment to S00, which you claimed 
you needed as of a year ago? 

Mr. Macy. Well, the figure was to reach S00 rather than to be 
00 throughout the year. It is now actually 760, 1 believe. I do not 
Fknow what our position on that will be. 

Mr. Rex Anprrson. With regard to the other objects during the 
current fiscal year, under the item of “Printing and reproduction,” 
the obligations as of November 30 were only $51,000, but we contem- 
plate a very heavy obligation in the next several months because we 
have before us the reprinting of all of the export license applications, 
which involve some $33,000, 


VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. What has been the situation with reference to catching 

olators of the export control regulations 4 

Mr. Macy. IT will ask Mr. Thomas to comment on that. 

Mr. Toomas. Mr. Congressman, the budget presentation does give 

e volume of charging letters which have been issued and the volume 

i penalties which have been imposed. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is that to be found / 

Mr. Toomas. That is on page 664: 

In the calendar year 1951, over 1,200 instances of alleged irregularity were re- 
ferred for investigation, As a result of these investigations, 31 charging letters 
vere served on violators and 17 compliance orders were issued. 

Chat means that penalties were imposed on 17 violators. 

Terms of these orders varied from suspended sentences to deniai of licensing 
privileges for the duration of export controls. Seven investigative cases were 
elerred to the Department of Justice for criminal prosecution. 

In tive export control criminal cases heard during 1951, sentences were handed 
own, varying from tines up to $3,000 and prison sentences up to 5 years plus 5 
ears’ probation 





Mr. Rooney. Would you please read the rest of it / ship 
Mr. Titomas (reading) : patio 
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Mr. Roonry. How many in the calendar year were denied licens. KR in Ur 


While many of the 1,200 cases turned out to be minor or no violation at 4 
they all required thorough checking and investigation. During the first 11 months 
of 1951 as a result of investigation staff activity in conjunction with licens 
personnel, 1969 export licenses were canceled, revoked, or suspended, iny 
ing shipments valued at $20,808,197. 


trol Act, vio'ations are punishable by tine and imprisonment: and by regula 


ing privileges for the duration of export contrels ¢ Da 

’ ; 7 . “a nrms 

Mr. ‘Tiromas. Of the 17, my recollection is approximately hal ; 
— _ e ° - ° cons 

Phat would be eight or nine. Trani 

Mr. Roonry. At this point in the record will you please insert 8, 1! 

statement giving the names and particulars with regard to thes if eX 

dividuals or firms who have been denied such privileges ¢ Fe 

(The information referred to is as follows:) | livid 

F n Ch 

ixeortT CONTROL ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITY DURING 1951 State 

Both criminal and civil penalties as well as administrative remedies miay ie 
invoked against violators of export-control regulations. Under the Export ¢ es 
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provision has also been made for suspending or terminating the privilege unaut 
violators to secure or use export licenses. In addition, the customs collect pea 
have authority to seize, and under certain conditions to obtain the forfeit ae 
of, goo’s attempted to be exported illegally. re 
In general, the decision to institute criminal prosecution or apply admit to ah 
trative sanctions turns on the seriousness of the offense. The adequa barri 
proof, tho type of commodity involved, and the intent, reputation or recor 1S m¢ 
the off nd'ng exporter are also pertinent. By far the majority of all viola Ma 
are handled administratively, not oniy because most do not merit criminal p ndiv 
cention but as well because administrative remedies can be much more swiftly recor 
effectively applied. Kong 
During the hearings last year before this committee, we reported on + B tion j 
enforcement accomplishments from 1948 through 1950. In summary, + “state 
that period we bad instituted approximately SO administrative proceedings A 
olving more than 2OO United States and foreign individuals and fit ndo 
various violations of export controls, and had obtained license revocation ¢ repre: 
of varying degrees of severity for periods of time extending up to the ah Fiende 
of United States export controls To bring this information wp-to-dat Unite 
have prepared the following list of cases which were successfully prose Sie 
during the calendar yvear 1951. In addition, there follows a list of cases v Conti 
respect to which we have omitted the names of the firms because they are nartls 
pending or awaiting decision at this time repre 
An up-to-date statement of those violations causes which have resulted in «1 n ( 
inal indictments and/or convictions is also attached, ense 
Janus 
ADMINISTRATIVE CASES, SUPPLEMENT NO. 1 | 
ETS 


Gambaro Corp. Construction Co. et al, Lucerne, Switzerland : One firm at 
individuals False representations that Switzerland ultimate destination fot WI) 
I 


three road paving machines and attempted unauthorized shipment of machi é 
to Hungary. April 20, 1951—order barring all participation in United Stat 8 
exports for duration of export controls. fon 
Ihsan M. Beydoun, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa: One individu Re 
False representation that Venezuela ultimate destination for 700,500 jute ba i four 
and unauthorized transshipment of bags to South Africa. April 24, 1951—ord nsis 
barring all participation in United States exports for duration of export controls e 
Satis A. G., N. V. Van Uden’s Transport-Bureau et al., Zurich, Switzerlar P Cay 
and Rotterdam, Holland: Two firms and three individuals. False representat Trreg: 
that Italy ultimate destination for milling machine and unauthorized traps \ngn 
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shipment of machine to Hungary. September 24, 1951—order barring all partici- 
pation in United States exports for duration of export controls. 

A. E. Ratner Chemical Co. et al., New York, N. Y.: One firm and two indi- 
viduals. False representation that Belgium ultimate destination for two ship- 

Pments of aluminum oxide, and unauthorized transshipment of material to 
*@ Hungary. December 18, 1951—order barring all participntion in United States 
exports for duration of export controls. Order stayed pending appeal. 

s. A. Comptoir, N. V. Paul Stevens & Co. et al., Antwerp, Belgium: One firm 
md one individual. False representation that Belgium ultimate destination 
for 30,000 kilos of calcium molybdate and unauthorized transshipment of ma- 
terial to Czechoslovakia. September 17, 1951—order barring all participation 

is in United States exports for duration of export controls. 
David Zetland Corp. et al., New York, N. Y., and Brussels, Belgium: Three 

Ptirms and four individuals. Various false representations regarding ultimate 

consignee and country of destination with respect to shipments of ball bearings. 

Unauthorized transshipment of bearings from Belgium to Switzerland. May 

rt 98 1951—order barring all participation in United States exports for duration 

f export controls as to one firm and one individual; for 9 months as to one 

Fiirm and two individuals; and for 30 days as to one firm and one individual. 

Yangtze ‘Trading Corp. et al.. New York, N. Y.: Five firms and twelve in- 
lividuals. Unauthorized use of licenses to export tin plate to various consignees 
n China during early 1949. June 12, 1951—order barring participation in United 
PStates exports of positive list commodites for 5 years or duration of export con- 
trols, Whichever is shorter. 

American Moroccan Products Exchange, Adolph Fromer, doing business as, 

F Casablanea, French Morocco: One firm and one individual. False representation 

that Switzerland ultimate destination of 100 tons silicon carbide and intended 
unauthorized transshipment of material to Czechoslovakia. June 16, 1951— 
order barring participation in all United States exports for period of 2 years. 

American Industrial Products Co., Ching Sen Lee, doing business as, et al., New 
York, N. Y.: One firm and two individuals. Use of export licenses to ship tinplate 
to unauthorized consignee in China during August 1949. August 8, 1951—order 
barring participation in United States exports of positive list commodities for 
18 months. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine., et al.. Bridgeport, Conn.: One firm and two 
ndividuals. Failure to amend license application to show that temperature- 
recording equipment intended for export to Tientsin, China, instead of Hong 
Kong. August 15, 1951—order barring individual employees from all participa- 
tion in United States exports for 2 years; firm barred participation in United 

~ @ States exports of positive list commodities for 3 months. 

A. Givatowsky, et al., Brussels Belgium, and Vaduz, Liechtenstein: One firm 
nd one individual. Attempt to obtain export of used caterpillar tractors by false 
representation that Belgium country of destination when tractor actually in- 

Fiended for Czechoslovakia. January 2, 1952—order barring all participation in 
United States exports for 1 year. 

Siegel Chemical Co., et al., Brooklyn, N. Y.: One firm and two individuals. 
Continued employment in export trade of individual who had been barred from 
participation. Attempt to obtain export license for cobalt nitrate by falsely 
representing Hong Kong as ultimate destination and concealing actual destina- 

m China. November 15, 1951—order barring participation all validated li- 
‘nse exports and general license exports of positive list commodities for 2 years. 
nuary 14, 1952—order modified by Commerce Appeals Board barring participa- 

in United States exports of positive list commodities requiring validated 
ense for 6 months; additional 16 months’ denial participation suspended pend- 
ng good behavior. 

White Laboratories, Ine... Newark, N. J.: One firm. False representations on 
pplication for license to export halibut liver oil to Hong Wong. June 15, 1951 
rder barring participation in United States exports of positive list commodities 
ior 8 months. 

British American & Eastern Co., Ine., et al., New York, N. Y.: Two firms and 
four individuals. Unauthorized use of license to export tinplate to Austrian 
onsignee, October 19, 1951—order barring participation in all exports of positive 
st commodities for 3 months. 

Carson M. Simon & Co., et al., Philadelphia, Pa.: One firm and two individuals. 
Irregularities in preparation of shippers’ export declaration by freight forwarder. 
\ngust 31, 1951—order barring participation in all United States exports for 


riod of 2 weeks 


T 
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Thomson, Jacobs & Moran, Inc., New York, N. Y.: Participation by freight fi; 
warder in shipments of tinplate involving unauthorized use of export licens 
September 7, 1951—order barring participation in all United States exports fy 
period of 1 week. 

Smoliner & Kratky, Vienna, Austria: One firm. Unauthorized transshipm 
of three jeeps to Yugoslavia from Austria. December 14, 1951—order buarriy 
participation in all United States exports for 3 months. 

Rediker Bros. Shipping Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.: One firm. Participation | 
freight forwarder in unauthorized export of steel to Colombia. Febru 
1951—order barring participation in all United States exports for 1 week. 

Names are omitted from the following cases because they are pending he: 
or awaiting decision before compliance Commissioner. 

Case No. 1 (four corporations and seven individuals), British Honduris 
New Orleans, La.: Split shipments of gasoline and Diesel oil in contravent 
general license GLV. Pending decision. 

Case No. 2 (two corporations and two individuals), London, England, 
Zurich, Switzerland: False representations and attempted transshipment of { 
caterpillar tractors, with bulldozing equipment, from Switzerland to 
Pending decision. 

Case No. 3 (one company and two individuals), Chelsea, Mass.: Unlici 
exportation of Canadian origin material to destination other than that indi: 
on Canadian customs entries. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 4 (one corporation and two individuals), New York, N. Y.: Attempr 
unauthorized use of licenses issued to another firm. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 5 (one individual), New York, N. Y.: False representations to ind 
license for shipment of auto wheel-balancing weights under general license Gi 
when validated license was required, which fact respondent knew. Awaitin; 
hearing. 

Case No. 6 (one corporation and one individual), Zurich, Switzerland: ¢ 
cealment and misrepresentation of ultimate destination and diversion of lubri: 
ing oil. Awaiting decision. 

Case No. 7 (one corporation and two individuals), New York, N. Y.: Fals 
statements and representations of shippers’ export declarations to ship 6,800 pair 
of ladies’ nylon hose to Cuba. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 8 (two companies and three individuals), New York, N. Y.: Fa 
representations to induce license to ship chemicals to England, actually intend 
for Soviet Union. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 9 (one company and three individuals), New York, N. Y¥.: Licens 
applications to ship phenol USP crystals and antibiotics were filed with 
accepted orders. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 10 (two individuals), New York, N. Y., and Genoa, Italy: Submit 
false import permit number for license application to ship cotton to It 
Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 11 (one company and two individuals), New York, N. Y.: False st 
ments and certifications regarding end use of tinplate to be shipped to Braz 
Argentina. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 12 (one company, two corporations, and five individuals), \ 
York, N. Y.: Accepted order irregularity ; submission of false supporting 
ments; unauthorized transfer and use of export licenses; misrepresentatio! 
export-control documents; duplicate filing of applications. Awaiting hearing 

Case No. 13 (one company, one corporation, and four individuals), New ) 

N. Y.: Improper transfer and use of export license; making of false repres 
tions on export-control documents: submission of false documents in support 
license application. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 14 (one company, two corporations, and four individuals), New Y 
N. Y., and Montreal, Canada: Misrepresentation on export-control documents 
to ultimate destination, ultimate consignee, and true origin of shipment of hides 
Illegal exportation of such shipment under general license GIT. Awaiting li 
ing. 

Case No. 15 (one company, one corporation, and three individuals), \ 
York, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa.: Accepted order irregularity ; submission 
false supporting documents; misrepresentation on export-control documetts 
unauthorized transfer and use of export license. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 16 (one company, one corporation, and three individuals), 
York, N. Y.: Accepted order irregularity; submission of false supporting d0 
ments; misrepresentation on export-control documents: unauthorized trans! 
and use of export licenses. Awaiting hearing. 
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Case No. 17 (two companies, one corporation, and five individuals), New 
York, N. Y., and Wilmington, Del.: Accepted order irregularity ; submission of 
false supporting documents; filing of two applications on basis of one order; in- 
tended unauthorized transfer and use of export license; misrepresentation on 
export-control documents. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 18 (two corporations and three individuals), New York, N. Y., and 
Singapore: Misrepresentations re ultimate consignee and end use on license ap- 
plications ; no accepted orders for antibiotics ; false consignee statements. Pend- 
ing decision. 


CRIMINAL CASES (UNDER INDICTMENT, AWAITING TRIAL, OR ALREADY CONVICTED) 


Joseph L, Cardona, unauthorized shipment: Indicted October 4, 1948. Await- 
ing trial in New Orleans, La. All local district judges disqualified, and case 
iwaits designation of special judge. 

Nicholas R. Benedetti, doing business as Pan Pacific Trading Co., falsification 
if shipper’s export declarations to ship unlicensed commodity: Sentenced No 
ember 1948. Fined $1,500 and a year and day imprisonment, suspended for 5 
years on probation, 

A. W. Schwimmer, et al., attempted exportation of 42 combat aircraft engines 
and aircraft radio parts either not declared or falsely described on declarations, 
and intended for shipment to Israel (Export Control Act and Neutrality Act) : 
Sentenced February 1950. A. W. Schwimmer, Reynold Selk, Leon Gardner, 
and Service Airways, Inc., each sentenced to pay fine of $10,000. 

Irving Grossman, alias Charles E. Fox, doing business as Pacific Color Co, 
falsification of shipper’s export declarations and exportation of commodities not 
disclosed in declarations: Sentenced May 1950. Ten years’ imprisonment for 
Grossman. 

Thomas P. Lynch, misrepresentaton of commodity for purpose of effecting ex- 
portation under general license: Sentenced December 1950. Lynch to 1 vear and 
1 day imprisonment—sentence suspended and no fine or probation imposed. 
Mayer sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment. Plea to indictment by Lorenzo 
adjourned indefinitely due to the fact that he is serving in Korea. 

Martin Markowitz, et al., bribery, conspiracy, and illegal use of licenses: Sen- 
tenced February 1950. Markowitz to 1 year and 1 day imprisonment; Arthur 
Blumenfield to 1 vear and 1 day imprisonment plus $4,500 fine and probation for 
! year after expiration of sentence: Rubin Leviton sentenced to 3 years’ impris- 
nment plus $11,000 fine and probation for 2 vears after expiration of sentence. 
Affirmed by second circuit. Petition for certiorari pending. Trial of other in 
dictments in abevance pending outcome of appeal. 

Cervo Export Corporation, et al., unauthorized shipments of streptomycin : 
falsification of shipper’s export declarations: In April 1950, corporation sen- 
renced to pay fine of $1,000; Bernard 1). Hirsch and Franko G. Hirsch each sen 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment and fined $2,500 and $1,000, respectively. 
In June 1950, trial on another indictment resulted in additional fines of $2,500 
each and additional sentences of 1 vear and 1 day each. Service of sentence to 
ommence on expiration of other sentence. 

Robert M. Mistrough, falsification of shipper’s export declarations ; exportation 
f commodities without license: false representations concerning existence of 
icenses; and perjury before Senate committee: Indicted March 1949. On 
plea of guilty to all charges, sentenced to 8 years’ imprisonment and 3 years’ 
suspended sentence, with 2 years’ probation. 

Daubion Corp. et al., trafficking in licenses and unauthorized exportations : 
Indicted November 1950. To be tried January 21, 1951, in New York. 

John A, Quinn and Thomas Quinn, forgery of export licenses and falsification 
f shipper’s export declarations: In May 1949, John A. Quinn sentenced to 18 
wonths’ imprisonment to be served at conclusion of New York State sentence of 
15 months to 2% years on attempted grand larceny charge. Thomas Qvinn sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment on each count of two indictments, sentences to 
ran concurrently. 

Edwards International Corp., false and fraudulent representations as to ulti- 
mate destination: Indicted March 1951. Awaiting trial in New York. 

Wisconsin Farms, Inc., et al., misrepresentation of merchandise exported; ex- 
portation of merchandise in excess of that licensed and lawfully exportable: 
In April 1950, Wisconsin Farms and Aaron Kelin (perpetrator of violation) each 
sentenced to pay fine of $2,500. Imposition of prison sentence on Welin sus 
pended ; placed on probation for 1 year 
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Penn Export Petroleum Division, misrepresentation of commodity : In October 
1950, individual given suspended sentence of 1 year and 1 day; corporation fined 
$2,000. 

International Manufacturing & Equipment Co., Inc., transshipment: Indicted 
May 1950. Awaiting trial in New York. 

Aceto Chemical Co., transshipment: Indicted May 1950. Awaiting trial 
New York. 

C. L. Janik, transshipment: Sentenced February 26, 1951: 1 year and 1 da; 
imprisonment and $3,000 fine. , 

Peter K. Semadis and Semadis & Co., submission of false donor-donee 
in effecting gift shipments; violation of suspension order: Sentenced April 195) 
Semadis fined $300. 

Minos K. Zongos, submission of false donor-donee lists in effecting gift shi) 
ments; violation of suspension order: Sentenced April 1950. Fined $100 on eae! 
of three counts of making exportations during period of suspension order ai 
contrary to terms thereof. 

Orlando Lokpez, attempted bribery and presentation of fraudulent licenses 
Sentenced in December 1948 to 8 to 9 months’ imprisonment by United States 
district court in Washington, D. C.,.on attempted bribery charge. Uniced States 
attorney for southern district of New York has declined prosecution for violations 
of export-centrol laws. 

Greek Railway Express, Inc., submission of false donor-donee lists in effecting 
gift shipments: In February 1950, corporation sentenced to pay fine of $25 
Case against individuals dismissed. 

Robert J. Badal, attempted bribery. Sentenced April 1950: Badal fined $1,00 
and imprisonment for 2 vears, suspended for 5 years. 

Pacific Trading Corp., transshipment: Indicted March 1951. On plea of guilty, 
individual proprietor sentenced to vear and a day imprisonment, with sentenc 
susrended on 5 years’ probation and $2,500 fine. Corporate defendant fined 
$2,500. 

Arthur Harris, false representations in license applications: Indicted in New 
York November 1950. Case awaiting trial. 

Emanuel Goldberger, attempted bribery: One defendant convicted and ser 
tenced. Other defendant awaiting trial in New York. 

sritish Mercantile Co., false statements on export control documents: Indicted 
August 1951, in New York. Two defendants pleaded guilty and were given sus 
pended sentences. One defendant to be tried. 

In addition, there are outstanding sealed indictments in 1 false representatior 
and 1 transshipment case; 8 cases are now being considered by the Justice Depart 
ment and United States attorneys for criminal prosecution; and in 14 cases pross 
cution has been declined. 


HIRING AUTHORIZED PERSON NEI 


Mr. Kart Anprerson. I am not sure, in response to your main ques 
tion as to why we have to have more personnel, that the fast talking fi 
which you asked brought out clearly some of the main points that ar 
involved. 

We have, in the course ot the past vear, been under a very rap! I] 
expanding workload. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not put people to work if you need ther 
and if you were granted funds for them? 

For instance, in connection with the Bureau of Customs, you ha 
never filled the positions which you were authorized and given fu 
tO fill. 

Who is here from the Bureau of Customs? 

Mr. Garcnetn. Tam, sir. 


PORT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Roonry. Why do you not use your authorized strength? You 
know there are complaints at the port of New York about not bei 
able to handle this situation with the present manpower. 
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Mr. GatcuetL. With respect to the particular question regarding 
the port of New York, the day after the appropriation bill was passed 
the money was authorized to them to hire up to approximately one 
hundred fifty-odd people. 

At the present time they have about 25 vacancies, which for various 
reasons, they have been unable to fill. 

Mr. Rooney. How Jong has the money been available to them for 
the 25 vacancies ¢ 

Mr. Garcnecn. Since October 24, 1951, sir. 

Mr. Kart Anprerson. Our problem, Mr. Chairman, is to be prepared 
budgetwise for a workload increase. Among other things, we do 
have a clearance problem. When new employees are authorized, we 
have the problem of getting such new employees cleared security Wise 
ud loyaltywise, which can absorb a time of as muchas4 months. That 
kind of requirement is not ordinarily in effect in private industry. We 
cannot Jump immediately to a new authorized employment level. 

We have tried pretty hard, too, in running our own affairs, not to 
consume an employment ceiling merely because it is authorized. 

I have sat in Mr. Macy’s office a number of times when Mr. Borton 
wd Mar. Thomas who are responsible for licensing have appealed for 
more people. They urge an appeal for 10 more and are compelled 
to settle for 3. We have not felt it is our business to expend ap- 
propriations merely because they are authorized. 

Mr. Rooney. That is indeed commendable. Will vou please in 
vert inthe recordat this point a statement similar tothe one that began 
it page 368 of last year’s hearings. with regard to enforcement activity, 
administrative cases, criminal cases under indictment, awaiting trial, 
already convicted, so as to bring the part iculars forward | year since 
the date of the statement that was inserted at page 368 of last vear’s 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

(The information may be found starting on p. 358. ) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON Export Pontcy 


Mr. Roonry. The first subdivision of this requested appropriation, 
gentlemen, is to be found at page 645. There is a table at the top of 
that page, which we shall insert at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows;) 
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Mr. Rooney. This personnel increase table shows a requested 
crease to the extent of $467,000. That would be an increase to { 
extent of how many positions / 

Mr. Macy. It is actually the same number of positions, but wit! 
larger average employment, the average employment over the » 
being 787 people, compared to 698 average for 1952. That is broug 
about by the rapid increases during the first 6 months of fiscal 1) 
as this program expanded. 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. What about this request for 823.500 additional 
the services performed by other agencies? ‘To whom would thai 
transferred 7 

Mr. Macy. That is to be transferred to the Bureau of the Cens 
mostly for the purpose of obtaining information about indiy 
exporters which is needed for the operation of the licensing procedu 

We had a choice of either obtaining information from Census 
requesting that information directly from the exporter ata fairly 
cost, as far as OIT is concerned, and a big cost as far as the export: 
is concerned. He has already put that information in on his decl:u 
tions to the collector of customs. That comes in to the Census Bures 
They then can tabulate the data, we feel, much more economica 
than we could get it again direct from the exporter. 


Kietp Orrice SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is entitled “Field office sery 
It appears at page 670 of the justifications, 

At this point we shall insert the table at the top of that page 
the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Rooney. This is a requested increase in the amount of $15.) 
Can you tell us about that ¢ 
Mr. Haywarp. That is in the field and is due to adding one posit) 


in San Francisco, taking care of amending export licenses wit!) usto 
having them come to Washington, plus within-grade promotions. Thi 

We have 25 people now and we want to maintain that aver ag sert 

Mr. Rooney. My curiosity prompts me to inquire : What sort l' 
position is this, and how much does it amount to? 

Mr. Haywarp. That is grade 5. 

Mr. Roonry. And would the five be able to handle people 
from Washington ? 

Mr. Haywarp. They handle licenses out there and they just ke 
from sending the licenses in here. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you put down for the grade 5 ¢ 

Mr. Haywarp. Three thousand four hundred and ten dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the difference between that amount and | 
$15,000% What does that difference represent ? 

Mr. Haywarp. That is in the pay increase and within-grade yp» 
motions. 

TRANSFER TO OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE Mr. 
fe : ae ae he pl 

Mr. Roonry. Next is the item entitled “Transfer to Office of Secr 
tary of Commerce,” which appears at page 671 of the justifications Dox 

At this point we shall insert that page in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

The Office of the Secretary provid ‘S complete personnel, accounting and Mr 
ministrative services to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce it ae 
nection with export control activities. The cost of such services is fil Phi 
by transfer of funds from the appropriation “Export control, Bureau of F: onal 
and Domestic Commerce” to the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, ©! Xpol 
of the Secretary of Commerce.” The amounts transferred for this purpos W] 
the past years and proposed for fiscal year 1953 are shown below: rh 
\ctunl 51 : ie 
lustimate 152 ( 

Estimate 1955 

The increase of $6,120 in fiscal year 19538 will be used to provide tw 
tional positions in the Office of Facilities and Operations Management ay 
tribution of positions by organization unit for the fiscal year 1953 is reg 
helow : it 
Organization unit: f he 

Olfice of Facilities and Operations Management on 
Personnel Operations Division We 
Total g 

Mr. Rooney. There is an — ‘ase requested in the amount of 
Do you expect to get this, Mr. Cawley / W 
Mr. Cawiey. Mr. Chairman, if the Congress sees fit to prov a 
increase for export control, we feel that it is proper to reques! ih 
positions in the transfer to the immediate office of the Secretary - 
After all, we provide, on a centralized basis, their payroll, ac Th 


ing 


and personnel work, as we have done in the past. We believ: 
results in considerable savings. 
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TRANSFER ‘ro Burrau or Cusroms 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Transfer to Bureau of 
ystoms.”” 
This appears at page 672 of the justifications. At this point we shall 
sert the table at the top of that page into the record. 

The material referred to is as follows :) 


1952 estimate 1953 estimate Increase , 
decrease ( Employ- 
ment 
Nov U, 
Average | 4 Average Average 1951 
is set cost pa Net cost * — Net cost _— 
Xf number number si number w( 
services 322 | $1, 159, C00 337 | $1, 209, 500 +15 +$50, 500 294 
cts > . j 77, 0OO 90, 500 +-13, 50€ 
tal 322 1, 236, 00C 7 1, 300, 000 +15 +-64, 000 


ipon payroll records and approved commitments, 
INCREASE REQUESTED 
Mr. Rooney. You have told us that although you were allowed in 
lie present fiscal year an average number of positions to the extent of 


yas of the 380th of November last, you had only 294 on the payroll. 
Does anyone care to comment on the requested increase of $64,000 4 





PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Mr. Garcuenn. I will be very glad to, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
That increase includes $50,500 for personal services for 15 addi- 
nal license examiners to handle the increased number of licenses and 
xport declarations resulting from such licenses, which it is believed 
ll have to be handled during 1953. 

his is based, of course, on the Office of International Trade’s basi 


timate as to their inerease in licensing workload. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


lhe second portion of the increase is $13,500 for other objects, in 

ree pleces. Communications is $1,500, and these costs cover pri- 

ily advices between the various offices of collectors of customs as 
the filing of an approved license at one port covering the shipment 
ina different port. 

We are asking, under “Equipment,” for $8,000 to cover five small 
trucks which will carry both personnel and equipment around 
vater fronts where Customs is required to make export inspec- 

We have a very small force of export control inspectors and the 

ter fronts at most of our major ports are very widespread. In 

ler to make full use of these relatively few inspectors, we want to 
ovide some mobility for them. 

lhe third item under “Other objects” is for the employer's FICA 

~ Which is the equivalent of social security for Federal employees 
ire not under the civil-service retirement svstem, 
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Since practically all of our employees in this category ar 
temporary character, we are forced to make deductions and to 
employers’ contributions for social security. 

That is the total of our requested increase, Mr. Chairman. 


LICENSE APPLICATION RECEIPTS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice what may be a discrepancy on page 
There is the statement that 

The Office of International Trade estimates an increase in license applica 
receipts from the current level of approximately 3,500 per week to a rate o! 
per week, This is an increase of nearly 15 percent. 

On the other hand, at page 5 of Mr. Macy’s statement, we fi 
find an allegation that the daily average application intake in » 
tember, October, and November 1950 was approximately 1.6 
whereas the daily intake figure for the same months in 195! 
approximately 3,000. 

Which is correct ? 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Macy’s statement is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. There is quite a difference between 3,000 a day 
3.000 a week. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. I think that is just a typographi 
error in the language of the Customs justifications. 

Mr. Garcue tL. That appears to be a misunderstanding betwe 
our offices. We thought we were working with the same figures 

Mr. Rooney. Which is right, as far as the Bureau of Customs s 
concerned 4 

Mr. Garcuetn., We are basing our operations on the OIT level « 
operation, so it would have to be 3,500 per day. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the present actual number of applicati 
per day ¢ 

Mr. THomas. At the present time, it is approximately 3,000 per da 

Mr. Roonry. And do every one of those applications go to the 
Bureau of Customs / 

Mr. Tomas. Every one. 

Some of them have to be handled more than once by the Bureau of 
Customs because the entire shipment does not go out at one time; 
goes out in partial shipments. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions? If not, thank you ver 
much, gentlemen. 
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Fripay, JANuary 18, 1952. 
PATENT OFFICE 
WITNESS 
OHN A. MARZALL, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


tpounts available for obligation 














) 1 159 ¢ t 
ym or estimate S51. 500. OOF & Fv 1 $12. 20K ”) 
red to‘* Expenses of Defense Productio Executive 
the President”’ (pursuant to Public Law 4 
i June 2, 1951 150. 000 
Ad appropriation or estimatc 11, 350, 000 11, 500, G00 y 1), 000 
lemental due to pay Cast 50. OO 
| available for obligation 1} A 2 25 ( 20K 
ed balance, « mated saving 661 
Ot itions incurred.........-- aoe 1, 248, 339 12. 250. OM 12, 200, 000 
Obligations by activities 
| | 
Description ) 1105 | est 
I j | 
icasicllahagieaesitiaiaiaiincaiiia ‘ | 
exan r operation $6, 347, 69 $6, 944, 02 $6, 905, 40 
H rark ning operation no AR f AR4 
gal counse il ind interferences ¥ i { 4 $29 O10 
tent and t irk service 13, 796 820, 405 813, 06 
utive d xo 86, 44 859 
ff idministrative services oF R41 81. 93 
Obligations incurred 1], 248, 339 12, 2 0) 12, 204 4 
Obligations bu obiects 
Obier lassifi 
r of yn i 
mber ; RX 8 
I sche 
\ r wy s 
f 
‘ ii 
i ] ( ( 
| ' AY ( i $ s % } 
‘ 
pay ( \ 
} 
ibove ( 
1 pe nal ser ( ‘ 1 
d RR 
mn { { 
$3, 468 
| nd indemnit 
d ass ! 5 . . ) 
1s ; ; 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 









Unliquid ited obligations, start of year $1,034,926 | $1, 059, 226 
Obligations incurred during the year 11, 248, 339 12, 250, 000 
12, 283, 265 13, 309, 226 
, end of year 1, 059, 226 1, 118, 149 

zations of prior years 7,014 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 552 
rotal expenditures 11, 216, 473 12, 191, 077 

Expenditures are distributed as follows 

Out of current authorizations 10, 205, 044 10, 444, 500 
Out of prior authorizations 1,011, 429 1. 043. 577 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 703, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The first item for our consideration this mon 
the appropriation request for the coming fiscal year for the Pate 
Office. 

This appears at page 76 of the committee print and beginning a 
page 700 of the justifications. 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 702 and 70d, 
the tables appearing on page 706 and 707 of the justifications, w! 
indicate the condition of the workload at the end of the fiscal ye 
1951 and the estimates in regard thereto for fiseal vears 1952 and 1% 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


stimated obligations 








Appropriation, 1952 (regular t « i 
Pr ( uppl ental to} ( ses 
Base for 19 = 
Net difference, 1953 over 1952 _ 
< rer = 
Req Difference = 
, increase 
3) ' ; 
By ( 1959 ; or de L 
, rae 1953 crease 
1. Patent examining oneration $6, 044, 025 $6, G05, 490 S38 
2. Trade-mark examining operation 583, 630 584, 540 +4] 
Legal counsel, appeals, and interferences $31, 360 $29 010 | 2 
4. Patent and trade-mark services 3, $20, 405 8.813. 065 7, 34 
5 Exe ti direction RH, 445 85, O65 | ts 
6. Staff and administrative services 384, 135 381, 930 | 2, A 


Total 12, 250, 000 | 12, 200, 000 | HH), OOM 
| | 
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The following summary indicates the condition of work at the end of fis 
LOSI: 
i ») 


of allowed patent and trade-mark applications ma 
‘al vears 1952 and 1953 is compared with the actual for 


18, 000 
> SOM) 


1, 000 


Mr. Roonry. We shall also at this point insert in the record 
work-load summary appearing at page 701 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Wo } load 
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oo 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. The request for the Patent Office for the coming fiscal 
ear is In the amount of $12,200,000, an increase of $700,000 over the 
jount appropriated in the current fiscal vear. 

There is an actual decrease of 35 reflected in the average number of 
ositlons. 

Commissioner Marzall, do you have a formal statement whic 

si to present to t he committee / 


Vir. Marzauu. Yes, sir. 


l 


The budget estimate of the Patent Office for fiseal vear 
(2.200,000 for continuing the program of examining patent 


de-mark applications and related work of the Office incident 


istration of the patent and trade-mark systems. Our total re- 
rement may be divided into three major parts: (1) 77 percent for 
and reproduction : (35) 


ir 


rsonal services: (2) 20 percent for printin 

it 5 percent for all other expenses. 
For the current vear 1952. we have an appropriation of S11.500,000, 
[there 1s proposed “a supplemental estimate of STH0.000 for the cost 
{pay increases granted by Pubhe Law 201, which was effective July 
951. This will make a total of 812.250,000 available for fiscal veat 
2» The estimate for 1953 is, therefore, $50,000 less than the amount 
for 1952. 

The decrease of SS5O.000 for fiscal 1953 represents a decrease of S54.- 
jin funds of personal services, offset in part by an increase of $4,500 
other objects. The decrease in funds for personal Services 1s at 
utable to the proposed effects of the new graduated leave la hic] 

t into effect January 6, 1952. The increase of 84.500 for 
ts provides for additional supplies, equipment, and 
red in connection with hew and additional work yh pore 
ule-mark affidavits filed under sections 8 and 15 of the 
ct of 1946. 
Phe budget estimate of 812.200.0000 for fiscal 1953 takes into ce 
tion that leave curtailment under the new oraduate lL lenve law | 
sult in savings on the a Stim ption that fewer man vears o1 employ 
t will be required than under the previous 26-day leave law. The 
{ mate also reflects absorption ot mere ased COSTS for statutory w ithin 
le salary advancements and for continuation of the Off e's salary 
ogram for examiners. 
We are doing our utmost to accomplish the production necessary 
ior making inroads in the accumulated backlow of work with whicl 
the Office has been faced for several] years, and to maintain at a level 
iminimum adequacy the patent and trade-mark services which the 
Niice is charged with performing for other Government agencies and 
public. We hope to hold to our current-year level of productivity, 
hat all possible, in 1953. This will require an increase in produc 
n from an already heavily taxed examining force to offset the 
sof production occurring with the decline in our employment. Our 
lity to meet Classification Act salary requirements for our exam 
ers will be vitally Instrumental in maintaining this productio1 
sl 
We estimate that intake of new applications will continue at the 
te of about 5.000 per month. or 60.000 for the vear. If we aecom 


sh the production estimated for fiscal 1953, we will still have ar 
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accumulated workload, at the end of that year, amounting to approx 
mately 151,000 patent applications and 16,000 applications for trade 
mark registration. 

We will feel the first impact, in fiscal year 1953 of trade-mark atl 
davits filed under sections 8 and 15 of the Trade-Mark Act of 1946. 
The act provides for the filing by registrants of affidavits to avoid 
cancellation of registrations and affidavits to secure incontestability of 
registered marks. Such filing must be within the sixth year follow 
ing registration or republication under section 8 and after five co 
secutive years under section 15. 

For the 9,100 trade-marks registered or republished under the act 
during fiscal year 1948 (the first year in which the act was in effect), 
we expect to receive 7.000 affidavits filed under section & and 5,000 
affidavits filed under section 15. For fiscal year 1954, indications 
are that this work will be accelerated to 5 or 6 times the volume 
expected in 1953. 

In regard to our printing and reproduction work, which amount t 
about 20 percent of our budget, T should like to report that adjust 
ments secured last year in the prices for work which the Government 
Printing Office does for us made possible a substantial reduction i) 
cost for fiscal year 1952. On the other hand, we have been faced with 
increased costs in other items which could not be anticipated in ow 
budget estimate for 1952 and which, except for the reduced cost of 
our Government Printing Office work, would have required us to 
request a supplemental appropriation. Among these have been in 
creases aggregating about 12 percent in prices for printing and re- 
production work done by private local concerns under contracts 
awarded annually; a 20- percent increase in the rate of reproduction 
of exhaust stock of patent copies to meet current demands, including 
the document security program; and the cost of social-security taxes 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. These items, along 
with smaller distributed cost increases in the supply and equipment 
field, operated to offset the reduced cost in Government Printing Office 
work. 

Revenue from fees for filing of applications, issue of patents, sali 
of patent and trade-mark copies, and other services amounted to 
5.504.000 in 1951. It is estimated that $5,500,000 will be realized 
in 1952 and 1953. Almost all of our fees are fixed by statute. All 
income received by the Patent Office is turned in to the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

In summary I would like to state that the estimate of $12,200,000 
for the fiscal vear 1953 includes $750,000 for pay increases under 
Public Law 201, and $4,500 for incidental expenses incident to the 
tiling of affidavits under sections 8 and 15 of the Trade-Mark Act of 
1946. This estimate also contemplates absorbing the in-grade promo 
tions and grade changes during the fiscal year. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that the entire $750,000, with 
the exception of the one item of $4,500, is for pay-increase money / 

Mr. Marzatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of the pay increase have you absorbed in 
the current fiscal vear? 

Mr. Marzay. $75,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. Where do we find the figures with regard to the reve- 
nues of the Patent Office ? 

Mr. Marzaun. On page 706. Fees established by or pursuant to law 
for filing of applications, issue of patents, sale of patents and trade- 
mark copies, and other services furnished by the Office produced 
$5,504,000 in revenue during 1951, and are estimated to produce 
$5,500,000 in 1952 and 1953. All income received by the Office is coy 


red into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


BACKLOG OF WORK 


Mr. Rooney. You might describe the situation with regard to the 
acklog of work, 

Mr. Marzauti, At the present time we are able to devote, roughly, 
bout one-fourth of our production to the accumulated work during 
ihe past several vears. ‘Total patents pending in the Patent Office, 
xcluding the designs, is 191,213. 

Designs, 5,497. 

Trade-mark registrations, 32.859. 

Renewals, 859. 

Republications of trade-marks, 391. 

That is the backlog as of December 31, 1951. 


ITEMS OR SERVICES FURNISHED FREE 


I have had some figures prepared which are quite interesting and 
which I thought perhaps your committee would like to have, and that 
s the fact that our budget has to support services valued at about 
three-fourths of $1,000,000 a year for other Government departments, 
foreign governments, and public libraries, and during the past fiscal 
vear of 1951 the value of these services amounted to approximately 
$787,000. That is quite a material item that we have to absorb in our 
budget. 

[ have a break-down of that if you would like to see it, or I can put 
it into the record. 

We have a peculiar situation where we have between 800 and 1,000 
patent applications filed every year by other Government agencies, 
ind then we are called upon later, when they mature as patents, to pay 
‘37 as printing charges to the Government Printing Office for these 
ther agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that table in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Items or services furnished free of charge during fiscal year 1951 (period July J, 


1950, to June 30, 1951) 
Estimated re 
if fee were charg: 
1. Other Government departments : 
(a) Government cases for which no fee is charged, as provided 
by law (35 U. S.C. 45): . 
799 patent applications filed 
9S2 patents granted _____- 
(b) Copies and other services: 
11,093 photostat copies of records___- is Bee NPS ew 
26S certificates P Bes tetn : 150 
102.900 manuscript words = ~ ‘ ae 160 
o+ abstracts of titles ; : : Be 160 
1 instruments recorded ee eee ee ~ 6,190 
181,525 printed copies of patents : OZ, 000 
#. @2 
Total for other Government departments. ‘ 101, } 
2. Foreign exchange of patents as authorized by law (35 U. S. C. 78) 
averaging approximately 5 United States patent copies to 1 foreign 
(1,689,490 printed copies) : —— 2 a. 409, 87 
5. Subscription service to United States public libraries at $50 per year 
on patent copies, as provided by law (35 U. S. C. 78): 1,109,786 
printed copies were furnished, the total value of which amounts to 
$277,450 at 25 cents per copy. Subscription fees at $50 per year 
amounted to $1,100. The difference is ’ atk 2S ee ee, See 


Total, all items . ” e P sisi en cacont 787 360 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OF PATENTS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to foreign exchange 
of patents, at an average of 5 United States patent copies to 1 foreig 


UT 
{ 


Mr. Marzaty. Well, there are reciprocal arrangements whereby the 
United States will agree to turn over a certain number of copies tos 
certain country in return for it turning over a certain number of 
ents issued each vear in that country, and it runs about 5 to 1 
favor. , 


DECREASI 


For the current fiscal year 1952 we have an appropriation of S11 
500,000, and there is proposed a supplemental estimate of $750,000 fi 
f pay increases granted by the Congress under Public Lia 
201, which was effective July 8, 1951. This will make a total ot 
$12.250,000 available for the fiseal vear 1952. The estimate for 1953 is 
therefore $50,000 less than for 1952. 


) 
the cost o 


USE OF ELECTRONIC MACHINES 


Mr. Roonry. Has the Patent Office done anything with regard t 
considering the use of electronic machines in connection with th 
operations ¢ 

Mr. Marzaun. Yes. We have had some experimental machines fo 
searching in chemical Cases, We do not have the money to carry ¢ 
that experiment and it does not seem worth while at this time to coi 
tinue it because we prefer to have the manufacturers carry on sori 
of the experimental work instead of the Patent Office. ; 

There is another machine, I understand, that is being develope 
through the Office of Technical Services, or the Bureau of Standard 


or both. IT understand they propose to use this machine for the sel: 
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tion and preparation of copies of scientific and technologie data re- 
juested by the public. There is nothing definite yet in that connection. 
We are watching it, and if it is possible for us to use it we will certainly 
se it. It looks to me like that is still 2 years or so away. ) 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY DIVISIONS 


Now, may I suggest, Mr. Chairman, I have a little statement with 
respect to the condition of all divisions as compared to the last vear, 
nd it isa statement the Patent Office is proud of. , 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement on the condition of all 
livisions as of December 31, 1951. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


’ F Wa Jag , f ~y , 

mdition of all divisions as of Dee 3] 194] ith con pare ( f Vor / 
’ 
} ; De / 19050 
4 
) 3] } 

vur ber of patent applic I I 
Office 
Number of petent applicatior wait 


the exeminer 


Number of divisions over 2 
Number of divisions over 18 months it 

Number of lor ‘ n t 1 
Number of divisions over 11 months in arre 


BOARD OF Al } | 

Number of ¢ ( } } Q 9 

Appeals 

verage number f 2.2 LS 
from Januar h J ber 

udit tl \ B 

BOARD O NTI ENC] XAM 

Number of ¢ ! i 

Board of Ir I 

of oldest } MAS 

terfert I 

I} ( 

nber of design applications pending 8 187 

Patent Ottice 
Number of applications awaiting 2,04 

xaminer 
Number of month } 8 1 t 2 } hs 28 

1ib\ 
rTRADE-MARKS 
for registra 41,952 ISG 4,109 


Number of trade-mark applications for 
tion, renewal and republication pending 


Patent Office. 
7 393 24,036 15,92 


Number of trade-mark applications for registra 27,393 
tions, renewal and republication awaiting action 
by the examiner. 
Number of months in arrears in trade-mark appli 15 months 8 months 28/6 months 25 
days. days. 


ations, 


TRADE-MARK INTERFERENCES 

12¢ 23 sank S0me 

June 23, 1949....| Nov. 21, 1950--. June 29, 1951, 
1 | 


Number of cases heard and awaiting decision 
Date of oldest case heard and awaiting decision 


Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen. 
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Fripay, JANUARY 18, 195°. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS H. MacDONALD, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Cc. D. CURTISS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, FINANCE AND MANAGE. 


MENT DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is for the Bureau of Publi 
Roads, which appears at page 80 of the committee print and begin 


ning at page 802 of the justifications. 


At this point we shall insert in the record the summary of require 
ments appearing at page 804, as well as pages 805, 806 and 807. 


(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1952) (regular bill) S360, 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952 


Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952 


Deduct : 
1952 appropriation applied to contract authori- 
zation 35 
Nonrecurring items {), 
Base for 1953 


Requirements for 195: 
Federal-aid 


: By appropriation : 


highways S400, 


Forest highways ml, 
Inter-American Highway 1 


Access roads (act of September 7, 1950) 20. 
Net total 
Total estimate of appropriation, 19538 é 
Summary of direct obligations by object of OXY 
; 1951 actual 
| 

0! Personal services $12. 102. 942 
02 Travel 622,312 
03 Transportation of things 5Q, S67 
04 Communication services 101, 610 
05 Rents and utility services 277, 264 
06 =Printing and reproduction 137. 774 
07 Other contractual services 917,114 
OS Supplies and materials 516, 141 
09 Equipment 270, GIA 
10 Lands and structures 8. 300. 746 
11 Grants, subsidies and contribution 485, 991, 999 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities 410, 332 
15 Taxes and assessmet 4,043 
Subtotal 509, 713, 059 
Deductions on account of adjustments 122, 008 


Total 


509, 590, O61 


125, 000 
46, 523 
53, 098 
———. § 


. 00, OOO 


224, O21 


O00, OOO 
000, OOO 


» 000, 000 


000, OOO 


452, 000, 


venditures 


1952 estimate 


$14, 395, 742 
824, 125 
140. O50 
116, 810 
48, 400 
193, 300 
786, 991 
791, 300 
165, 450 
22, 192, 999 
179, 913, 970 

100, 621 

11, 700 


520, 281, 5OS 
1, 000 


520), 280. SOS 


360, 224, 621 


360, 224, 62 


452, 000, 


(NH) 


(HH) 


1953 esti 


56, 714 


506, 71 
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Reconciliation of total obligations to appropriation or estimate 


— ] 
Actual, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 | Estimate, 1953 








fotal direct obligations._...._._.- Lea a ff | $520, 280, SOR | $506, 713, 000 
Add: | | 
Transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the j 
Secretary of Commerce’’ | 50, 000 | os 
Balance available in subsequent year j 
tE Appropriated funds 7, 909, 385 | 6, 300, 000 | 200, 000 
Contract authorization 748, 578, 446 786, 829, 676 | 200, 216, 676 
Applied to contract authority ; 
Transfer AO, OOO 
} Appropriation 414, 800, 000 351, 000, 000 439, 000, 000 
| Carried to surplus 311,811 164, 800) 
i] Contract authorization rescinded ISS, O75 
Subtotal 1, 681, 290, 603 1. 664, 763, 059 1, 245, 120, 676 
'e Deduct 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 58, 772 50. 607 
Prior year balance available 
\ ppropriated funds 5, 020, 875 7, 909, 385 6, 300, 000 
Contract authorization 720, 951, 689 748, 578, 446 786, 829, 676 
Contract authorization 29, 500, 000 548, 000, 000 
Subtotal 1, 255, 531, 336 1, 304, 538, 438 793, 129, 676 
Appropriation or estimate 125, 759, 267 60, 224. 621 $52. 000, 000 
o Summary of direct personal service obligations 
1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
~ | Average Ave! Average 
| employ- Net cost em] Net cost empl Net cost 
|} ment ment ment 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions (net 2,524 ($11, 309, 663 2,638 (313, 105, 490 2, 687 | $13, 355, 560 
Part-time and temporary posi 
tions 208 544, 505 356 979, 197 $22 l », (U0 
Regular pay in excess of 52 
week base 56, 813 57, 813 
Payment above basic rates 198, 714 254, 292 271, 792 
” 
01 Personal services 2,822 | 12, 102, 942 2,994 14, 395, 792 3 OU 14, 698, S65 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonrty. Commissioner MacDonald, we have before us your 
formal summary statement of the Federal highway program, and 
I now ask you whether or not you want to cover the high lights of it 
orally and insert it in the record, or do you wish to read it 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert it because 
it carries tables that we have usually placed in the record showing 
the status of our program and funds by States. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be inserted in the record at this point, 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRA) 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The essentiality of highway transportation as an element of our national econ 
omy is convincingly demonstrated by comparison of highway travel with the 
Value of our gross national product. Except during the war years, when the 
effects of rationing of gasoline and vehicle supply resulted in a sharp curtailment 
of vehicle use, the index values of amounts of highway travel and value of gross 
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national product have closely paralleled one another over the past two decades 
Our mounting industrial production moves on wheels, an increasing proportion 
of which travels the highways. ; 

An important part of the increasing highway use is service as part of the as 
sembly lines of defense production. Machine parts made in many and ofte: 
widely separated plants are moved by truck to other plants for assembly int 
airplanes, tanks, guns, and other finished products. The time saving of hig! 
way truck service as compared with rail service is particularly advantagecus 
production-line operations as it assures a continual flow to production machines 
with resultant reduction in inventories at plants and in transit. 

Workers at manufacturing plants, whether producing armament or articles 
for Civilian consumption, have come to depend upon automobiles and highways 
for their daily commuting between their homes and places of employment. Yeu 
by year the length as well as the number of these trips between home and wo: 
increases, 

For the very feeding of our people the truck and the highway have come to 
play an indispensable and vital role. For instance, 70 percent of the livesto 
received in 1950 at 66 public stockvards were delivered by truck. The city of 
Philadelphia in 1950 received by truck 95 percent of its milk, 99 percent of its 
live poultry supply, and 98 percent of its supply of eggs. In 1949 the truck 
unloads of Florida oranges in Chicago were nearly twice the number of rai 
unloads; in 1941 rail unloads were 10 times:the number of truck unloads. 

Motor vehicle registration and traffic continue to rise fantastically eacl 
vear to a new record. From 1940 to 1951 motor vehicle registration increased 
from 52 million to an expected 52 million. Continuation of the present rate of 
traffic increase will double the volume of traffic in 18 years. The increase in 
travel during the 4-year period 1947-50 was equal to all highway travel in 
1923. 

As a result of increases in the volume, speed, and weight of vehicles many of 
our roads and bridges have hecome functionally obsolete. This obsolescenc 
isa cause of traffic congestion resulting in excessive delays and increased trath 
costs, and a lamentable toll of death, personal injury, and property damage 
on the highways, which increased during the past vear. 

The reconstruction of our highways as they become worn out or obsolete is 
not keeping pace with the increase in usage. The rate of rehabilitation of the 
highway plant has for the past 10 vears averaged far less than the annual 
rate required to retain the plant in even reasonably adequate condition. Based 
on past trends and experience on the principal highways under the jurisdiction 
of the State highway departments the accumulated deticiency is now 74,000 
miles and the lag in replacements is increasing 5,000 to 6,000 miles per year. 

With the resumption of highway construction after the war, highway officials 
foresaw an opportunity to make appreciable progress toward Catching up with 
highway demands, since adequate finances were available through larger Fed 
eral-aid authorizations and accumulated balances of State funds. Shortages 
of manpower, equipment, and materials gradually disappered, but an unfor 
seen difficulty entered the picture. Expected progress in overcoming the backlog 

of urgently needed rehabilitation and modernization of the highway systems 
was in part denied by inflationary forces which have robbed the dollar of halt 
of its prewar purchasing power. Increasing costs since the program was re 
sumed in the fall of 1945 have resulted in a loss of highway purchasing power 
in excess of $500,000,000 on contracts already let. Thus, through inflation, the 
equivalent of 1 year’s authorization has been lost. 

A major portion of the reconstruction work undertaken on our main highways 
is included in the Federal-State cooperative. program of improvements to the 
Federal-aid highway system, established pursuant to congressional acts. I 
addition to the Federal-aid highway system, originally designated in aceord- 
ance with the Federal Highway Act of 1921 and since improved by continuing 
Federal fund allocations, in 1944 the Congress after extensive hearings extended 
Federal aid to a system of important secondary roads and to a system of urban 
arterial roads. 

These Federal-aid systems on June 30, 1951, had mileages as follows: 


Miles 
Federal-aid highway system—rural___._........_-__...__._-_.__-___ 219, 196 
Federal-aid highway system—urban__-_-_ ee ee IEE 
Federal-aid secondary system__  —-- ee ee Pe Te ee eT 
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Included in and forming a part of the Federal-aid highway system is the 
national system of interstate highways, selected pursuant to the Federal-aid 
Highway Act of 1944. This system connects by direct routes metropolitan areas, 
‘ities, and industrial centers serving the national defense, and connects at the 
nternational borders with roads of continental importance to the Dominion of 
anada and he Republic of Mexico. Limited by the act to 40,000 miles, the 
system as presently designated consists of 37,800 miles of which 34,022 miles 
ire in rural areas and 5,778 miles are in the urban areas of places of 5,000 or 
more population. Improvements to the interstate system completed during each 
of the past three fiscal vears have been as follows : 


ry \ Potal cost | Fede mid M 
j £109, C01, 953 $57, 941, 714 y22 
€8, 507, 578 S87, 83, 149 Y79 
166, 483, GOS 85 787, 940 1, 006 


{ report on the adequacy of this system to serve the national defense, printed 
is House Document 249, dated June 30, 1949, showed that all but 1,900 miles 
the system in rural areas and 398 miles in urban areas required reconstruction 
o bring the routes up to the standards recommended for the volumes of traffic 
then existing, all at a total estimated cost of S$11.266,000,000, Advancement 
during these past three fiscal vears does not indicate an adequate rate of prog- 
ess When measured against either the estimated cost or mileage of needed 
Inprovements 

The Congress, besides extending recognition t 
o the secondary, urban, and interstate svstems by providing for 
their selection and designation, also gave recognition to the greatly increased 
ivhWay usage and to the need for a more completely integrated program. The 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 provided for continuation of the broadened 
program established by the 1944 legislation with authorizations of S500,000,000 


o the Federal interest in im 


rovements 


I vears 1992 and 1958 


or each of the fisc: 

During the past six calendar vears 98.371 miles of highways and streets have 
heen opened to traffic under the Federal-aid program with funds made available 
since the war, ineluding 16,897 miles conipleted during the calendar vear 1951 
exhibit 1). An additional 12.396 miles are under construction, plans have been 
pproved for 4.69S miles on which work has not vet been begun, and anether 
11.949 miles have been programed for construction (exhibit 2 
Federal funds for work done on projects under construction 


) 


Pavinents of f 

r completed totaled S3896.978.115 during the fiscal vear 1951 Cexhibit 3) Che 
ctive program as of January 1, 1952. included projects in several stages from 
bitial programing to nnder construction at an estimated total cost of $1,952, 


> ! 


4 G00 including Federal funds of S091 3825 
Federali-aid funds for the fiscal vear 1955 were apportioned to the States o1 
Novernber 14, 1991) Cexhibit o) Unpro: 


rior apportionments amounted to S628.2 
tive highway-construction program is shown in exhibit 


JOO Cexhibit 4) 


rammed balances of these funds and of 


2129 on January 1, 1952 Cexhibit 6) 








Che financing of the ac 


f The volume of improvements for which Federal-fund payments are to be 
nde during the fiscal vears 1952 and 153 is reflected in the budget estimates 
f Federal-aid expenditures Phere is an average interval of a little more 


re made 


than 2 vears from the time projects are programed until payments 
to the States. Payments during the fiscal vears 1952 and 1955 for the most part 
vill be for work done on projects that were originally 


cal vears 150 and 1951, respectively 


programed during the 


SS ROAD PROGRAM 


LOC] 


Provision for the construction of access roads serving new or expanded facili 
es constructed under the current mobilization program was included in the 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 hy authorization of 810,000,000 for such pur 
OSES The total authorization for this work was subsequently raised to 


S45,000 000) 
Access projects that have been certified by the appropriate defense azeney 
efense provide for the construction of T1909 miles 


January 1, 952 Cexhibit 7) An add 


1 


s important to the national d 
osting $21,588. 796 of necess f mds ol 


NON61 vas 








3os4 


tional 206 miles of access roads, estimated to cost $11,138,343 from access fu 
have been referred for certification and investigation was being made of 
need for additional access roads at 63 locations in the United States and Alask; 

Careful study is made of each access project to ascertain the benefits to ii 
derived, State or local participation in cost of improvement being sought whe: 
ever local traftic benefits result. 


FOREST HIGHWAY PROGRAM 7 
Albama 


ZO 
The apportionment of forest highway funds authorized for the fiscal )«: Arkanes 
1953, made November 14, 1951, is shown in exhibit 8 Routes of the forest hi Californ 
way system in many places form important connecting links of the Federal: ee 
highway system, and Federal funds for the construction of forest highwa:y. Delawal 
have always been authorized in Federal-aid highway acts. Florida 
In operation the Federal-aid and forest highway progranis are similar, excc} cache 
that the forest highway program is a Federal construction program,  Pubii Illinois 
Roads engineers make the field surveys, prepare plans, let contracts, and — 
rectly supervise the construction. Kansas 
Although Federal funds may be used for maintenance of forest highways Kentuc 
has long been customary for the States to assume responsibility for maintena — 
beginning 2 vears after completion of a forest highway project. This procedur Maryial 
conserves the Federal funds for construction purposes, Massacl 
Even though matching of forest highway funds is not required, substantia ae 
amounts of State funds have been used along with Federal-aid funds in improy Mississi 
ing routes included in both highway systems. Missou 
Curtailment of highway construction during the war and difliculties that ay osc 
prevented full-scale operations since the war have resulted in a considerab| Nevada 
backlog of needed improvements on the forest highway system. Current stud New Hi 
indicate that nearly one-fourth of the 23,311 miles included in the forest highy — 7 
system are obsolete or below the standards of connecting roads. New Ye 
liprovements were completed on 56S miles of forest highways during i! North ( 
fiscal vear 1951 at an estimated total cost of $22,689,006 including $21,080,937 a 
forest highway funds. On January 1, 1952, forest highway projects havi Oklahot 
a combined total length of 326 miles were under construction, an additional it Uregon 
miles were approved but not under construction, and an additional 869 mili Aad 
were programed only (exhibit 9). A distribution by States of the forest his! South ¢ 
way funds involved in the active projects on January 1, 1952, is shown in exhi = 
10. Pexas 

On January 1, 1952, the unprogramed balance of forest highway funds availall: Utah 
for additional projects amounted to $28,143,791. This total, which includes Lae 
1953 apportionment made November 14, 1951, was distributed by States as sho. Washin 


West \V 
Wiscons 
Wyomi 
Hawaii 
District 


by exhibit 10, 
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EXHIBIT | Federal-aid provects completed during the calendar year 1951 








Numt of railwav-higl Number ¢ 
Way erat CTOSS ul 
" , grad i 
Stote Miles ‘a * ¢ ratior 
: Structures re 
Eliminate: | eet rin 
Albama 130 s4 
Arizona 131.2 ! 2 
Arkansas 418.7 07 | { 
California 07.3 i 
Colorado 67.7 7 
Connecticu 4 4 17 | 
| ‘ 
62.1 . ‘ J 
- s - 
, ve & 
) ® 
) } 
24 2 
Ro Y X 
Minnesota 4 ¢ 6 
Mississippi 42.4 2 
Missouri 198. 4 st { 
Montana 291.9 ( } 
Nebraska , 9 
Nevada 2 2 


.ew Hampshire { 
New Jersey | 
New Mexico 24 
New York 258, 2 s ) 
North Carolina 568 ; 





North Dakota (4 2 
Ohio Mj a 
Oklahoma Is 2s 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island s 
South Carolit 


South Dakota 





Pennesset i] 

eXas 2 

Utat Qs 

Vermont 2 2 
rginla S4 y 
Washington , 
West \V j ts { 
Wisconsit tI 
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Exurpit 2.—Mileage of active Federal-aid projects as of January 1, 1952 nx! 


Mileage 




















State 
Under cor ’ 
Alaban 
Arizone 
‘ 69. ¢ gx. 9 iS 7 8] Arkans 
4 120 13.8 1644 Califorr 
4 ‘ 29 9 1 28 () 87 Colorac 
( ¢ 20, 2 ~ 1.0 ai Connec 
> 1.7 6 Sk? 2. Delawa 
15:3 5.1 ed J Florida 
) . 19.6 18.3 16.7 A4 Georgia 
" i 207.6 l 21S Oj ‘ idaho 
. 118.8 9 ) RS Illinois 
" S48 4 {7 Indian 
a we 7 t ’ +t) 
191. ¢ 70) 14. ¢ 4( 
x } ABON . | 
HS 40.8 28 2 (y 
1 y ot) 1 wad! 
a4 9 6 11 
' { ) 
. x | 
247.9 ! ‘ 77 
490. 3 2 SLUTS 16 Missou 
1 ' 147 S04 4 SSS Montar 
: OLU. S 4 “ 1, § Nebras 
, , 299 3 ,G ‘ 64 Nevad: 
{ m i 1,15 New H 
j 133.1 14. } ) New Je 
v Hat 54.4 23 New M 
St 19 6.7 ; New Y 
an . ") 69. 2 i st North ¢ 
‘ 2b. + }22 2 2 57 North 
Ca 67. ¢ Ho. 4 x Y ON Onio 
Dak H3s8. 5 i48 iS a4 Oklaho 
4 ; qQ Hu. 7 M4 Gregon 
‘ 424 Pennsy 
t SY $2.4 248 Khode 
7 ? South ¢ 
; t ‘ South | 
5 4 677.% rennes 
aU 14 ‘ 
x6, 2 s 
2 S19 s 
\ i ' 2 W yom 
OOS ’ St Hawail 
} } t YISLrIC 
law b( } Puerto 
( t 
} } { ‘ | 
~ mS 24 
\ 











Exuinit 3.—Federal-aid expenditures, by States, during the fiscal year 1951 

















\ \ | ( , 
Alabama $2. 997, 010 g44 Ps 1 99 
Arizona HAb, & 14 R44 S { 
Arkansas "iJ 65. 879 143) ON 
California 1 TROD ) 76 § 1194 
Colorad¢ y 45,4 10) 17 eT 4 
Connecticut $077 810 Al \ a rn 
Delaware ) RES 09 44 
eorela +84. 404 ) 44 
[daho 1 162. 842 , ‘ 
Illinois 1, 42t 1" 
liana 59 R9 » 7 Qo 
lowa | you 4 : 
2 { 2’ at 
8 749 & 
40, Sf ‘ } 
) ' ] yy ~1 
tt ONE s ) i 
130,44 | ‘ 
Minnesota (, 408 yO BR 601 
Mississipy 1, 684, S28 85,4 s 
Missour 10), 46 g' 7% 
\ontar ( H ( si 
Nebrask R02. 574 1465 8 , 24 
Nevada 0. 48 “ { 
New Hampshire 0. OS x’ RO 79 
New Jersey t 14 % 41% t TSE 
New Mexico € 61 W4 KO 4 
New York 2 HHS :77 ; 714, 2 
North Carolina }, a s { rOG “oO 661.0 
North Dakota O86, ( 2K; y 
Ohio 1,835 sO 723, 48 
Oklahorna { %K 
Oregon SHH, OF q 4 
Pennsylvar 91. 890, 724 % ) { 
Rhode Island 1,32 S RSG 
South Carol % Q 
South Dakota 24 
I 2(), 5 ~ fi 1S 


ennesset 
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Apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1953 


Exurrir 5 


or —_ - . F 


{ 
Federal-aid Secondary or | Urban | a 
: 7 eae } | Total 
State highway system; feeder roads highways | ($500,000,00 
($225,000,000) ($150,000,000) ($125,000,000) , ’ ’ 


$1, 586, 037 














bama $4, 667, 971 
\rizona 3, 294, 585 470, 881 
\rkansas 3, 659, 614 677 { 
California 10, 160, 691 10, 761, 
(olorado 3, YRS, 3338 
Connecticut 1, 401, 852 
ela wart 1. O82. 813 
Florida s, 513, 44 & 
Georgia 4 ie 
til s 
m “ats 
Kentucky 4 
Loui . 
Lou 
Nl aine s 
Mary i S 
\Iassachu t y 
Michigan ( 
1 
Vi lr? “> { 
\i SSID q 
Missouri 6 
NMiontar } Ls 

















10 1 
‘ 

i) ) 7 

) i 4 4 

, gon 

Pennsyl\ ‘ “ 

Rhode I I 721, 83 l 
ith Car 2 2, 470, 183 R52. 704 7 
uth Dakot 2 465, OF0 935, 135 

bennes } HS0, 474 1, 750, 601 { 

i 14, 9, F 799, 612 ‘ 
I 2 12, YOY ‘ 

Ver ] ISS, 498 

\irgini i 5 1, S87, 8O6 

\V hingtor ; 2,449, 109 1, 826, 656 

t Virg 2 2, 097, 645 787, S81 \ 

\ 5 W\D H4. RIS 2? 370. 616 

W voming 2 757, 134 1, SHS 131, 6380 

lawa 1, O82, 81 72) 407, O89 

yistr Columbta 1, O82, 815 721, 875 1, O45, 855 
to R 1, 145, 457 1, 197, 494 1, O40, 599 
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xHIBIT 6.—Unprogramed balances of Fede: 
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O39. 931 
O00, 61S 
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J) 23D 








a4 
6, THO 
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167, 299 
7 S71 
244, SOF 
OOO, S54 
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of Jan. 1, 
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, ~ ' , . . . EXHIB 
kixuipir 7.—-Status of access-road projects financed or proposed for financing 


funds authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950, as of Jan. 1, 195 


Referred for certifi- rotal 
cation 


Federal 
funds 


rmon 
rg 
Washin 
West V 
W iscon: 
Wyoml 


Alaska 


highian funds for the fiseal year 


Federal? 


New Mexico SSOD 
‘ 375) North Carolina 121, 
cansa North Dakota 
fornia ? S61, Ohio 
ado L, 433. : Oklahoma 

mrida ‘ Oregon 
Georgia 9,952 | Pennsyvivania 
Idaho 2 WSs, South Carolina 
Illinois 24,036 | South Dakota 
Indiana 2,137 | Tennessee 
lowa (a) Texas 
Kentucky ,126) Utah 
Louisiana ~199 | Vermont 
Maine . 432 | Virginia 
Michigan 213, 82S) Washington 
Minnesota .407 | West Virginia 
Mississippi 2386) | Wisconsin 
Missouri ~619 > Wyoming 
Montana - 576 | Alaska 
Nebraska . 684 | Puerto Rico 
Nevada : 885 
New Hampshire 934 Total 
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EXHIBIT 9. Mileage of active fore st-highway consiruction projects, as OJ Jan 


Mileage 





state 
Under con Approved for! » 
struction construction aro med 
Alabama 10.1 
AriZzons 10.1 ; ( 
Arkansas g 2 ‘ 
California at 1:5 19 
lorado 7.5 6.0 
rida 15.4 7 
reia MY 
ho ; 
nol 
lian 
ntuck 
chigatl yz ? 
nnesot 11.2 
ississippl 
SOUT t 4. t 
mntana ( ) 
braska 
Sevads { 
New Hampshire 49 : 
New Mexico } 
North Carolina 12.8 
yhio ; 
)klahoma : 
yregon 22.9 12.4 { 
Pennsylvania 5 : 
South Carolina F 
South Dakota 
| nnesset g 
1exadas ‘ ~ ee 
Utah 1.1 g 1.2 
Vermont 1 
Virginia ee a 
Washington 2 4 4.9 
West Virginia , Q ‘ 
Wisconsin 11.0 
Wyoming 97.9 11.2 
Alaska 1 { 1.9 
tal 320.5 168, 2 69.4 








1, 1952 
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Exuipit 10.—Status of forest highway funds by States as of Jan. 1, 1952 











bmaiveial 12 Aes q | Un} 
ne ee bay otal j gran 
, | balan 
Alabama $64, 217 $89, 783 $ 
Arizona 967, GOO D, 2 
Arkansas 391, 252 381, 225 
California $, 509, 607 1, 589, 900 
Colorado 1, 158, 108 1, 240, 417 
Florida 269, 500 
Creorgla 250, 632 } 
Idaho 1,879, 696 4,832, 178 2, lt 
Illinois 69, 500 10 
Indiana 42,415 ; 
lowa 
Kentucky 87, 256 6. 000 93, 256 
Louisiana l 
11, 300 28, 479 
n 200, 471 1G 
ta 195, 600 1s 
i 60, 950 319 
215, 334 2% 
1, S87, O66 - 1, 64 
i 20, SS 3 5 
Ni i 207, 000 416, 828 742 
Ne Ha sl 842. 39] 384, 000 25 
New Mexico 571, 030 45, 871 1, 516, 901 XO) 
North Carolina 313, 805 313, 805 37 
Nor Dakot 
Ohio 19, 000 59 O00 iT 
Oklahoma 76, O1E 76, 916 1s 
Oregon 2, 168, 651 3, 473, 337 5, 641, OSS 2 71 
Pennsylvania 50, 000 95, OOO 145, 000 120 
South Carolina 123, 079 123, 079 75,8 
South Dakota 264, OUO 11, 000 275, 000 160 
Lernnessc¢ 200, OOO 200, OOO 197 
fi2, 645 143, 045 12. 
102, 387 SUS, 202 77 
not 7, 204, 81, 346 FA 
1 nia 210, 000 285, OOO 157 
Washing i 2. OO1, 712 § O09, 624 1, 30 
West Virgin 100, 000 25, GOS x] 
\ msin 371, 907 ~ 
Wyon 17, 437 1, 564, 437 Wu 
Ala 27 #2 3, 419, S41 1, 7S 
Pus »>R ti 
; 23, 829, 263 } IHS, Us 2. } 


HIGH LIGHTS OF GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. MacDonaup. IT would like now to touch on two or three poi 
that have become very important in elaboration of the statement \ 
are filing. 

We have entered a period when the pattern of defense producti: 
Is IN an increasing manner dependent upon highway transport. | 
our studies of the development of the use of highways we have us‘ 
all the statistical methods characteristic of established relationship- 
and have been unable to predict the trends until we found the re! 
tionship between the gross national product and highway traffic mea 
ured by vehicle miles. That is the only consistent measure that \ 
have found. 

In every bit of production, whether it is for defense or for civilia 
lise, We consume a certian amount of transportation and it has becon 
characteristic of our new methods of production to utilize all t] 
potential employment in an area without moving that employment 
the approximate location of the plant. 

We have a study here of one of the most sensitive of our defens: 
plants and have shown the distribution from the payrolls of th 
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employment in that plant. There are approximately 13,000. em- 
ployees. About half of them come from within the established city 
limits, and something over half comes from the surrounding country, 
and practically all come by passenger car. Very few come by bus. 
Surprisingly enough, some of the employees come from as far as 70 
miles from the plant. That is characteristic also of the movement 
of materials in and out of this plant. 

A study of raw materials moying in and out of the plant shows 64 
percent of the tonnage moving over the highway. That is going to be 
more and more the pattern of utilization of highways for our de 
fense production. Prestimably the growth in traflic is responsible for 
the increase in fatalities. 

In 1951 we had a fatality record of 37,500. That is next to th 
highest record we have ever had, and we are afraid this year it may 
be 2,500 more. “Trucks have increased by over a half million in thi 
last vear. We now have 8.759.000 registered in the United States. 

Prices of Inghway construction have advanced with everything 
else, so, since 1945, when Congess permitted us to go ahead with the 
program after the war, due to rising costs, our dollars have purchased 
less each year. In that period we have lost more than one full year’s 
authorization, that is, from 1945 to 1951 the rise in prices has ac 
counted for an inerease of S$529,000.000 im the cost of projects let to 
contract, 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that high hehts the difficulties that are con 
fronting us now in the highway program. We feel that we have to 
proceed with the program in order to serve both the civilian and the 
national economy. 

There has been a great deal said about steel. and we have beer 
handicapped seriously bs, steel deficiencies, particularly of the struc 
tural types. The deficiency came with the greatest severity on om 
urban program. We started the urban program after the war. It 
was the first large urban arterial improvement program authorized 
It tock several years to build it up after 1945, so in 1949 we were 
really engaged ina larger program. ‘That involves from two to thre 
times as much steel as the normal rural program does, so it has bee) 
inthe urban program that we have been particularly handicapped, and 
asa result delays have ensued. 

We have a going program equal to about $1.300,000,000 and about 
S300.000 000 of this program is delaye dd by a lack of steel. 

Our bridges are taking about 25 percent of the dollar value of ou 
program.  T think that covers the highlights. 


LOCATION AND COST COMPARISONS OF ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Roonry. Upon looking at exhibit No. 7 attached to your stat 
ment it appears that the bulk of the proposed access 1 
cated ina few Western States -Arizona, Colorado, Nevada and Uta! 
states that contribute very little, comparatively, tothe Federal Trea 


‘OATS ae 


ury. 

] hote on page 6 of your statement that you speak of building abe 
i200 miles of access roads costing 821,500,000, Then you speak of 
vdditional 2OG miles of access roads which would cost S11.1°8.00 
Why is there such a wide difference in the cost, comparing the niu ly 


of miles with the amount of money ¢ 
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Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, you are correct in picking out 
Utah and Colorado and several of the Western States as having the 
big mileage. ‘Those roads are what we call pioneer or trail roads to 
the sources of uranium for the Atomic Energy Commission. The, 
will be largely built by bulldozers and very little surfacing applied 
except local materials. Uranium is found in pockets, so it is necessary 
to have a large mileage of roads in this section of southern Utah, 
\rizona and ¢ ‘olorado, west of the Divide. 

The type of construction is very low cost as compared with the 
cost of a standard road, particularly four-lane roads, such as we 
have to build to service the Savannah Atomic Energy Plant because 
of the heavy traffic. 

Mr. Rooney. You account for the great difference between the cost 
of 1.199 miles and 206 miles as being due to the type of road ? 

Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, entirely so. You will see in Utah there 
110 miles; in Colorado, 345 miles; in Arizona, 82 miles. Practically 
all these roads are what we call pioneer or trail roads. They will be 
unproved only sufficiently to haul out the ore that is developed fron 
pockets. We anticipate they will be built largely with a bulldoze: 
and a road machine and surfaced with local materials. 

This development of uranium ore is quite different from any othe: 
tvpe of mining. The ore is found in small pockets and we have to 
reach out a good many miles in order to obtain very much of it 
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{prounts available for obligation 








19 vetual 1952 mate 19 esti 
A ppropriatior estimat $385, 000, 000 $325, 000, 000 $400, O00, OK 
in i “Salaries and expenses, Otlice of the Secre 
f Commerce.”’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No 
1 50, OOO 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 384, 950, 000 325, 000, 000 100. 000. 00 
; j wt tho ion S84, G50, 000 25, 000, 000 ~ 400, 000, 4 
Contract authorization (permanent definite 405, 000, G00 510, 000, 000 
rior ir balance available (contract authorization 687, 223, 845 705, 944, 754 749, 842, 11 
feduction in contract authorization due to transfer unde 
Re lization Plan No. 5 of 1950 — 50, 000 
tein irsements from other accounts AO, 264 70, 000 70. OW 
Potal available for obligation 1,192, 224,109 1,216, 014, 754 749, 912, 11 
iilable in subsequent year (contract authorization ~705, 944, 754 749, 842, 117 283, 729, 11 
Ob urre 486), 279 ) 166.172. 637 1065.18 rh 
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Obligations by activities 
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inalysis of expenditures 


| ' 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat- 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year |} $536, 393,032 | $628, 810, 310 $746, 360, | 
Obligations incurred during the year 486, 279, 355 466, 172, 637 466, 183, ( 


1, 022, 672, 387 |1, 004, 982, 947 | 1, 212, 543, 0 





Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 50, 264 | 70, 000 | 70, 0 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 628,810,310 | 746, 360, 029 812, 473, (0: 
Total expenditures 393, 811, 813 348, 552, 918 400, O00, 0 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations: Out of appropriations to 
liquidate prior-year contract authorization \ 193. S11. 813 f 325, 0000, 000 400, OOO, (i 
Out of prior authorizations f ) 23, 552, 918 


Mr. Rooney. The first item into which the Bureau of Public Road 
ippropriation is subdivided is entitled, “Federal-aid highways, 
which appears at page 81 of the committee print and begins at pag 
S09 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert into the record the summary of re 
quirements appearing on page 809, and also pages S11 and 819, 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


NSumiutariy af requirenvents 


\ppropriation, 1952 > (regular bill) $325, OOO, OO 
Deduct 1952 appropriation applied to contract authorization 325, GOO, OOF 


fase for 1953 
Requirements for 1953: Cash to be applied to contract 
authorization #00, O00, OO 


Total estimate of appropriation, 19538 100) O00, OOH 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Activity 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 
| | 
or ruct 
Primary highway $222, 444, 994 | $215, 000, O00 $220), OOO, 1 
s lary roads 117, 987, 576 | 112, 000, O00 | 110, O00, 
Urban arterial rout 129, 605, G64 123, 000, 000 120, OO, | 
1) Flood-damage restoration 3 835, 454 | 4, 189, 137 4, 1100 
H ay iges dams 1, 807, 780 ; i 
10, 6 12 11, 913, 500 12, 113 


Total {S6, 329, OSO 16, 102, 637 466, 113, 00 





Administration 
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Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $400,000,000, whi 


ha» 


would be an increase of $7: —” over the amount appropriate 


therefore in the current fiscal yea 
Do you have a table showing your rexpenditures f oe the first 6 mont! 
of the present fiscal ye: ir, July I through December 31, 1951 
Mr. MacDonap. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that table in the record at this point 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1952 expenditures to date as of Dee. 31, 1951 


Eaxpenditus 
July 1 throug! 
Dec, 31, 19 
$135, 216, 3 
TO, 165. 6 


Federal-aid highways: 
Primary highways 
Secondary roads_ ee 
Urban arterial routes ; 53, 411, 


Flood-damage restoration , 162, 967 


839, 3 


Highway bridges over dams 
5, TOD, 52 


Administration 


Total 267.101, 100 


Kiimination of grade crossings , 
, 865, 6 


Forest highways 
Access roads (nuect of 1950) . HOG, 
Pongass Forest highways 109, 
War and emergency damage, Hawaii 
Public lands 
Inter-American Highway 
Mr. MacDonaup. It totals S2Z67.101.100, 
I think that I should say for the record that we asked for a suppl 
mental of 875,000,000; $60,000,000 was approved by the Bureau of th 
Budget. That Is pending how, and we are appealing the cut fro 
STH.000.000 to S60,000000, so that essentially we are including in t] 


338, 


stimate the amount we believe we will need to carry our operations 


this vear. 
The etfeet of the steel shortage changes the rate, or introduces ada 
‘hat merease in the law is 3 to 4 months. 


AVAITLABILIPY OF STEEI 


Mr. Rooney. Is the steel shortage expected to vet tighter / 

Mir. M AC DONALD. No. S Ir. We have recelved some what merens 
illotments for the second quarter over the first nay ese 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us some comparative figures 

Mir. MacDonaup. Yes, sir. We had an ato allocation of ZU 
O00 tons of steel for the first quarter of 1952 and 250,000 tons for t 
second quarter of 1952 

Mr. Rooney. How mueh of that steel was for the Federal-aid hig! 


Wa program, and how much fo. ACCeSS roads ana national defens 


highways / 

Mr. MacDoxaup. The steel was not allocated between those 
poses, but our need for steel for access roads up to the present time 
not been large. We have not had much shortage msofar 


fore) hy steel Is COHCEe ened, As far aus Wwe lis ave bee NH ab le tO we have 


substituted with new designs, reinforced concrete short span bridge 
ulso we are PONE into prestressed steel for the shorter span bridge 
The shortage of structural steel. which has been the greatest difficult 


I 
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interferes more with projects in the urban areas where we have had to 
use structural shapes in order to provide the minimum depth of gird- 

ers for the necessary clearance for our overpass and underpass strue- 

tures in the arterial highways in the urban centers. 

I suspect that if you read the New York papers you saw Mr. Moses’ 
omplaimts about the delay in getting steel for those urban structures 
there. 

Mr. Rooney. He made, and justifiably, quite a holler about it. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Yes. While that is highly serious in our urban 
‘enters, We are worse off than if we had not started the work. We 
have the same situation in Chicago and Detroit. 1 feel there is more 
sympathy for allotting steel to these necessary projects in the urban 
eas than there has been, and T anticipate that we will have even 

better distribution of steel in the third quarter than we have had 
n the second quarter, I am just predicting. 


AVATLABILITY OF OTTLER MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to materials othe 
than steel that you use in connection with this program / 

Mr. MacDonatp. We are having difficulty in getting copper and 
equipment for trafhie signals. That can be deferred. T think outside 
of Copper ho ser ious shortage has appeare d. 

The continuing increase in the consumption of gasoline by the 5z 
million cars that are ope rating how produces a large residual product 
of asphalt. Asphalt and cement are interchangeable so far as road 
surfaces are concerned, so we have not been seriously handicapped 1h} 
that respect. 


COMPARISON OF PAN COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Roont : Deo you have au statement with regard to the revenues 
derived hy the Federal Grovernment as the result of the United States 
excise taxes / 

Mr. MacDonaup. Yes. For the fiscal vear aL. 1 
taxes, that is, the taxes paid by the road users, amounted 
POS DP OO0, 

If we take the most recent Izv months—we do not have the figures 
ror December 1951—but if we Li lide December oft 190, the Most 
ecent 12 months show SL.676.S804625. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was collected from the vasoline tax / 

Mr. MacDonap. For the fisen) vear LOST, SHB9 O00 000, 

Mr. Roonry. The tax is 2 cents now, is it not / 

Mr. MacDonanp. It is 2 cents now, but that went into effect the 
Ist of November, so we do not have the reflection of the increas 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay now with the fiscal vear 1951. What was 
he total 7 , 

Mr. MacDona.p. Do vou want it forthe fiscal vear / 

Mr. Roonry. How about the calendar vear 1951 ? 

Mr. MacDonautp. We do not have it for December, but T can give 
{to you for 11 months. 

Mr. Rooney. | am trving to get a figure that will compare with the 
total of 8551.000.000 which was collected in the ealendar vear 1950 


ie total excise 


to sl, 


96361—52 26 
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You say that you cannot give it to me because you do not have thie We | 
month of December. What is the total for the 11 months? ties a 
Mr. MacDonatp. I think we can approximate it very closely. It is Bijcel te 
$54,000,000, and if we use December 1950—and there will be an in- §))jngin 
crease above that 1950 rate for December 1951—the amount will be By jine tl 
$49,000,000 plus $554,000,000, which gives you $603,000,000. ileal 4 
Mr. Roonry. There will be an increase of over $50,000,000 ? Mr. 
Mr. MacDonatp. Yes. revion 
Mr. Rooney. What about the excise tax on lubricating oil? Use thy Mr. | 
same basis so that we can compare it with the amount of $80,000,000 Mr. 
collected in 1950. ogra 
Mr. MacDonatp. $86,788,000. Mr.) 
Mr. Rooney. How much was collected by way of taxes on the manu Honan 
facturer’s wholesale price of automobiles ? os nee 
Mr. MacDonaup, $570.907,519. fall | 
Mr. Rooney. What about the tax on the manufacturer's wholesa|: he ded 
prices on busses, trucks, and trailers / facthiti 
Mr. MacDonavp, $121,181.541. ‘he ore 
Mr. Rooney. That would still be an increase over the previous year: JPstate 1 
would it not ? Mir. 
Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, sir. Mr. 
Mr. Rooney. When it was $117,200,000 7 neton 
Mr. MacDonaup. Yes. You see, the cut-back was in automobiles, 
not trucks, as I understand. Our trucks increased by 500,000 i: 
registered use. 
Mr. Rooney. Using the same figures, what was the amount realized 


Mr. 


which 


from the excise tax on automobile parts and accessories / Mr 


Mr. MacDonaup. $119.336.547. 
Mr. Rooney. As compared to $101,000,000 in the previous vear / tory % 
Mr. M icDonaLp. Yes, sir. . is , 
Mr. Rooney. With regard to the tax on tires and inner tubes? bag 
Mr. MacDonap. 8174.739.245. Mn 
Mr. Rooney. That would be a reduction, would it not. from ih: M " 
S183,000.000 in the previous vear ? Mr. 


Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, sir. Mr. 


rst oO 
wuildi 


Pot 


tion of 


ADDITION AL EMPLOYEES 


Mir. Rooney. Now, at page 819 of the justifications there is rr ut t 
quested an item of 40 additional positions. What have you to say gone: 
about those / Om. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, the 40 additions bring back ou pest: 
personnel total almost to the same figure that the committee appreve an. a 
last vear. The cut-back was due to the law that was passed cutting pathy 
10 percent of the administrative personnel salaries. Our need fo LOE 
these 40 positions is predicated upon increased operations that 1 to ha 
volve around our access-road administration and our steel admini it Te 
tration. We have had to detail men to the estimating and the proces 
ing of the steel requirements because the Burean is acting as th 
cluimant agent before the National Production Administration an 
the Defense Production Administration. We are more and mor 
being required to justify each project, which involves a large amow 
of work. 
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We have about 18,000 customers—State governments along with 
ties and municipalities. They total at least 18,000 claimants for 
jeel to be used in their road-improvement program. It involves 
winging together these claims, analyzing them, and trying to deter- 
ine the relative merits. It involves a tremendous amount of de 
siled work, 

Mr. Roonry. That is additional work that you did not have 
reviously ¢ 

Mr. MacDonacp. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. What effect has the expansion of the access-roads 
ogram had on this request for 40 additional personnel / 

Mr. MacDonacp. It is adding very considerable work of examina 
‘jon in the field and reporting on the traffic and the character of facili 
s needed to serve the traffic in all these different defense installations 

all kinds. In each case, before the access need is passed upon bv 
he defense agency, we submit ane ee ring report as to the existing 
wilities, the amount of traffic, and that is after an examination on 
i eround, usually by one of our men in COMpany with one of the 
State representatives, or the loeal representative, 

Mi. Rooney. Where would these 40 employees be used ¢ 

Mr. MacDonarp. Twenty-five in the field and fifteen in the Wash- 
ngton headquarters. 


STATUS OF VIRGINIA LABORATORY 


Mr. Rooney. What is the status of the laboratory in Virginia for 
which we have previously appropriated funds ¢ 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, we have not begun the construc 
tion of that laboratory. We have undertaken a redesign of the labora 
tory as it was set up for experimental purposes to house our whole 

operation, and we are working on that now. 

Mr. Rooney. You have been moving out of the airport buildings 4 

Mr. MacDonaup. We have been. 

Mr. Rooney. Where to/ 

Mr. MacDon aLb. We have been moving out of the airport to the 
rst of the buildings that have been built. We have an excellent shop 
iulding and we are moving as much of our laboratory from Gravelly 

Point into that as we can. We requested an additional authorization, 
mut that was denied for the time being. The Bureau of the Budget 
iwreed that we should go ahead and pre pare the plans. Our purpose 
ow Is to move not only the laboratory work but all the work of the 
Bureau to this one location. That seems to be in line with the idea of 
lispersion in the Washington area. We hope that we have the sym- 
ithy of the committee, Mr. Chairman, in th ie consolidation of our 
forces there, because we are doing a lot of work on it. We are going 
lo have to come back for some more money—not as an appropriation 
it for the use of the savings in the administrative fund. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FOR FLOOD REPATRS 


Mir. Rooney. What is this { houre of $2,0388.463 appearing on page 
of the committee print ¢ 

Mr. MacDonaup. That partic oe Biv y is a rermbursement. We 
ve provision for the use Mf Fede aid cost In repairing the dam 
ves in flooded areas. 
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Mr. Roonry. Are these amounts for work already done in flooded 


reas ¢ 

Mr. MacDonaup. Yes: these amounts have already been expende 
That is why they are exact. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood, have you any questions on Federal-ai 
highways and the over-all picture / 


ANTHRACITE COAL AREA OF NORTILEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Froop. Commissioner, as you know, coal is the basic fuel oi 


this Nation. 

[am particularly concerned with that part of the coal industry whic! 
is known as the anthracite or hard-coal industry, in the mountai 
valleys of northeastern Pennsylvania, centered in a relatively smal 
geographic area. You know that we have been described as a “sik 
industry.” We have been suffering from competition with liquid an 
gaseous fuels for some time, and we have been losing markets for that 
ind other reasons. 

Since coal is a basic fuel it is essential in two ways: First, it is esse! 
tial to the domestic economy in peacetime and in wartime; and, se 
ondly, more especially essential when and if the accelerated defen» 
effort would restrict the Consumption of natural gas and ol for do 
mestic heating purposes and for industrial purposes. That is particn 
larly true in the hard-coal areas for domestic heating purposes, for |! 
will be necessary to curtail quid and gaseous fuels if there is a 
accelerated defense program, and certainly in the case of a war effort 

Now, I should like to direct your attention to the manner in whic! 
vou. with this Federal aid to highways program, can make one of thi 
most Important contributions available to the Federal Government t 
this basic fuel industry in this part oft Pennsvivania. I add pare! 
thetically, for what it is worth, that Pennsylvania is a very large Stat 
and makes, if [ean be modest, a material tax contribution to the ge: 
eral fund. 

It has been indicated here this morning that sizable programs ar 
under way and will be accelerated in other areas of the country, whe! 
the dollar cont ribution is not quite “as large. That we do not eritierze 
\ Ou have elven eood reasons W hy that is necessary, and us we alway 
have for 150 vears we cheerfully bear more than our dollar burde 
for the oreatest eo0od of the vreatest nimnber of all our people. 

We have never been satisfied that the Federal Government dow: 
throughout history ot the harad cond fields has looked Upon ws wit 
enough favor. Weare not looking for largess: we are not looking fo: 
patronage in the broad sense of the term: and we are not looking for 
gifts or anything else: but under this very program under which wi 
will bear our share we are Concerned that vou direct your attention 
the whole cooperation of the Federal Government with the State di 
partment of public highways, for we have reasonable cause to believ: 
you will then get to the development of a road program in the mount:i 
valleys of the hard-coal area to permit us to take this product, thi- 
basic fuel, for the immediate need and importance of the future, for 
peace and defense, to the immediate market areas. 


Now, [am advised that it is not the purpose of such a program to 


In any way interfere with the great and important railroad industry 
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n that part of the country. The anthracite-coal industry could never 
nave developed without the development of the railroads, and their 
great cooperation. They employ thousands of men and they are 
essential and necessary. This is not to run in competition with the 
ruilroad industry. If it were I would not want to be identified with 

However, Tam assured by people who know and who have studied 
his that up to a certain point in mileage the law of diminishing re- 
urns Operates vis-i-vis railroads and transportation of this product 
to Immediately adjacent markets. 

Therefore, if there were a new and far-sighted program of road 
levelopment in that area, of four-lane highways from these moun- 
ain Valleys to the metropolitan consuming hard-coal markets. there 
ill be ho warfare bet ween highways and railroads. 

I would like to direct your attention, Mr, Commissioner, to the 
ecretary of commerce of the State of Pennsylvania, a former State 
senator, Andrew Sardoni. He is from the city of Wilkes-Barre. Inei 
lentally, he is conversant with this problem in his own business. I do 
ot think he builds roads, but he is a substantial contractor of public 
tilities and buildings and all kinds of things like that throughout 
he eastern United States: so he is not unaware of these problems. 

Mr. Sardoni is developing and has brought to my attention the im- 
portance, the essentiality, and the necessity of a Federal-aid program, 
working with the State of Pennsylvania, to help us develop further 
the anthracite industry, which is dormant. The keystone, he feels, of 
the whole potential for the welfare of the Nation and of this distressed 
economic area isa wheel of four-lane highways north, south, east, and 
vest from this comparatively lintited area. We have reasonable cause 
to think that the dollar value, as compared to what I see presented here 
for other areas, will be even greater 

Here we have access ronds for other industries, access roads for le 
fense industries, forest highways, and so on, and preference is being 
siven to other areas of the Nation, other industries, with reason. 

We feel we should direct your attention to the importance and 
essentiality of a basic fuel, and that it should be immediately looked 
pon and examined by your shop, with the aid of Mr. Sardoni’s plan- 
ning. I think vou will serve a great national as well as a very serious 
ocal purpose. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Flood, T know Mr. Sardoni. T knew him 
efore he entered the State government. 

Mr. Fioop. He is in Harrisburg. He is the secretary of commerce 
f the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MacDOonab.. Before he came down there was he not the head 
f the Automobile Association of that section of the country / 

Mr. Foon. Yes: ] thinl < _ Was State president. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. And | pales heisa nations officer 

Mr. MacDonaup. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. The national vice president of the AAA. 

Mr. MacDonaup. I know Mr. Sardoni. 

Mr. Fuoop. Tam e@lad to hear that. 

Mr. Mac JONALD. We have been rather eood friends Hh a persona 
Way, 

Mr. Froop. | did not know that. That is very fine. 
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Mr. MacDonatp. We work very closely with the Pennsylvay 
Highway Department. They have suffered a tremendous loss in | 
death of Mr. Smock, the secretary of highways. 

Mr. Fioop. This is something new. T am not concerned with | 
State department of highways generally. 


Mr. MacDonaxp. But they have to submit the plans. They have | 


submit the proposals. They have the complete authority for 
initiation of Federal aid projects. We have no authority to init 
projects. 

Mr. Fioop. T understand your function clearly. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But it is so seldom that we have a Federal public sery 
Lefore us whom we hold in such high regard as we do you-— 

Ir. MacDonaup. Thank you, sin 

Mr. Froop. That I am interested that you, in your experience 
wisdom, confer with Mr. Sardoni, who is not the secretary of highw 
but who is giving birth to this idea. He lives in that area. He 
born and raised there. 

We have a fantastic economic problem which the men at this boa 
hear me moan about annually. You area new ray of hope, and appa 
ently a material one. Tam anxious and concerned, and I will be grat 


fulif vou will direct your “long-haired boys” to that problem up ther 

We must get this coal out of these valleys into the short-haul area: 
We need four-lane highways to do it. The domestie market needs (|i 
coal during peacetime, and let me repeat, for the purpose of emphasi- 
in the case of an accelerated defense effort and more especially if ther 
ever is—God forbid—a war. Then the competitive fuels will be eu 


tailed and this must be available. 

Mr. MacDonartp. Mr. Flood, I woud like to predict that if they 
willing to develop the use of rubber tires which are big and of |i 
pressure for the transportation of this coal, that they can haul a 
amount they need to haul in units that the bridges will carry withoy 
very much damage to the roads. 


I think that in the future, for heavy transport, we are bound | 


vet into the use of a different type of tire from that which has be: 
developed so far. The prototype is the big airplane tire. which 
carry very heavy loads at very low pressures. We can substitute t 
on the trucks in the coal areas. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, Mr. MacDonald, when that situation at 
we will deal with that. 

Mir. MacDonarp. Yes, sin 

Mr. Froop. That is somebody else’s problem. 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. A condition precedent to the tires will be your intere 
in developing in the State a road chain out of that area, far bev 
what we now have. I think that it will be a “shot in the arm” and 
hest available weapon we have to attack this economic problem. 

Mr. MacDonatp. It is no problem w ith us. 

Mr. Froop. We could then mine more coal and get it out of there. 

Mr. MacDonaup. There is no problem so far as we are concern 
Mr. Flood. If vou can get the plan submitted we will approve it 

Mr. Froop. Tt will affect the price of coal in the metropolitan ar 

Mr. MacDonautp. We believe in the development of highways 
the short distance haul. We are not trving to compete with railro 
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Mr. Fioop. That isright. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston / 

Mr. Preston. We are only concerned with Federal aid highways 
now, and not access roads ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. I have just one question, 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Commissioner, | have noticed Highw: av 1, Highway 301, and 
Highway 17, which carry the heavy burden of ‘ affic from the nort] 
to Florida, and | have observed that a ereat deal of money has to be 
spent for maintenance purposes. 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. The roads which are being constructed in my owt 
State and in other States are not of a type which will withstand the 
heavy traftic be ing Liposed Upon the roads, by virtue of the ereat i 

ease In automotive transportation, both for pleasure and for busi 
ness, and by the unusual increase of truck activity. 

Mr. MacDonaup. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Especially in the citrus areas. 

Mr. MacDonautp. That is right. 

Mr. PRESTON. It occurs to me that the Kederal Government must 
impose further restrictions on the States, or further duties and limit 
ations on the States in connection with the granting of matching 
funds, to see that a better tvpe of construction is utilized in the con 
sruction of roads than Nias been utilized in the past. Not being a 
engineer, | would be willing to hazard a euess that the tvpe of road 


being constructed in the Southern States, over which the majority of 
the tourist traffic moves, and the truck traffic from New York and 
Pennsylvania and other places, is such that ina period of 10 years a> 
much or more money will be spent for repairs than it actually cost to 


construct the road. 
What do you have to say about demanding that a more durable 
type of material be used in the construction of these highways thar 
as been used in the past ! 
Mr. MacDonaup. We are using amore durable t 


FAILURE OF SUBGRADES 


Mr. Preston. some of these statements that | may make miieht seehi 
lO be rather visionary. Actually, oul roadways, Our sul rfaces, are ho! 
failing. They will carry these loads. It is the subgrades which fail. 
That means then that your roadway or paved surface fails ‘orkonn 
tis unsupported. 

We have demonstrated that conclusively in these truck tests that 
have just been concluded in Maryland. The relatively thin surface 
of concrete or bituminous mix will carry this traffic, even more traftic 
than we put on it, but it is the failure of the subbase underneath 
which pumps out from under. The subgrade actually pumps out 01 
quirts out under this traffic. That has been accelerated by the in 
creasing of these heavy truck loads. The repetition of these loads 
actually removes the support underneath these roadways. That i 
why we are getting failures. 
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We are building better roads constantly. We have devoted mor 
attention to the selection of subgrades and of subgrade materials, o/ 
compaction, and building a foundation on which the surfaces can ly 
placed where they will be secure. We are giving that more emphasis 
than ever before. We are doing that in Georgia. 

I do not believe that you need to worry so much about the roads 
which are being built now. It is attempting to keep these old roads 
in service which causes the trouble. We built, through the year 
1920 to 1935. the big majority of our main roads, which were surface: 
at that time. We did not know the effects of the subgrades, and wi 
lid not have the number of trucks which are operating how, 

We find that a road which will hold up all right under an occasions 
use of a heavy truck, when you begin putting these trucks across it, 
with several a minute, or up to 2,000 or 3,000 per day, it makes quit 
a difference. 

Mr. Presron. That is right. 

Mr. MacDonaup. There is one other thing in connection with that 
State law enforcement. We are requiring 2 specification, which i 
voing to provide the right kind of subgrade under the road surfaces 

I have hesitated to suggest writing anything into the law, for fea 
of vetting into a conflict with the enforcement of trathc on the roads 
of the States, feeling that they should remain responsible for the en 
forcement of the trathe laws. 

I do think that there is some relief which might come about by 
denving certificates for interstate operation to truckers who violat 
State laws. Do vou see what I mean? 

Mr. Presvon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Rather than setting up a Federal law that tli 
truckers who operate interstate would violate. Those who constantl 
violate the State laws and regulations should be denied certificate: 
for interstate operation, because that is the only thing which gives 
them the right to operate interstate. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. That is all, Mi 
(Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall ¢ 

Mir. Marsnanp. T have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 


* 


TYPICAL DISTRICT OFFIC! 


On page 836 of your justifications you outline what would 
typical district office. 

Then on page S25 of your justifications I notice Sacramento, Cali 
I think your typical district office shows that you have about 4 yi 
clerical and fiscal, but Sacramento, Calif., has 10, in relation to Vol 
IS professional people. What is the reason for that / 

Mr. MacDonaup. In the western office, Mr. Marshall, we carry thi 
details ot accounting for our forest-highway work, which we do nol 
have in our typical office. We have in the so-called public lands Stat 
virtually all of the operations for the forest highways. Our majo. 
operations are in California, Oregon, and Washington. That invols 
nt eood deal of clerical work. 

Mr. Marsuary. However, that would also be true, would it not. 
Mr. MaeDonald, of your Denver office? Would that not have a lot 


of forest work / 
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Mr. MacDonap. Of course, in California we have the biggest pro 
gram, the biggest Federal-aid program that we have on the coast. 
You see, 1 year’s apportionment was $26 million. That is quite out 
of line, or quite extreme, as compared with the average apportionment 
by States, 

We try to keep as much of the clerical work out ot Washineton as 
we can, trying it keep it in the district. 

Mr. Marsuace. [ understand that. However. I still have a ques 
Hon. 

Mr. MacDonaup, May we analyze that and put a statement in the 
record, as between the offices’ We have the Federal-aid program at 
i maximum in California, S26 million. as compared with about 87.7 
million in Colorado. We also have an extensive forest highway pro 
oram in California. Anda how we have a very considerable defense 
program, a defense or aecess rond programa, , 

I do not have the details in my mind. LT would lke to analyze th 
ind answer your quest ion a little more Intelligent ly. 


} 


(The information is as follows :) 

In order to effectively administer the enlarged FPederal-aid highway prog 
following World War TL. distriet offices of the Bureau were established in en 
The number of professional and clerical positions assigned eac 


4 


f the States. 
denends on severnl factors LT tiaportant Cols 


district office is Uexible It 
eration is the physical characteristics of the 
ocated. Influencing characteristics are the area of the State, population, dis 
tribution of the population between rural and urban, miles of the Federal-nid 
highway system and of the Federal-aid secondary system. All of these elements 
affect the administrative and engineering work load of a distriet office 

To a considerable extent the mumber of positions in a district ollice depend 
onment to the State. The number of pos 


State in which the district office is 


m the size of the Federal-aid apport 


n 
the district offices ranges from o in the 


tions in Delaware district to BO in the 
New York district In respect to the amount 
nt (4S States, District of Columbia, Hawaii 

It Ca 


of Federal-aid apportionment 


mong the 51 units of governme 
ind Puerto Rico), the State of Delaware ranks SOth, New York firs 


fornia, Which has 2S positions 


in his district office, ranks third in size of Fecke 


1) positions ranks fourteenth, and Oklahoma 


id apportionment lowa with 
vith 16 positions ranks eighteenth 
the Federal-aid districts is 15 


The average number of positions for 





The staffing of district offices has bee accomplished as qualiced personne 
mild be transferred or trained. It has been a gradual operation and is ne et 
lly accomplished ino all districts Delegations of authority nil «ler 
counting operations have been transferred from the division engineer 
listrict engineer and his staff te a greater degree in some districts that 
thers. This distribution of work load between the division offiCe and its «dis 


rict offices is a factor in the ratio of clerical to professional employees Phe 


ype and volume of program operations affect the ratio in certain States. Cali 
ornia, With a ratio of 1 clerical to 1.8 professional, and Towa, with ao rat 
f 1 clerical to 1.4 professional, are both below the average of all districts of 
¢lerieal to 2.1 professional California has the largest forest highway pro 
gram of any State. Also included under the heading “clerical, fiscal and other 
ositions in the California district are two subprofessional positions. The rati 
f clerks to professional and nonprofessional is actually 2.5 fowa has an 


f 
iInusually large number of Federal-aid secondary projects in relation to othe 
States. (Each Federal-aid project regardless of size requires 
has 5.9 projects for ench S1O00.000 of 


certain amoul 


of clerical and accounting work.) Lowa 
rederal-aid secondary funds while the 
For illustrative purposes different divisiot 
have been included in the justification each vear 
for fiscal vear 1951, detail of positions in division 
Was furnished. For 1952, division 2 and the Virginia district organization were 
illustrated. Division 6 with headquarters at Fort Worth and the Oklahom: 
district office were used in the current justification In each case, there has 
heen summarized the work that ALI 


United States average is 2.2 projects 
offices and different district offices 


In the justification of estimates 


3 and the Tennessee district 


wis accomplished by the district organizatio 


selected 
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Mr. Marsuany. I also noted on the preceding page of your just) 
fications the district office at Ames, Iowa, where you have 8 cleric:| 
and fiscal people as compared to your 11 professional people. 

Mr. MacDonaup. | would be glad to examine the situation. They 
havea fairly large program. I know of no reason why we should have 
un eXCeSS. 

Mr. Marsnauy. | appreciate that. I wanted to call your attention 
to the fact that unless there is something unusual, then your chart 
on page 836 hardly shows a typical district office, where you think 
in terms of the relationship of 12 professional people to 4 clerical and 
fiscal. Just offhand it would appear that your clerical and fiscal peo 
ple should have some relation to the number of professional peop| 
vou should have. As your program gets larger and increases, w: 
would expect that you would need that many more professional peo} le 
in relation. 

Mr. MacDonaup. We think that is correct, Mr. Marshall. We hav 
been endeavoring to substitute on all the work that can be done, by tli 
clerical staff, shifting to clerical work and keeping our professional 
people away from doing the clerical work. 

I think where the discrepancies show here between the clerical and 
professional people that part of that is accountable because of the 
difference in the degree to which that has been shifted, the degree to 
which duties have been shifted from professional to clerical work. 
Now, we changed the district engineer at Ames recently, and gave 
him rather carte blanche in arranging his offices. IT guess I should say 
he was an excellent man. good enough so that the Army lifted him, and 
heis now building airfields in Africa. 

We have lost almost a hundred of our good men; about 100 of our 
employees have joined the armed services. I think that is quite in 
portant. 

Probably we should make a restudy of this typical organiwatior 
here, because with the growing scarcity of good, technical men we are 
tr vin i@ to shift all the clerical work that we possibly can. 

Marsuaue. Are your district engineers and men in charge of 
bisa ‘district offices all GS-13's, throughout the whole United States / 

Mr. McDonxaup. I think they are. We have one or two men who are 
in 14. All the others are 13. 

Mr. Marsuann. T have noticed, looking at these regions, that it 
looked as though there were some offices which were picked out which 
were given a little additional clerical and fiscal help as compared to 
the others. That was not true to the extreme I mentioned in Sacra 
mento and Ames. but T was just a little suspicious that perhaps it 
might have been done for the purpose of increasing the grade of 
the man in charge, by transferring some work from what would be 
the regional office to the district office in each region. 

Mr. MacDonatp. No, sit 

Mr. Marsracn. There is no intention of that kind ¢ 

Mr. MacDonanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsnanp. That is partly what T was leading up to. 

Mr. MacDonaup. No, sir. They are all rated on the same level! 
except, as Tsay. that we have two men in 14. We are carrying one i) 
that grade because he has the additional experience and maturity 
which has come with his very successful operation as division engines! 
of the Turkish program since 1947 and the other has also been a 
division engmeer. 
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ROUTING OF HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Marsuati. I have another question which IT have been some- 
Y @what interested in. 
e Occasionally we drive from Washington to Minnesota in an auto 
iobile. As we go through the States we find some little difference in 
i Bihe routing of the highways. Most of the States between Washington 
t Band Minnesota route us around the cities. Being a farmer, I like the 
ountry and I like to look at the country. Frankly, I do not like to 
d @ spend as much time as I do in the State of Ohio looking at the cities 


mere, 
Why is there the difference? Why do we have so many roads gong 
vough Ohio, which route us right down through the main streets 
( f the towns’ Does the Bureau of Public Roads have any respon 


Jbility for the routing of those roads? 
Mr. MacDonaup. May I answer that frankly? 
Mr. Cirevencer. Remind him that there are 8 million people lis 
ng in Ohio, too. 
Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, sir. 
Without intending to be critical, Ohio is vears behind in its modern 
e ition program, They have just had a study made which indicates 
) Bhat they have a complete rehabilitation program ahead of them, 


vhich will cost them hundreds of millions of dollars. The facts are 


© Bavailable now. The report has recently been made. 
That is frankly the situation: that these main roads started in the 
enters of the towns, and there has been such a need for replacement 


f the roads, due to the heavy traffic in Ohio, that it has caused a 
roblem. 
Ohio is one of the major States with a combination of agricultural 
d industrial traffic. They have been unable to adopt a complete 
iodernization program, because they have been utilizing all of their 
‘ome for the replacement of worn-out sections of roads which were 
) service, 
I think that is about a fair statement, is it not, Mr. Clevenger / 
Mr. Crevencer. Mr. MacDonald [ think will agree with me that 
ve had a governor a few years ago who suddenly doubled the mileage 
f our State highways, and brought a great many township roads 
to the State system. 
Mr. MacDonaup. That is right. 
) Mr. Cievencer. He put the State numbers over them. Tt was 
‘gas station polities.” as we call it in Ohio, because of the situation 
ve. The commissioner has known me for vears, and he knows me 
~a good road man in my State, trying to correct some of those things. 
No one can imagine the trafic in steel and steel products which 
sheating the life out of our roads. We have these industries in every 
y and in every little city. They used to ship a good deal of their 
steel by train, but today that steel is loaded up in the Youngstown 
‘a, or Cleveland, in the factory, and the next morning it is in the 
lant where it is going to be used. 
The speed at which these trucks drive is one of the factors, I 
nk. in this whole problem. They ought to be controlled, beeause 
hey will pass vou on the highway when you ave driving faster than 
e legal limit. You may be driving down the road at 55 miles an 
4 


ur. and these trueks will pass you with huge loads of steel. practi 
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eally a carload in weight. Every now and then they hit a bridge 6 
something, and they scatter steel all over the road. 

However, as the Commissioner knows, it is a matter where there 
Was quite a little pressure for the State highways to relax in thi 
so-called defense effort. to allow them to overload. All this is don 
in the name of the defense effort. 


The Commissioner is so right. I do not suppose we will ever ge: 
iar 6.000 or 7.000 miles of what ought to be county responsibil! t\ 


way from the State highway system. The damage is a cost: whic! 
we cannot afford to spe md on the State highways, espec ially beeaus: 
of the beating they take, and especially during the winter month, 
the months when there is frost moving out. 
They get in such a hurry fora road out there—and Mr. MacDona! 
knows it—that they often pave a new road too soon, Our impactio 


is all right, but wny farm ho who has ever packed a fence post knows 


that Nature can do some tamping long after he has gotten the di 
in the post hole. 

As the Commissioner has said, these trucks cause this liquid an 
moisture to squirt out from under the cement, squirting out the founda 
tion of these roads. The first thing you know you have a hollow 
there, and it does break out. 

In our desperation for opening up roads we sometimes lay a sla 


on them long before they are adequately settled or adequately crammed 


It is a practical problem, but we have that factor, Mr. Marshall, « 
lots of population in Ohio, 


The traffic north of Ohio has to go through Ohio, when it is going 


west. A little of it goes around north of the Lakes, but very little 
It isa problem to get the roads built and to get them open. 


Mr. Marsnanc. Tean appreciate the problem. 


Mr. Crevencer. We are gradually putting these reads outside o! 


town over all the State. 


Mr. Marstans.. tt seems to me to be sound economy for the Stat 


if Ohio to route these bie trucks out of town, rather than throug 
the streets of their towns. 
Mr. CLevencer. Of course, it is not sound economy to have the 


eoing through town. but as was stated. it is a case of hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars of relocation and building of bypass roads aroun 


our cities. 
These cities are thick. You just go from one into another, pai 


_ 


ticularly in northern Ohio. 


Mr. Marsuann. T think we are getting off the subject just a litth 


hit. 
Mr. Ciuevencer. Yes. 


Mr. Marsnauy. T appreciate the explanation, but my question wa- 


originally directed as to what the responsibility of the Bureau 
Public Roads was in attempting to correct that situation. 


Mr. Chevencer. Our governors change, and highway director 
change, and we eet some governors who make mistakes. We ha 
one, as Tsaid, who pretty nearly doubled the mileage. Mr. MacDonal 


is familiar with that. That took money which would have built pi 


mary roads. We got the township roads into the State system, al 
we had them numbered as State highways. There were thousands 0! 


miles all over the State. 
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[am not charging anybody with being political, but that pleased 
i lot of people, to have their little villages on a State highway. They 
should have been left as township or county roads. 

Mr. Marsuanut. Do we hand out Federal money without any 
strings attached 4 

Mr. MacDonaup. No, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Marshall, we are arriving slowly at the results 
vou desire, by the lay-out of the urban systems, which will provide cir 
wuferential routes. We are doing that for every City . but it is volhyg 
10 take a long time in Ohio. We will reach it in other places lone 
efore we reach it generally in Ohio. 

All the Federal aid in use in the metropolitan areas Is applied to ah 
rban sVstem which provides for racial roads and circumferential 
ouds. It is the pattern which ts veneral throughout. 

Mr. Marsnaun. Lalso have one other thing. 

Mr. MacDonanup. Every cent of Federal aid) goes on a pre 
letermined systel. 

Mr. M ARSHALL. I Wahl to Say this, heen ise We have a lot of people 
vho come to the grand State of Minnesota for vacations: In Minnesota 
ou Will not find that you will get by all the towns, either. 

Mr. MacDona.p. No, sir. 

Mr. Manrsiani. TL appreciate the problem. Now, there is one other 
vestion T would like to ask you. 


LOAD LIMITS 


In connection with load dimits on highways, the States have a 
pretty free hand in establishing load limits, apparently. 

Mr. M \¢ Don ALD. They have complete freedom: ves, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaup. In our State. where the ground is frozen so much 
if the year, there seems to be a tendency to let up on the load limits 
luring the time that the ground is frozen. Presumably that does not 
ave much effect upon the subsurface, but there has been some question 
vised to me as to the bridges which were built particularly by subd 
VISIONS, where they vet sole assistance on their secondary roads, 
Those bridges were not built to carry the strain, of course. 

Does the Bureau ot Public Roads have ai responsibility in that 
egard, or is that merely a state proposition 4 

Mr. MacDonanp. That is a State proposition: although we have 
aken an active part In the Association of State Highway Officials, 
he official organization of all the State executives. in determining 
ie code for sizes and weights. 

So far as I know, there is no authority within the State of Minnesota 
orelax the State laws, regardess of the state of the suberade, whether 
frozen or not. Actually, we use quite generally the findings of the 
Minnesota Highway Department for limiting loads during the period 
vhen the frost is leaving the ground, limiting them to about 50 pet 
ent of the legal limit. They have made the most comprehensive 
tudies of the effect of the frost leaving the ground, and the effect 
pon the capacity of the subgrade to carry the loads. We operate 
it about a 50 percent level. Actually it would be a little anomalous 
o have the State let up on the load limits when we really use their 
findings for limiting loads on roads in certain seasons. 
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As to the bridges, we have a standard which is in universal us, 
adopted by the Association of State Highway Officials, which wil! 
carry the loads that are involved or are specified by the size an 
weight code of the association, generally with a safety factor of abou 
four. 

Your counties and your municipalities are not always so careful, 
but everything into which State and Federal funds go has a minimiu 
strength of at least the standard specifications. In fact, that spe: 
fication is used pretty nearly around the world today. The Army use 
it wherever it goes. It is pretty nearly a world-recognized standar 

Mr. Marsuane, That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger / 


GENERAL HIGHWAY CONDITIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. I do not have anything in particular, but I do wa 
to say that as long as 20 years ago Minnesota had quite an unus 
highway director. 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. Crevencer. He did not have tratlic congestion in the same sens 
in his State as we had in my State. IT think you know the man 
whom I refer. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Babcock. 

Vir. Chevencer. That is right. They were lucky to have a man |ik 
that at the time they began to formulate their read system. I 
almost forgotten his name, but | do know him. While he was a litt 
opinionated about certain things, he hada lot of ability as to highwa 

Our highways in Ohio are slaughterhouses. There is no use 
denying that, for 14 or 15 people are killed in my county every yer 
I believe they passed that figure this last vear there. A large: p: 
of that is due to reckless driving. 

I think the destruction of our highways is largely due to too m: 
speed with these heavily loaded trucks. The Impact is just too gr 
for a road to carry, especially as it begins to get a little indentat 
or a little depression in it, for that just sets up the destruction of | 
road. It does not take long to ruin the surface. The truckers ar 
blame. They are destroying their own rights-of-way Ina great ma: 
Cases. 

I think I have nothing more, 

Mr. Rooney. Governor 4 


ALLOCATIONS TO STATES 


Mr. AANpane. In exhibit 5, Mr. MacDonald, there is a distribut 
of the authorized $500 million among the States. 

Is this the actual allocation to each State each vear / 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AANDAHL. Or is the actual allocation to each State a percent 
that the appropriation is to $500 million 

Mr. MacDonaup. No, sir. The allocation to the State is made 
the basis of the authorization, so that eventuaily each State recer 
its full allocation. But they do proceed at different rates in tak 
up the funds. We only ask as an appropriation the amount w! 
we expect to pay out during the fiscal vear. That is, the appropi 
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tions are tuned to the rate of expenditure. However, eventually each 
State participates in the authorization to the full extent of its pro 
rata, which is fixed by factors that Congress has stipulated. 

Mr. Aanpann, The assumption is, then, that appropriations will 
wv made in the amount that the States will use of the S500 million / 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. MacDonald and the Bureau of Public Roads have 
i blank check, and they accord us the privilege each year of inserting 
the amount which they suggest they will be able to spend. 

Mr. Aanpani. That offers the explanation to my question. 

Mr. MacDonartp, Mr. Chairman, you know, that cheek was sy 
plied by Congress. 

Mr. Presron. You just bring it over. 

Mr. Roonry. We of the Appropriations Committee are confronted 
day after day with things that the Congress did. and for which 
ive to pay. 

Mr. Aannpanu. IT have no objection. LT was just interested. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, T would like to say this off 
ecord. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Forest Higiuways 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 est} 


BUREAU OF 


turmber Of permanent positions 
me equ i ill other position 


ill employees 
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000 
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100, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


SUM MARY—continued 


Summary of personal services Conti: 


Mr. Roonry. The next subdivision of this requested appropria- 
tion is entitled “Forest Highways” and appears at page &6 of the 
committee print, and beginning at page 559 of the justifications. 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 839, 841, and 842 


of the justifications. 





(The pages are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Asnropriation, 1902 (regwar Dill) —... ___-__.......___...___... $21, 000, 000 
Deduct : 1952 appropriation applied to contract authorization___._-__ 21, 000, | 


Base for 1953_...-..... ene 


Requirements for 1953 : Cash to be applied to contract authorization. 21, 000, ( 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 Beers 21, 000, 


Obligations by activities 





Activity 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estir 





Construction of forest highways. - ae P $10, 226, 121 $20, 298, 300 
2. Administration ae a 582, 093 | 615, 000 | 
Forest Service administration - -- — res 95, 320 91, 700 | 


10, 903, 534 21, 000, 000 | 
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Mr. Rooney. The request is in the same amount as the appropria 
tion inthe current fiscal year, to wit, $21 million. 

At page 845 will be found a statement with regard to the prograi 
accomplishments for 1951, which we shall insert in the record at this 


I 





Total 


point. Full-ti 


(The statement is as follows:) Avera 

Averas 

PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 1951 Ge 

During fiscal vear 1951 a total of 567.5 miles of highwavs was completed. The Uy 
distribution of this work together with the cost among various types of work is 

Ol Pe 


as follows: 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 ‘tual 1952 estimate 
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Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is at page 96 of the committee 
print, entitled “Inter-American Highway.” The justifieations of this 
request are to be found beginning on page 853 of the justifications, 
which page we shall insert in the record at this point, together wit 
pages SoD and SH6. , 


(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


. if requireme 
Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill) $5, O00, OOO 
Deduct nonrecurring items 2 Oy ney 

Base for 1958 0 
Requirements for 1953 1, O00, QUO 


Tota estimate of appropri 1Tlor 103 1, OO OOO 
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Obligations by activities 




















Activity 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estin 
1. Construction RON Se ee en ee eee eee $422,642 | $3,447,335 | $3, 796, 
2. Administration and engineering.............-.....-- eet 133, 982 203, 500 203 
ina teirminabhnanattte tebe. OEE et = ae Seer 556, 624 3, 650, 835 | 4, 000 
Inter-American Highway 
Estimate, 1952; Estimate, 14. 
1. Construction Se $3, 447, 335 $3, 796, 
2. Administration and engineering 203, 500 203 
2 SEINE EE EL eR ee TA 8 ee Oe NEP A ES RE eee SY OR 4, OOO, OX 
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Mr. Rooney. The appropriation for the Inter-. American Highway 
in the current fiscal year is in the amount of $3 million. This request 
is in the amount of $1 million. 

The status of the mileage of the six countries concerned is to be 
found at page 859 of the justifications. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


At page 860 it appears that the administrative costs are the sani 
Why shoul ithe ‘vy be the same, Commissioner MacDonald, in view of t 
fact that your requested ; ip propriation is only one-third 4 

Mr. Mac Donato. We have not expended the pre vious appropl 
tion as yet, Mr. Chairman, That program takes a long time to get 
into operation, for the countries have been slow. since We reap ied 
t in providing the matching funds and in setting up the 
projects. We actually expect to do more work this vear than we have 
previously, 

Mr. Roonry. Last vear’s appropriation and this appropriation are 
to remaim available until expended ; is that correct 4 

Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, sir: that is true, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do vou have any comment to make with regard to 
your problems with regard to the Inter-American Highway ? 





} 
he 


DIFFICULTIES IN RECRULTMEN' 


Mr. MacDonaup. Yes, sir. I would like to have the committee 
understand that our most serious problem in dealing with these foreign 
programs is to find the qui alified men who are willing to go into foreig 
countries. There is a oreat market for enemeers, Of course, the 
Army is taking a great many now, and partially depleting the supply, 
particularly ot our meh, W ho are Reserve offices iS. ] remarked, | be- 
lieve, that we had lost about 100 men. 

Living conditions for the families, employment conditions, and so 
on, are such that our work in these forelen countries drags due to the 
length of time that it takes to obtain the quality of men which we 
Insist on putting } in these fore ion programs, We feel that we should 
not send men into these foreign countries unless they are qualified 
hot only technically, | uit so as their conduct and families are con 
cerned, for they must be representatives whom we can then be proud 
of. Therefore, our foreign programs will always be criticized, Mi 
Chairman, as being poor; | meal, the progress will be slow as Con 
pared with this country. 

However, there is no doubt that there is more interest in the deve 
opment of this Inter-American Highway in Central America that 
there is in any other undertaking in which we have been interest: 
with these countries. 


{ 


NECESSITY OF WOKK 


ts 
1) 


Mr. Rooney. What is your personal idea, (Commissioner, Wi 
gard to the necessity of our Government being engaged in the wor 
of building this highway and straightening out the impassable sp: 


init’ Task you this in view of the fact that apparently there 
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been a crusade against this item on the part of one of the Members 
of the other body, who thinks that this is a boondogeling project. 

Mr. MacDona.p. The highway 4 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. MacDonatn. I think there is nothine of higher importance to 
the establishment of a proper situation in the Central American 
countries. 

| would like tosay this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mac Don ALD. This is absolutely practicable. It is the only 
practicable transportation in those countries. Of course, they have 
airways, but they are utilized very little, and largely the transporta- 
tion is by oxcart. We find that in studying the cost of oxcart trans- 
portation, surprisingly enough wherever we study it—we have found 
the same thing in Turkey—that it costs about $1 per ton-mile. You 
think of the oxcart transportation as being low-cost transportation. 

This may sound sort of long-haired, I guess, but the problem in these 
countries, which are underdeveloped countries in my judgment, is to 
build the physical capacity of these people. That is, we have to per- 
mit them to develop a physical vigor which will permit them to raise 
their own standards of living, 

We have demonstrated that it is possible to take these peons, these 
laborers, who came on the job with a little bottle of duleey—I am 
afraid I have told you that before; sugar and water—where they would 
work a little while, and then sit down in the shade and nip this sugar 
water to give them some energy to continue. By putting them on a 
diet that included meat, which they had not had, for they had only had 
a diet ot rice and beans, those men were built up into just as vood 
workmen as our own workmen up here, and just as able to operate our 
big equipment, and they stuck by it more faithfully than our people do. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that basically in order to lift these Central 
American Republics to the standard that they ought to occupy, a evood 
diet. 1s necessary. They are rich little countries. There are ple ty of 
resources, and if we can get a sufficient food distribution for them 
to get a balanced cliet and to be v ivorous people like our own people it 
should be the answer. I do not know. That may be far afield, Mr. 
Chairman, but my judgment is that they are potentially a great help 
ora great liability. 

Because of the natural resources which are there they are a tempta- 
tion to every other country. Germany was going in before the World 
War, to Costa Rica, and had taken possession of a great deal of the 
retail trade, and a whole lot of the cinchona plantations. They were 
moving ininabig way. Japan was also coming in. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with respect to the Inter- 
American Highway / 

( No response. ) 
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Access Roaps 


Amounts available for obligation 





—_ 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estin 
j 


MW 


: . 1 
Appropriation or estimate. _. pecnbbncmeee a | $5,000,000 | $1, 500, 000 $30, 001 
Applied to contract authorization |} —2, 000,000 | } —18, 00 
= Sen | 4 
Contract authorization. (permanent definite) | 2, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 | 
Prior year balance available | 206, 783 | 
Balance transferred from “Access roads, Bureau of Public | 
Roads,’’ (64 Stat. 1223) _- 2, 000, 000 | 
Total available for obligation 7, 000, 000 19, 706, 783 12, 00 
Balance available in subsequent year — 206, 783 a 
Obligations incurred... 6, 793, 217 19, 706, 783 12, 000) 
Obligations by activities 
Construction of aceess roads: 
i) We $6, 793, 2 
1952 19, 706, 7 
1953 nea ‘ 12, O00, Ovi 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate 1953 estimat 
Average number of all employees a See PLES ee ne rf Ripe eer dhatiinids| altel f 
01 Personal services: Part-time and temporary positions. ‘ $28, 010 2 be fo 4 
02 Travel a ae setae gs Cana mel ce a 1, 680 os ‘i & er SEES 
03 Transportation of things_- ER re SR gale > A rs 5 ‘ 
04 Communication services__._.....__. eee Vee ee eae: e 5 58 Sane 
05 Rents and utility services é HL 5) i 
06 Printing and reproduction__............___. ak 143 3 
07 Other contractual services... _._.__. calcite de sia ¥ 179, 646 , end 
08 Supplies and materials________ ‘ 191 
09 Equipment. _- oo oe Soe ee deal . 2 iotc cst ance. tak oe: 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___. 6, 583, O64 $19, 706, 783 $12, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments________ ane he aa es fy EE Se SE . 
Obligations incurred_...........__ EA 2 af é 6, 793, 217 19, 706, 783 12, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estin 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year___..____. ‘ : - $4, 949, 696 $18, 000, ( 
Obligations incurred during the year__. : $6, 793, 217 19, 706, 783 12, 000, 0 
6, 793, 217 24, 656, 479 30, 000, 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year ‘ 4, 949, 696 18, 000, 000 3, 000, ( 
Total expenditures................_.. Mae ear 1, 843, 521 6, 656, 479 27, OOO. (KK 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract 
authorization. .....-._- siete aah dices iadledaiiailelaa : =— } j 4 - 18, 000 
Out of new obligational authority : 1, 843, 521 |4 1. 500, 000 9, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___- : me { L 5,156, 479 


Mr. Roonry. We come to the fourth and last subdivision of thi 
appropriation, entitled “Access Roads.” which appears at page 98 « 
the committee print, and beginning at page 862 of the justification: 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 862, 864, 865, 860, 


S67. and S68. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill)_ ~~ __ $1, 500, 000 


Deduct: Nonrecurring items_.___.-_____-_ : ie _. —1, 500, 000 





Base for 1953____- REE Rr ets Ee 
Requirements for 19538: 
Cash to be applied to contract authorization 
Nonrecurring items_— uet 


0 


18, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953___- 30, 000, 000 


ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Estimate 1952 Pe = ss tcmscious: Spey 6 yt 
Estimate 1953- mene a HIS Be ; . 12, OOO, COO 


SUBSTANTIVE LEGISLATION 


Publie Law 177, approved October 16, 1951, amended section 12 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1950 by increasing the authorization for access roads from 
$10,000,000 to $45,000,000. Section 12 of the 1950 act amended section 6 of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941 which authorized $290,000,000 during World War 
II for the improvement of access roads to military and naval reservations, to 
defense industries and defense-industry sites, and to sources of raw materials 
when such roads were certified as essential to the national defense by appropriate 
authorities. Public Law 177 also provided for an additional $18,000,000 contract 
authority. Similar to a provision of the Defense Highway Act of 1941, not to 
exceed $5,000,000 of the total authorization may be used for the repair and recon- 
struction of rouds in maneuver areas, 





Status of autho f ; Ind approprwvalions 
Appropriations 
! C , ~~ ee 
t th , wna 
; iquidate New author- 
em ract eee 
uthority - 
Act of Sept. 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 7s < ” (i $2. OUD, OOO ae Sib 
Act of Jan. 6, 1951 (Public Law 911 
Appropriated. ....- $2, 000, 000 $3, 000, 000 
Transferred from access road Defense 
Highway Act, 1941 ‘ Eee 2, 000, 000 
Act of Oct. 16, 1951 (Public Law 17 On WM 18. 000. 000 
Act of Oct. 22, 1951 (Public Law 188 1, 500, 000 
Total : be 45, O00. OO 920), 000, 000 2. 000, 000 6, 500, 000 
OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The access road program is handled by the same staff in Public Roads that 


administers the Federal-aid highway program. The engineering organizations 
of the State highway departments that handle Federal aid also cooperate in 
the investigation and supervision of access road projects. For all major con- 
struction the procedure in respect to aecess road projects is the same as Federal 
aid following the approval of plans. Prior to that stage the access road pro- 
cedure is quite different from that of Federal aid. 

An application for access road improvements to military installations comes 
from the Defense Department or from the commanding officers of the instal- 
lations. In case of access roads to Atomic Energy installations the requests 
come from the Atomic Energy Commission. Requests for access roads to mines, 


generally of a very low type construction, come from the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration. Applications for roads to open up additional stands of timber 
come from the Forest Service. 
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Following the receipt of an application either in the field or in Washington, 
the field office of Public Roads usually in cooperation with the State highway 
department makes an on-the-site inspection. Surveys are conducted to deter 
mine normal traffic and the additional traffic that is generated by the defense 
facility. Further analysis is made of the additional traffic to determine whether 
it may be considered permanent or of a temporary duration. After a carefy! 
investigation, the division office submits a report to Washington with its re 
ommendations. If the Washington office, after a careful review of all the facts 
believes the project qualifies as an access road project it is submitted to the 
appropriate certifying agency. If the project is certified to the Seeretary of 
Commerce as essential to the national defense an allocation of funds is then 
made for its construction. For major projects the State highway depart 
ment generally prepares the plans and supervises the construction similar to 
Federal aid. Minor construction of roads to sources of raw materials may be 
done by either the State highway departments, Public Roads, Forest Service 
or Indian Service. It depends upon which ageney is in a position to do tly 
work most economically ina particular area. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 








The following tabulation indicates the status of the access road program as 
of December 1, 1951. 
Nur ber f a F leral | Mik 
Projects unds 
Certified 63 $20, 550, 483 $17, 479, 496 | 1, 107.2 
Re i for*certification 58 12, 293, 413 12, 258, 563 2006. 2 
Ins tions unde! vestigation i) ( 
Total... c. . 180 32, $43, 896 20, 738, 059 1,313.4 
Unknowr 


ACCESS ROAD NEEDS 


Congress has authorized or appropriated in the last few years huge amounts 
for expansion of defense activities. A necessarily related part of this expansion 
is roads. Access roads if nonexistent or inadequate must be provided along with 
the new or enlarged defense installations. The construction or improvement of 
access roads is essential to both the development and operation of such installa- 
tions. Access roads are also required to sources of raw material, particularly 
strategic materials. 

When representatives of the three agencies now authorized to certify access 
road projects as important to the national defense testified during the Senate 
hearings on Public Law 177 they estimated their needs to June 30, 1952, as 
follows: 


Department of Defense_- > : $40, 000, 000 
Department of Interior : . 5 ~ 12, 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture _ 20, 000, 000 

Total_ tis Ss Fe pee eee ; pias " 72, 000, 000 


To meet these needs there is available out of the authorization of $45,000,000 
a total of $26,500,000, consisting of $18,000,000 outstanding contract authorization 
and $8,500,000 appropriations. 


ESTIMATE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1953 of $30,000,000 consists of $18,000,000 
to liquidate contract authority and $12,000,000 additional funds. The estimate 
of $18,000,000 for liquidation of contracts authorized by Public Law 177 is more 
than covered by specific projects that have been certified or recommended for 
certification. It is expected that these projects will substantially all be under 
contract this construction season. Because of their direct contributions to the 
national defense, access roads have priority in the allocation of steel and other 
materals that may be in short supply. Funds will be needed to make payments 
to the States as the work progresses in 1953. 
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The estimate of $12,000,000 additional funds increases the total amount avail- 
able for letting of contracts from $26,500,000 to $88,500,000. Of the total author 
ization Of $45,000,000, there remains $6,500,000 for consideration as an appre 
priation item at a subsequent time. 

Mr. Rooney. It should be not ed that the request is In the amount of 
$18 million to liquidate prior contract authorizations and $12 million 
for new projects. 

The status of the proer: 
and the top of page S67. 

The details with regard t he necess road program 1yy States are 
already in the record, -siebee they were in exhibit 7, attached to 


Hh may be found at the bottom of page S6O 


Commissioner MacDonald's original statement. 
RATE OF EXPENDITURE 


What is your rate of expendit ure here, sient bs 

Mr. MacDon ‘LD. We have endeavored t » be completely realistic 
in presenting our request for appropriation, Mr. Chairman, and we 
feel that the work will proceed at the rate indicated. We utilize the 
existing machinery for doing this work. That is, we do not build up 
anew organization to take on the access-road work. This is handled 
administratively through our regular field organization. Generally 
the State highway departments do the construction job for us, utiliz- 
ing the same organization that operates the Federal-aid program. 

Mr. Rooney. This request or estimate of SlZ million in additional 
moneys would increase the total amount available for the letting of 
contracts from $26.5 million to $38.5 million: is that correct é 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. The total authorization for aceess roads was how 
much ¢ 

Mr. MacDonatp. $45 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with respect to access roads ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MAINTENANCE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. A ANDAHL. Who has the maintenance responsibility for access 
roads after they are built ? 

Mr. MacDonap. Generally speaking, the States assume tl 
nance. They have been very generous that way, but we do have some 
\\ illing to maintain them. SO 
fund. 


ie mainte 
access roads in States that have been un 
we maintain them from that access road 

Mr. Aanpanu. Thank you. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Generally speaking, the States maintain them. 

Mr. Aanpauu. Insofar as the Bureau maintains a few of the roads. 
might that be a continuing responsibility ¢ 

Mr. MacDonaup. Actually the only continuing responsibility we 
have had is in the single instance of the Pentagon system. It serves 
the Federal Government primarily. That is the single access road 
that is a hold-over that we continue to maintain. 








Fripay, January 18, 1952. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
WITNESSES 


DR. A. V. ASTIN, ACTING DIRECTOR 

DR. N. SMITH, CHIEF, CENTRAL RADIO PROPAGATION LABORA- 
TORY 

N. E. GOLOVIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 

W. W. BOLTON, JR., BUDGET OFFICER 

J. T. MOORE, SYSTEMS ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, the first item for our consideration thiis 
afternoon in connection with the appropriations requested for thie 
Department of Commerce is that for the National Bureau of Stand 
ards, which appears beginning at page 900 of the justifications and at 
page 106 of the committee pi int. 

At this time we shall insert in the record pages 910, 911, and 912 of 


oo 


the justifications. 
(‘The pages refered to are as follows:) 





Sunimar 1s of reguirements 
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> l ) a 0 15, 000 | 
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Bu Wd 158. 6839 
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Requirements diflerence 
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1 apy ) j 
1952 1953 creas 
Researcl } $4, 059, 419 | 34, 156, 000 + 3H6, SS] 
} ‘ ) 1 j in 2? 857, 220 2,910, 000 | 1-52. 780 
yperation a i i tic } 1,142,000 ] 1,919,000 | 777, 000 
| e | 
Totals... PhS Oa ee Pe Pe ee ae & O58.639 | &, ORF oon | 99%) 26] | +. 99) 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 anne : pimbdcedimat pin stbtichaiananeet inna 8, WS 
Suimnary of obligations by objet ct Of Curpe nditure 
Other contractual services: 
IP TOD a ere A is hic Aleta te eae penis Sn ee ep ey OO 
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ireau’s cost-accounting system, all obligations are initial! 


Under the B 

curred in the working-capital fund. This fund is subsequently reimbursed tf 

supporting direct appropriations and working funds. Therefore, the approp 
ons are charged only with “other contractual services.” A statistically 
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mated distribution of these charges by objective 


J Classification and analysis of 
personal services is presented below: 
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Mr. Rooney. It might be noted at this point that there is a requested 
over-all increase of 146.5 in average employment, and that increases 
ire asked for in three categories: research and testing, 896.581; radio 
propagation and standards, 852.780, and operation and administra- 
tion, S777,000, making a total of S926361. 
Do you have a general statement, Doctor / 
(GENERAL STATEMENT 
Dr. Astin. Yes. I would like, with vour permission, to discus 
the responsibilities of the Bureau, its achievements and its needs, and 
in connection with that | would like your permission to use charts and 
_ § exhibit material. 


BASIC FUNCTIONS 


This chart findicating | shows the basic functions assigned to the 
National Jureau of Standards by the Congress and the ictivities 
which we are authorized CO ¢ uri'y out in order Lo perform the as ion d 
basic functions. 

Most of you have seen this chart before and the miajol purpose 1h 
presenting it at this time is to provide background materia 
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Our six basie functions are the standards of scientific measurement 
the technical properties of matter, testing methods and testing, tech 
nical codes and specifications, scientific advisory services, and scient ifi 
developments for other agencies of the Government. There are |! 
specific activities for carrying out these 6 basic functions. 

The first three of these functions are fundamental in the progress of 
science and also for the functioning of our own organization. The 
methods of measurement and the standards on which the measure 
ments are based are fundamental to an understanding of, and order in, 
the physical sciences. Know ledge of the technical properties of mat 
ter is essential to any progress in science. 

These first three basic functions are of preaty importance, hot 
only to the scientifie growth of this country. but also to the basic com 
petence of the National Bureau of Standards. 

It is our competence in these first three funetions that enables us 
to do the other three functions which are primarily service functions 
for the rest of the Government and for the public at large. 

This chart gives you a general impression of the level of scientific 
activity in the National Bureau of Standards. 

You will recall from the preceding chart that the sixth assigned 
function was the performance of development services for other 
agencies of Government. 

As this chart in front of vou shows, that is our current largest 
function. These blocks at the bottom indieate the dollar level of 
our basic appropriation. The blocks just above those represent the 
level of activity measured in dollars which is being carried out within 

» National Bureau of Standards for other agencies of Government, 
and then the top blocks represent supplemental activities to the middle 
blocks, which is done for us by contract with industrial organizations 
and universities. 

GROWTH IN OVER-ALL OPERATION 

There has been an appreciable growth during the past 2 years 1 
the over-all operation of the Bureau. The ‘te vel last year was 
S37 JO0000.. The expected level this vear is $54,000,000, and the 
requested and anticipated level for the fiscal year 1953 is somewhat 
over $63.000.000, 

Now, our ability to perform these functions for other Government 
agencies depends -primarily on our strength in our basic functions. 
hat is, it is our ability to determine the properties of materials, to 
make measurements with 1 respect to standards, to have standards for 
those measurements. These are the factors that give us our strengt! 
These are the things which bring other agencies to us for service: 
These are also the functions which add to the scientific strength of 
this country. 

Now, going to the next chart, we show our basic functions re ean 


1 


(o the three appropriations. These figures are in the justificati 
ind will be in the record. There is no need to repeat the Tn. 

This line over here [indicating] represents the pay increase for 
which it is anticipated a supplemental appropriation will be asked 
this year. 
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DETERMINATION OF SIZE OF NBS 


A fundamental question in attempting to justify our budget. re- 
volves about the point, How bie should the National Bureau of 
Standards be¢ That is a diffieult question to answer correctly, but 
| think we nueht draw SsOolne conelusions as to how the streneth ot 
the Bureau in its basic functions should change from vear to vear. 

Science is a continually expanding activity: that is, each new dis- 
covery leads to new work requirements, and there is seldom. if ever, 
a tapering off in the old work requirements. 

Kor example. in some of the older activities such as electricity 
there are demands for cont Inually Improving the accuracy, and pre- 
cision of measurement, so even though that is old with respect to 
radar and radio, it is still a function to which we have to eive attention. 

Scientific activity in this country results from the corps of scientists 
themselves and the tools with which they have to carry out their work. 
So the number of people done scientific work should be some indica- 
tion of the level of scientific activity in this country, and the change 
1) the number of people who are doine scientific work from vear to 
vear should give some measure of the change in the scientific activities 
in the country, and in turn some measure of the change in the nature 
of our responsibilities to carry out our basic functions. 

What we have on this chart on the left-hand diagram is a plot of 
the total membership of the leading professional societies in America. 
This runs back to 1924. Tt is exact upto 1951 and is projected through 
1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Roont ie Did vou leave any of the protessional socleties out in 
computing this 4 

Dr. Astin. It is not all-inclusive, but all the major societies are 
included, 

Mr. Roont  - Which Ones did vou leave out / 

Mr. Gonovin. We can stipply a list of these included and excluded, 
for the record. All of those relevant to the work of the Bureau have 
been included, however. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Membership in the following societies was included in the data referred to: 

American Physical Society 

American Chemical Society 

Institute of Radio Engineers 

American Institute of Eleetrical 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Institute of Architects 


engineers 


Dr. Astin. The corresponding factor which is a measure of the 
sureau’s competence to perform its functions is the number of peo 
ple on our staff working on the basic problems, that are doin 
for which this committee appropriates money. 


r the jobs 


96361 Oe 1s 
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PERCENTAGE TO PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE IN SCIENCE 


Mr. Roonry. If I understand this correctly, you contend that 
certain percentage of the professional people in science should be hit 
by the Bureau of Standards based upon the total membership of the: 
professional societies; is that correct / 

Dr. Astix. No; that is not what I was trying to show, Mr. Chai 
man. What I am trying to do here is to determine the nature of t 
change in scientific activity. 

Mr. Rooney. Why is not the question I have asked you a prop 
one and a proper interpretation of your chart? You take a pe 
centage. Is all this not an argument or contention that 1 out “> ever) 
10,000 of those members of the societies should be employed in t! 
Bureau of Standards ? 

Dr. Astin. I am not saying what the relationship should be. 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand correctly, you are comparing t! 
National Bureau of Standards personnel per 10,000 professional 
clety members. 

Dr. Astin. That is correct, sit 

Mr. Roonry. What are we going to get from all this when you hay 
finished ¢ 

Dr. Astin. All that I want to point to, sir, is the trend. 

This chart on the right, which is the ratio of National Bureau of 
Standards personnel—— 

Mr. Rooney. Would all this not mean, using dectors as an example, 
that since the membership of the American Medical Association has 
increased, therefore Government employed doctors should be in 
creased 7 

Dr. Astin. I do not think that would follow at all. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the difference ? 

Dr. Astin. The level of activity we are supposed to carry out 
directly related to the level of scientific activity in this country. Wi 
provide the standards for physical measurements in the sciences and 
in engineering. We develop the methods by which materials, equip 
ment and devices can be studied and evaluated with respect to thes 
standards. We determine basic properties of materials. The nee: 
for all those things certainly depends upon a level of scientifie activit 
in this country. 

Mr. Roonry. Would not the same thing apply to the medical pr 
fession ? 

Dr. Astin. Well, I would say the need in the medical profession is 
function of the size of the total population. 

Mr. Rooney. Dr. Astin, as far as Iam concerned, you are just wast 
ing your time and somebody has wasted a good deal of time in tryin; 
to put over an argument such as this, as to why personnel of the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards should be inc reased. That is my fair and 
honest opinion with regard to it. ester wr took all the time to look up 
these statistics of membe rship In soe eties which are in these justi 
fieations on page 904 certainly did not have much to do, 

Dr. Astin. I have another measure, sir, of the level of scientific 
etivity in this country, and I do believe that our needs are related 1 
a total level of scientific activ ity in this country, and that measure i 
if —E 





+ 
~~ 


Mr. Rooney. As far aus Tain concerned, I am not going to appropr 1- 
ite any of the taxpayers’ money based upon an argument such as this. 
Not one cent of it. 

Dr. Astrx. The other argument that I would like to show, sir, de- 
ends on a measure of the scientific output in this country, and one 
f the best measures of the scientific output in this country is the— 

Mr. Rooney. How did you ever conceive the idea of getting away 
rom the usual method of justify ing the projer ts. of shov ne the work 

which you have carried on, and showing the need, if any, of so many 
wople todo the work? Perhaps Lam wrong about this. Have you any 
bservation to make, Mr. Preston 4 

Mr. Preston. [ can appreciate the ambition these gentlemen feel 
who are in this particular field. I doubt that they will ever completely 

satisfy their ambitions to create ana ¢ xplore and invent and do those 
orts of thins ws, but we have to take a realistie approach to this rather 
than the scientific approach, Perhaps we cannot understand the 


scientific angle. This is the first time anybody has appeared before 
mir committee a ind undertaken to sell usa similar bill of goods. We al- 
avs look at it of jectively what do vou have to do in 195374 What do 
vou need to do with th money’ We try to supply the funds. We 
ive been tmereasing this appropriation annually, but we are not 


eady, in my opinion, for an “ departure or a radical change in pohey 
ithe Bureau of Standards or providing funds to add additional seien- 
tists based upon membership in societies or scientific output. 

Dr. Astin. The point that I wanted to get across, and it is only 
generally related to the specific justific ‘ations which I get into a little 
later, is that @eneral scientific activity is increasing. It is a continu- 
ally increasing phenomena, and for" us to be able to hold our own 
ve have toexpand. If we do the job more thoroughly, then we shall 
have to expand more, but to do our iob with the same relative degree 
of competience from year to year requires more. Science by its very 
nature 1s constantly expanding. That is the only point that L want 
to get over here. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall, do you propose to make appropriations 
based upon this new Svste m ¢ 

Mr. MEARSHALL. As far As the estimate is concerned in trying to 

leasure something, L appreciate these people have a problem, but. it 
seems to me basically there are several things that are lacking in the 
testimony, 

In the first place, I do not know how many people engaged in 
scientifie research are connected with societies, and I am wonder- 
ne if, in order to get service from the Bureau of Standards, it 1s 
necessary for any person appearing before you to be a member of a 
professional soe lt LV. You are not getting that professional, | hope, 
because we are thinking in terms of people all over the country. 

Now, your chart starts at the vear 1926 when the fun : that people 


6 ram 
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‘ad that would enable them to belone to these societies we re very 
limited. You were going through a period of Siento \] depression 
when the economy of this country was very, very low, na many 
people could not keep up their life insurance policies, and a lot of 
other thines. Now. immediately when you get to a period when 


i 


neomes beein to get better, you have more peop ie belonging to these 


societies. IT want to know, how much connection that would have 
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as to the number of people engaged in scientific research. I fail t 


see the connection between the chart that you have here and needing 


an increase in personnel working in the Bureau of Standards, 

Mr. Rooney. Do you suppose that Bell Laboratories or Westing 
house or any such firms which have large research laboratories tha: 
hire great numbers of employees, would hire them on the basis of 
anvthing such as this 4 

Dr. Astin. That would be related to the total population of th 
county, | would think. 

Mr. Rooney. You think they would ¢ 

Dr. Astin. Our problems and functions are different from thos 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Chevencer. I find myself somewhat in the same frame of mind 
isthe chairman. Before ] would want to vote this additional money 


I would want to know specifically what they were doing and whether 


the inerease is the result of an overambitious spreading out in the 
field. or whether the increase is because of the exigencies of national 
defense or something else. Certainly with a budget out of balance 
to the tune of $40 million or $50 million a d: av. and growing bigget 
every day, | want to approach this spending of money with a little 
more care and a little more just ification. 

Mr. Rooney. There may be some justification for it, but to take 
our time to present an argument such as this in behalf of experiments 
over in the National Bureau of Standards, | just cannot see. Who 
handed you this one, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Astin. IT participated in it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I feel sorry for vou. You are making your first pres 
entation before the committee. 

Mr. Gorovin, This argument, sir, is essentially bringing up to date 
the same argument that was made here in the year in which you had 
an investigation of the National Bureau of Standards. I believe that 
it was 2 vearsago. IT would like to say, sir, this argument was formu- 
lated in order to answer the question that your investigators tried to 
ask at that time. One of their questions was: Is there excessive per 
sonnel at the National Bureau of Standards? There was no way in 
which they could answer the question, 

Mr. Roonry. And you would use this as an argument that there is 
not excessive personnel 4 

Mr. Gonovin. May T have a few minutes to finish the argument ? 

They could not answer the question by looking at the projec ‘ts be 

‘ause there was no way in which they could technically appraise the 
natalia They said they were not technically qualified and could 
not go and look at it project by project and say whether there was 
anexcess or not. In the course of the discussions with them the ques- 
tion arose as to whether or not there was any kind of index number 
which might help them look at the whole Bureau at once without going 
into details and help them answer the question whether there was or 
Was not an excess, 

In the course of discussions with them there arose the notion of 
comparing the total load on the Bureau in terms of the demand that 
would come to the Bureau for its services, without going into specific 
projects. In the course of answering that question this set of charts 
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was developed. The whole burden of the argument that is presented 
in here is that in order just to understand what is going on. you have 
to have either people who every year grow brighter and smarter, or 
you have to have more people. 

For example, that pile of scientific journals over there shows that 
today there are four or five times the printed matter that must be 
read by the National Bureau of Standards in order to know what is 
going on, in order to be able to answer questions which the y cannot 
answer unless they read five times as much per day as they did 5 years 
ago, or you have to have more peop le. There j IS ho escape from it. 

Vir. ROONEY. The conelusion I get from this, after viewing this 
elaborate chart which must have tuken some time to 
after reading the matter which goes SIX or seven or elght pages of the 
justifications, is that you have too much personnel. : 

Mr. Aandahl, do you have any coniment Y 

Mr. Aanpann. I would say that the only thing that the chart means 
to me Is that it shows an in rease in the participation of professional 
people In our economy at the present time. We are becoming r more 
and more mechanica hanical aid is based upon scientific in- 
vestigation. IT do not think that we can make an appropriation on 
the basis of that analysis. We have to have something a little more 
specific. It is an indication, however, which will probably be a little 
helpful. 

Mr. Roonry. I suggest, Dr. Astin, that you proceed to something 
else to justify your appropriation request. 
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RESEARCHE AND TESTING 


Dr. ASTIN. This next chart shows the venerak background of trend 
and the general nature of the activities in which we are asking for 
increases. This is with respect to the research and ‘esting appropri- 
ation, and our projects, as has been explained here, are generally classi- 
fied as either fundamental research, app yhied researe h, deve lopme nt. 
calibration, testing and specifi ations, or general scientific services. 

The increases requested this year are with respect to applied research 
and fundamental research where there is a definite need for more in- 
formation. This is so in order that there may be better progress in 
the development of substitutes for critical materials as related to our 
general defense, to make this COUNTS self-contained, and also to pro- 
vide more readily the techniques by which we have to make some of thy 
measurements we are called upon to do. That is, in order to have 
progress in each of those fields. 

In the measurements field there is need in certain projects that I 
vill come to later for fundamental and a ‘p P ylied research. 

Those are oy only two activities in which we are requesting an in- 
rease. There is actually a a decrease in the testing ana spec ification 
work, 

PECH NICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Now, before vetting into the detal iled justification s aol want to de- 
scribe briefly some examples of our tec me al ac hievements dur hy the 
past vear. There are several items on which you have had information 
presented before. One of these concerns geri ip yhite crucibles. This is a 


] 
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specific project for W hich we are asking’ an in crease. 
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GRAPHITE CRUCIBLES 


Graphite crucibles are important in the nonferrous metal industr 
A graphite of this type is also important in the steel industry. 

At the present time our total national requirements for this mate: 
are met by importing from Madagascar. There are deposits of app 
ently suitable carbon in Pennsylvania and Alabama. We have made— 
and this is a cross section of it—a crucible of Pennsylvania graphit 
It has all the characteristics to supplant the Madagascar graphite 
Here are some samples of graphite, not only from Madagascar, | 
from Alabama, and Pennsylvania. There are additional problems t 
be solved before this can go into production. This research is, mai: 
establishing that on a production basis, the finer grain domest 
graphites can be handled as readily as the larger imported grain fr 
Madagascar. 

The specific achievement during the past year was definitely est: 
lishing that suitable crucibles can be made from the domestic graph 
but there are additional problems that have to be solved before we 
divorce ourselves completely from the foreign source. 


CERAMIC COATINGS 


The next item that I want to tell you about is ceramic coatings { 
metals for use in high temperature applications in aircraft. This 
project has been under way for some time, but it reached a rail 
important culmination during the past year in which samples wer 
actually installed on a large number of aircraft including B-36’s an 
Constellations. The results show that there are tremendous increas 
in life in locations where materials resistant to high temperatures 1 
he eded. 

For example, the Ryan Aeronautical Corp. has used one of 1 
materials ina heat exche unger and their comment is: 

For the first time in our experience an examination of an exhanust-he: 
section from a stratoeruiser with 650 hours of service disclosed no signs 
deterioration. 

Previously 8 hours was the limit for an uneoated material. T! 
is a section of a ceramic-coated metal from a heat exchanger 
B36, and here is an exhaust section from a Constellation. Hi 
for your information, is an advertisement by an enamel comps 
proclain ning the elories of this. It is an outst tanding achievem 
and will probably have far-reaching effect and financial savings 
our aircraft program. 

Mr. Crevencer. Did not one of the pri ivate laboratories deve lopt 
usability of this graphite prior to the time that you made the 
covery ¢ 

Dr. ASTIN. No: domestic eraphite had heen considered and fo 
unsatisfactory for service prior to our testing. 

Mr. Curvencer. The development is vours? 

Dr. Astin. It is ours. We did not make the erucible: it was n 
under our supervision. 

Mr. Crevencer. The same thing is true of some of these ot! 
things? 

Dr. Astrx. The application of the coating to those metals was 1 
by industrial organizations. 


ne ee 
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CURRENCY COUNTER 


You have heard us talk before about a currency counter for the 
Treasury Department. The development was actually completed over 
4 year ago, but this past year has seen the installation of this device 

the Treasury. The old worn-out bills are now being counted 

th these machines on a regular basis, replacing human |: tbor. There 
ive been some expected difficulties in ironing out the first wrinkles 
getting this into place, but the Treasury Department estimates 
it the savings from this currency counter this year will amount 
to $146,000. They expect that next vear it will save a quarter of 
lion. Each of those figures is more than the cost of developme on 

Mr. Rooney. Did you receive a transfer of funds from the Treasury 
Department 4 
Astin. Yes; this particular jon Was supported by a transfer of 


AUTOMATIC COMPUTING MACHINI 


Another important development on which we have reporte “| before 

our automatic electronic ys machine. It was completed 
approximately a year and a half ago, but during the past year, actually 
more than the past year, it has been in full-scale operation 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, and we have to impose a very rigorous priority 
s) stem on requests for computing services on that machine. One of 

‘most important computing problems I would like to tell you about 
hoa off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed, Dr. Astin. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Astin. Another type of function which we have in connection 
th our work on the properties of material is the preparation and 
semination of important technical data. 

I have here a few examples in which you might be interested. This 
volume is one that came out during the past year and which has won 

lespread approval in the physics fraternity. It deals with nuclear 
data. These | indicating] are other samples of publications which we 
put out disseminating the results of scientific investigation. 

Here is a book on atomic energy levels. These are considered 
bv the people who use them as extremely valuable and important. 
lhey are examples of one type of our activity. One of our problems 
n measurement has been to find a means of studving the very high 
ee yin 

Mr. Roonry. This book has been out since 1950. 

Dr. Astin. The supplements came out during the past year. 

Rooney. Proceed. 

Astin. One of the problems is finding a tool to measure the 
‘h-speed electrical phenomena like lightning strokes and discharges 
oss transformers, and things of that sort. | 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interrupt von a moment, if I may. These 
plements on the nuclear data volume, this particular one that | 
in my hand, is on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


a A2Q 
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Government Printing Office, for $4.25. Have there been many } 
chases of this from the Government Printing Office 4 

Dr. Astin. By ordinary standards, no; by technical standards, yes 
I can supply the exact figures for the record if you would like. 

Mr. Rooney. Please do. At this moment can you give us some ides / 

Dr. Astin. | would guess on the order of 1,000. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The volume on nuclear data, published in September 1950, has sold 1,468 copies 
to date. 

Mr. Roonry. Who would purchase them ? 

Dr. Astin. Every major sclentitic laboratory in the COUNTPY Wot 
have one, plus additional copies for scientifie workers, 

Mr. Crevencer. Would our Russian friends get them, too ? 

Dr. Astin. Not from us. They can purchase them from the Gov 
ernment Printing Office. 

Mr. Ctevencer. It would save them a lot of money. 


CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOGRAPH 


Dr. Astin. Coming back to the measurement of high-speed ele 
trical phenomena, we have developed a cathode-ray oscillograp! 


Which is the most advanced of any of its type and will record the 


highest-speed transients of electrical phenomena. ‘These photographs 
show two traces, one with our device and one with ordinary oscillo 
scope, showing the comparative results. ‘The ordinary one 1s praci 

cally blank, although it does show faint spots at the end of the 


excursions. The Bureau's new oscillograph will record phenomena 


to three-quarters the speed of light. 

Mr. Rooney. After looking at this. Doctor, I must confess that | 
know as much about it now as I did about a tumor handed me wh 
I saw a caesarian operation about 25 vears ago. 

Dr. Astin. The accompanying photograph gives you a genera 
idea of the complexity of the equipment hecessary to carry out these 
operations, but the Important thing is that those traces are moving 
extremely rapidly, almost as fast as the speed of hieht. 


LOW-TEMPERATURE DRY CELLS 


We have done a jot of work over the vears on batteries, ane 
lmMportant problem is to develop batteries which are operable at low 
temperatures. What T have here is a little demonstration of our ce 
velopment, compared to an ordinary battery [making demonstration 

Here is an ordinary dry cell, and here is one of our special dry cel! 
I will show, if things work, that one of these lights will go ont. ver 
soon, as we cool the dry cells. The ordinary dry cell will not funeti 
The NBS dry cell will continue to function. Ina few minutes one o! 
the hghts will go out. We might just leave this. 

The next item concerns a piece of work we are doing for the Na 
Bureau of Aeronautics, on one of the problems in aircraft. 

Mr. Rooney. Before we vel into that, Doctor, will you explail 

onificance of this 4 

Mr. GoLovin. The lieht has vone out now, 

Dr. Astin. From the point of view of military appheation, 
extremely important to have equipment which will work at low t 


us the si 
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peratures. Arctic temperatures are frequently encountered down to 
minus 40° Centigrade, and the batteries will fail in the Arctic. They 
failat about minus 15° or minus 20 

Batteries which will work at Arctic temperatures are urgently 
a ne eeded. This batte ry deve lopme nt which we have is one which keeps 

e light On. 
Mr. Marsuarn. What is the te moperature now 4 

Dr. Astin. The temperature in he ‘re now Is minus 382. That is. that 

ues sthe temperature in the liquid. The temperature a battery is 
not down to that yet. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is that centigrade 7 

Dr. ASTIN. That Is centigrade: ves, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Allright, Doctor, you may proceed. 


( LIGH TIN( ht \ CRArT PAN? S 
Dr. Astin. One problem In aireratt desion is to Vet hiehting’ >) stems 
for the panels which do not provide glare but which will still provide 
legibility. We have come up with a new —_ in which we have a 
, ated lucite panel. and a little light bulb, which emits light sidew: avs, 
it . . 1 
an as inserted in here, and ilhiminates the whole panel and thus the 
tha dial. I think you can see that. 
phs Mr. Rooney. Yes. 
lo Dr. AsTIN. In the dark the dials he hit up. 
a VISIBILITY MEASUREMENTS 
tiie 


ena Another interesting development Is In connection with visibility 
studies re late d to uurport design. 


A very a means Of determining visibility has been developed 


iT by our staff, in which we have a wide angle reflector. This vou will 

‘to examine sna idually, but it reflects in several directions about 

my its ae directly back to the source, which means you can set up one 

les of these at an airport and measure visibility from various directions. 

Ng This has an additional important app lication, and J think to de- 
siithon Wea at Tshould eo off the record, if that is pe rmiussible. 

Mr. Rooney. You may do so. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Asrix. The next class of things I want to present concerns 
low easurement of rad metive phenomena, and protection ot eigen 
de nd testing’ of things in connection with X rays, radioactivit Vs and so 
wh hs RADIATION MONTPORS 
We have general responsibility for the evaluation of all radioactive 
nonitoring equipment for the military agencies, for the Atomic 
e - 


Mnergy Commission. and for the Federal Civil Defense Agency. In 
rder to meet those needs we have done a ereat deal of work ina variety 
i projects. 

The first thine I Want to show Vou is ti monitor which is used on all 
ersonnel who are likely to he CA POst d to radiation, All of OUr OWT 
talf who work around radioactive materials wear these daily. The 
eople at Los Alamos wea 
laces where they deal wit 


them. and personnel wear them at other 
. radioactive materials. 


7 
i 
} 
! 
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This monitor consists of a very carefully designed electrical cay pli 
tor, which is charged up in the morning to a given voltage, and t!\ ma 
the man just clips it in his pocket, as he would a pencil, and the charg, 
on this capacitor discharges according to the amount of radioactive 1 int 
terial to which the man is exposed. lac 
Then at the end of the day—or at the end of 4 days, since this has my 
t-day limit—the monitors are brought in and checked, and an ii Part 
cation can be had as to whether the man has had an unusual or excess iy 
exposure. This has a capacity of 200 milliroentgens, and the safe « il 
lowance is 50 milliroentgens per day. Our major contribution to this I of | 
monitor is an nprovement of its reliability and accuracy. Previously J If 
monitors were subject to an error of 400 or 500 percent. With these I the 
designs accuracies within 10 percent can be depended upon. ( 
Mr. Rooney. Were they originally developed by the Nations { 
Bureau of Standards ? if | 
Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 1 will just pass these around for you to se I 
Another type of monitor for the same general purpose, but covering J the 
a much wider range of exposures, is the photographic film device, & see 


where little sections of photographic film are placed in this lead case. 
The problem was to design a monitor so that for different types o/ 
radiation the measurement would still be reliable. Prior to our wor! 


errors as high as 1,000 to 2,000 percent—that is, 10 or 20 times—wer é 
common. This also has been developed by us to a stage where it vel 
reliable to 10 percent. “ 

These instruments were used at Bikini, and they have a tremendous: ff 
range of exposure values. The little device I showed you first is goo DV i 
only for the doses normally considered safe. This one is good for t sd 

safe doses as well as the lethal doses. ae 

Another type, called a casualty badge, is one which will be assign: 
to every person when he is in danger of being exposed to extreme racio- Re” 
activity, either through work needs or perhaps if war with aton il 
bomb attack is imminent. This is a device where the material an 
charged due to exposure to radiation, and the amount of exposure ee 
only be evaluated by exposure to ultraviolet light. . 

One of the functions which will be performed by this casualty bady: § , ; 
is that it will permit the identification of the degree of exposure pr va 
to treatment. Normally if a person gets 500 roentgens he cannot 
vive. whe 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Astin. T have some pictures showing the wav we evaluate })! 
tective equipment for use with X-ravs, which we have developed L 
cooperation with the Army. fibe 

I have another set of pictures which shows a portable field radi mM 
activity calibrating device, which we have developed for the Ariny. @yioy 
It is very important in field operations to be able to calibrate on | per 
spot instruments which measure levels of radioactivity. This de\ this 
uses as its radioactive source artificially radioactive cobalt, and t! \ 
pictures will give you a general impression of it. Doc 

RADIOACTIVE SUGARS : 


One of the most important byproducts of the atomic energy 
eram for peacetime use is the making available of artificial radioact 
materials, which can be used as labels to study the various typ: 
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phenomena. ‘The National Bureau of Standards has pioneered in 
making radioactive sugars. 

The objective here is to take radioactive carbon and synthesize that 
nto the sugar molecule. This [indicating] is a sample of radioactive 
lactose, Which is labeled with carbon—14, a radioactive atom. One 

mportant application of this technique is in the development of 
itificial plasma. 

In the development of artificial plasma it is important to have mole- 

iles of Dextran or of other materials We h may be used as the body 
of the plasma of the right molecular weight; that is, of the right _ 
f the molecules are too large they will pad up the critical parts of 
he body; and if they are too small they do not stay in the bloodstream. 

One way of measuring the degree of success of any artifical plasma 

to put an artificial carbon atom into the Dextran, which is the body 
if the plasma. 

Here we have some Dextran and some artificial plasma, which have 
the radioactive atoms in them. I will pass them around for you to 
see. These are actual samples of the substances I mentioned. 


If 


HOT WIRE ANEMOMETER 


Another important achievement during the past vear was the de- 
velopment of a hot wire anemometer. This is a device used to study 
turbulent flow around an aircraft structure. It is a very tiny elec- 
trical resistor, which is cooled when air flows over it. Since it is cooled 
by air flowing over it, it can be used to measure the speed of air flowing 
over it, and thus as a tool to investigate air flow around aircraft strue- 
tures, 

This type of measurement is particularly important where the air 
speeds are high, as with supersonic aircraft. This is a device which 
will respond to rapid changes in air flow, up to ten-thousandths of a 
econd. It is a wire of about three ten-thousandths of an inch in 

iameter. It is almost invisible; but here it is, if you would like to 
ive a look at it. 

Another application of the same technique is the use of two of these 
levices In cross-positions, such as is shown in this photograph. With 
his application it is possible to determine the direction of air flow 
nthe study of turbulence. 


GLASS FIBER PAPER 


hag ing the past year we have been able to develop paper from glass 
which is useful as filters in gas masks. It is useful as an impor- 
int new type of filter in chemistry, and it also has important applica- 
for use in electrical condensers, where resistance to high tem- 
wratures is needed. You might find it interesting Just to examine 
‘is material, which is paper made from glass fiber. 
Mr. Rooney. You certainly have brought the works here with vou, 
Doctor. 
Dr. Astin. Am I taking too long, sir? 
Mr. Rooney. Oh, No. Off the record, please. 
(Diseussion off the record.) 
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DENTAL MATERIALS 


Dr. Astin. We have a dental materials program at the Natio. 
Bureau of Standards. It isa cinig tonya poled ie vg in W 
hot only we make a seamen but the Army does, the Nav Va: 

Force, and the Vetera Administration. 

program has led to a number of important achievement 

vent il problems vith respect to dental materials. 

‘ing the war, materials used for dental impressions in the S« 
Pacifie proved very unsatisfactory, and it was necessary to dey 
naterial for dental impressions which would resist tropical expo: 
I have here two samples, one of which is deteriorated under exp 
to 1 rop ic al conditions, and one ot which Was developed au the Bur 
d survives tropic: ale Xposure W ithout diffie ulty. 

Plastics are being used rather extensive ‘Ty now in wre i 2 Qi 
the problems in designing a suitable denture made out of plastic 
form it so it will resist crazing, that is small cracks forming i 
denture, which causes rapid deterioration. Ifere | indicating | 


“7 
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imple showing crazing in an ordinary denture and here is one |} 
eating | developed at the Sattar! Bureau of Standards to resist 
crazing. 

Another soe pie problem in connection with the dental techni 
is the making of gold castings. We have been working on that pro 
lem, and have come up with a satisfactory technique. As a matte 

vet. the technique enabled us to reclaim $20,000 worth of mate 
which the military were going to throw away because they did 1 
think it could be used. 

This exhibit shows a satisfactory casting, and what can happet 
the te hnique employed is not satisfactory. 


DEFECTIVE PLATI 1IP STRUCTURES 


The next thing is particularly timely, because it is ‘pean rel 
tothe si Is] ne of the P. NNSY lpania in the tag acific a week or SO ago 

We have developed a method at the National Bureau of Stand: 
by which we can sort out plates used in ship structures which a 
liable to crack andspht. Actually, we have just received at the Bur 

mate which had tO he replaced On the Pe nnsylvania fairly recent 
These are pieces hot from the Pe nnsylvania, but pieces which s] 
i nature of the spread of a crack. 

ur tool detects the critical areas where such erneks start. If 
will look at this you will see a sort of feathering action where the o 
spreads down through a piece of metal. Our technique allow 
loention of the places where these fractures start. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT CONCRET! 


‘ar we showed vou a light-weleght concrete which was - 
nonload-bearn a col sanaigntomiiy but it had rather wood 
properties. We have since developed a light-weight 
] 


weh also has admiura 
‘al properties. To will just pass this around for you to se 
‘LEVENGER. Is it low enough in price to be used in struetu 
Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. It is actually made from fly ash fron 
burning furnaces 


ich weighs no more than water W 





Mr. CLevencer. Is that not very similar to what they take out of 
ie locomotive boilers / 

Dr. Astin. It is not the same as the scale that they take out of the 
ollers. This is the ash which voes in the pit. It is the fine-grained 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


A major problem in the improvement of the design of electronics 

juipment is to make it more rugged. ‘This is particularly important 

| electronics equipment which is used for military applications, in 

reratt, in ordnance devices, and so on. 

In order to develop and test devices which are rugged and shock 

sistant, an instrument known as an accelerometer is needed. ‘To test 
ces Which are being miniaturized, it is important to have an 
elerometer which is small and at the same time accurate. 

We have developed out of barium titanate what we think is the 
Hest and most accurate accelerometer in existence. 

Phis [indicating | is the conventional type of accelerometer, which 

ui can buy on the market for around S100. We make this | indi- 


ng] in our shops for about 87. Largely due to its ight weight it 1s 
tO measure accelerations at higner Trequencies Of shaking 

: : ; : en a 3 deo 
ana conventional device like this jMcaicating |. 


You can examine these picture of a cut-away of the accelerometer, 
PRINTED CIRCUITS 


Also related to our electronies work, we have made lnportant 


dvances in what is generally known as the printed circuit art. I 
1 
lh 


unk you have been told before that we pioneered in the printed cireutt 
lnigue, 
One ot the problems is To be able to apply resistive materials in a 
tisfactory manner, and also to develop resistance materials whicl 
re resistant to high temperatures, 
Our development here puts a carbon material on an adhesive plastie 
ise and adds a plastic coating over that. One just cuts off a slice 
‘ordine to the size res Instance one needs, 
This is also a techn que which Is adaptable tO Was production hy 


ery cheap pro eSses, 


in the printing circuits. Here is one in which the resistors are 
phed on en amplifier such as is used in hearing aids. I will pass 


ton 
ese around, 


These are resistors as actually applied Oona ceranne base such as is 


That completes the exhibits related to the technical fields of our 
ceareh and testing’ appropriation. I should state agin that some 
the items vou have seen resulted directly from the research and 
ting appropriation, and others came from projects supported from 
e working funds transferred to us by other agencies, but all are 
omplishments of the sdalne basic technical program. That is whi 
lhave shown them here. 

here are other exhibits T would like to show vou a little later in 
nnection with the appropriation “radio propagation and standards.” 
vould hike now to vo back to the charts. unless vou want me to get into 
e detailed justifications of the research and testing appropriation. 


t . , 1 
Mr. Rooney. If we have a short glance at the next chart we probably 


be able to nay Ise VOU. 
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Make your reference to this chart very brief, please, Doctor. M 
of us are familiar with it. 


RADIO PROPAGATION AND STANDARDS 


Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. This lists the agencies which are intere-! 
in, review, and endorse our radio propagation and standards prog 
An executive council is formed with representatives named by 
heads of each of these agencies on request of the Secretary of C 
merce, and this council has reviewed the radio propagation and st: 
ards budget, and given it endorsement. 


RADIO FREQUENCY SPECTRUM 


This chart [indicating] is largely to explain what the gaps ar 
the radio-frequency spectrum. It shows the current frontier of 
velopment, which is in the frequency range of 10,000 to 30, 
megacycles. 

We have taken this section of the top chart. and expanded I 
the second, and then taken this section of the second chart and 
panded it in the third. T will discuss matters with which you 
probably familiar in these bands. 

This little green section represents the broadcast band. It 
very small part of the total radio-frequency spectrum. 

The television band is partially in the region of GO megacycles, i 
again somewhere above and below 100 megacycles. 

The range in the middle chart, from 1,000 to 10,000 megacycles. 
the region which is of primary interest in aircraft navigation syste 
aircraft and missile guidance systems, and so on. There is very active 
development all through this region in connection with these items. 

We have been doing some work, an example of which I would lik 
to show you, where we have developed the first oscillator in this regio 
right on the frontier of the radio-frequency spectrum. Actually, this 
was not built by us, but it was built for us under our supervision by 
contractor. 


RADIO TRANSMISSION 


One of the major achievements under our “Radio propagation a 
standards” appropriation during the past year concerns itself wit 
the discovery and initial exploitation of three new types of rad 
transmission. IT left this sheet of paper blank, because I thoug 
maybe by illustration I could explain better the three new types. 

This | writing on the sheet] represents roughly the surface of tli 
earth. Then there is a region, say, of 10 to 15 kilometers above | 
earth which is approximately 6 to 10 miles. This region is ca 
the troposphere. 

Then at a region above the troposphere, maybe up to about 
kilometers, is the stratosphere. 

Then above the stratosphere is the ionosphere. 

The lower region, the troposphere, and the higher region, the io! 
sphere, are the important regions for long-range radio commu! 
tion. For long-range communication it 1s the ionosphere, and 
the short range it is the troposphere. 
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Phe ionosphere provides a means by which radio waves are re- 
jected back to earth. They are transmitted from earth, come up into 

e ionosphere, and, due to the presence of electrically charged par- 
ticles in this region of the atmosphere, will be reflected back to the 
earth. The properties of the ionosphere which are responsible for 
reflection of radio waves are one of the most important problems with 
hich our “Radio propagation and standards” appropriation is con- 
erned, Our predictions of the characteristics of the inosphere are 
tilized by all communication services in the country. 

lor many years it was known that there was a practical limit of fre- 
iency for transmissions which can be reflected from the ionosphere, 
f about 30 megacyeles. Occasionally sporadic transmission occurred 
t frequencies ligher than 30 megacyeles, but 1t was considered impos- 
sible until the past vear to get systematic day-in and day-out propa- 
gation from the ionosphere at frequencies in excess of 30 megacycles. 

We have established that this can be done at 50 megacycles and 100 
vegaceveles; the only requirement is that much higher powered trans- 
iitters be used. 

There has been, along with this, some theoretical work. This 
‘hievement is not entirely all our own. We have had a lot of help 
roin the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other places. At 
inv rate, this has been a major achievement. It has been established 
is reliable. 

The next one concerns shorter range propagation in the troposphere. 
It had generally been assumed that you get radio propagation in the 
troposphere only on a straight line, but it has been known for some 
time that occasionally you get propagation in this region beyond a 
straight line. One of our people has come up with a logical explana- 
tion of it, and the explanation is so logical that it appears eminently 
practicable to count on it regularly for communications services. 

Here again the reflection is very small, and high-powered transmit- 
ters are required to utilize it. The reflection occurs from gradients 
that is, changes of pressure or temperature—in the troposphere. As 
ong as there is a gradient of pressure and temperature in the tropo- 
sphere, you can count on getting a reflection. 

The third mode of propagation which we have established is by re- 
lection from the moon. The very high frequency radio waves go 
ght out through the ionosphere and are not reflected back. Above 
J megacycles most of them go right on through. 

One way of communicating from this point [indicating | to a point 
ver here, if you are working with frequencies which are not re- 
lected back by the ionosphere, is to use some other reflector, and the 
oon has been proved to be a suitable reflector. There the energy 
equirements are much higher than either of these other two I men- 
honed, but it has been shown to be possible. 

Mr. Rooney. You must have a still more powerful transmitter / 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How powerful 

Dr. Astin. 1 would like to call on Dr. Smith to answer that 
vestion. 

Mr. Rooney. How many kilowatts? 

Dr. Smirn. I would estimate powers of the order of 100 to 1,000 
lowatts, with highly directed antennas, 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you people work on antennas, too? 
Dr. Astin. Yes, s 
In order to save time I will just show these developments of mic: 
wave equipment which are important advances in the science of me 
urement in the very high frequency range. 
MICROWAVE EQUIPMENT 


lindicatine | is the oscillator at 30,000 meeaecveles. 


» ! 
= | 


I) 


11s | | indie ating | Is a potentiometer, or voltage diy ider. 
indication of what the equipment u 


T] 

This [indicating] is an attenuator. 
T 

r 


] 
hese devices eve vou an 
n this work looks like. 


That comp letes the demenstra tions for “Radio propag ation a 


standards.” 
OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
is “Operation and administration.” T} 


The next appropri ition 
nature of the increase for which 


chart shows in general terms the 
re ask a under this appropr lation. 
We have here charts which show the total 
the National Bureau of Standards in fise: 
1952. and estimates for 1953 
This part of it, the $650,000 in 


HODPODPTALIOU. 2 
ii A 


ndministrative costs 
il 1951, estimates for 
1951. came from the “¢ Yperation 


PRE ee Ne 14] See es eee ae ~ 
wlninistration Wi this part | maicating | came fro 


working funds. 

As the label on the chart shows, this is the distributable overhe: 
We are not allowed, according to General Accounting Office proc 
to distribute the costs of improvements and construction 
improvement items are not meluded 
overhead, which represents essentially the maintenance and admit 
trative type of operations. 

The estimate for 1952 1s 

11 diecating |. and this dashed line 
which should be added if the O&A related to the “Research and 
and the “Radio propagation and standards” 
‘contribution from the we 


adures, 
working fund projects, so the 


this middle bleck. This 1s what it 
in here indicates the additi 


he” appropriation 
propriation were in the same ratio as the ¢ 
in@ funds. 
What we are asking for is essentially an 
rectly tei age mc “Operation and administration” 
1953. The sheht increase above this line [indt 
adie fact that the total program is requested to be : 
Doctor, you will e 


increase to bring t| 
funds up te 


uitable level | 
ino | is duet 

Mr. Rooney. If vou do not get it from us 
from the military, will vou not 4 

Dr. Astin. Yes. sir: but the General Accounting Office does 
think that is a proper procedure, At least, that is what thes 
tola us. 

What this will do is this: The charges which will he made to | 
less by this amount: so that this essent 


haiti tary agencies will 
total cost to the Governni 


should not represent an merease mn the 
although it does represent an iacrease in OUP approprial 1On. 
CAFETERIA 


The other yan |e yr oinerease ina request of S175.000 for the cafet 
Mir. Rooney. IT have looked that one over in your justificat 
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What is the situation at the moment with regard to the ability of your 
employees to get something to eat during lunch hour ¢ 

Dr. Astin. Most of them go to eating establishments along Con- 
necticut Avenue. It takes them longer than it should, really. It is 
dificult. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you not cafeteria facilities at the moment / 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Describe them. 

Dr. Astin. Mr. Golovin, are you familiar with that / 

Mr. Gotovin. Yes; Lam, sir. We have a cafeteria at the present 
time which has a seating capacity of around 175, and serves between 
350 and 450 people a day, sir. A great number of our people bring 
in their lunches. 

Mr. Roonry. The total number of employees out there at the mo- 
ment is how many ¢ 

Mr. Gotovix, In Washington it isapproximately 3,750. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should the military not pay for the cafeteria / 

Dr. Astin. I do not know of any way they can. 

Mr. Roonry. Why build up a facility like this when we are all hop- 
ing that the day may soon come when we will not have huge military 
expenditures and the National Bureau of Standards ean go back on 
anormal civilian peacetime basis 

Dr. Astin. Mr. Golovin has looked into this whole cafeteria prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Gotovin. I would like to make two comments about that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We cannot build the cafeteria with existing funds from the mili- 
tary, because the construction of the cafeteria would represent an im- 
provement of our grounds, and in accordance with what the General 
Accounting Office tells us it is not possible to use working funds for 
that purpose. 

It is recommended to be built because it is estimated that, possibly 
with the equivalent in money of the time that is taken by people to 
have lunch in excess of the half hour per day, which we have no reason 
able way to control, the cost of the cafeteria would probably be repaid 
Inzor ove ars. 

In other words, if it is expected that _ existing level of effort for 
the mlit ary will continue for another 2 or 3 years then this cafeteria 
would more than pay for itself in that ian 

Mr. Rooney. Do you work on a 30-minute lunch hour / 

Mr. Gotovin. We do, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do the other Government agencies here in the 
District do with respect to lunch hours 4 

Mr. Gorovin. They have half-hour lunch hours, also. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any reason why yours cannot be made 45 min- 

tes oran hour? 

Mr. Gotovin. It can be made that. 

Mr. Rooney. You would work later. 

Mr. GoLovin. The leneth of the workday would have to be also 
increased, ; 

Mr. Roonry. As the matter stands now, does everybody go out at 
: same time and come back a half hour later; or do you stagger 
them ¢ 


t} 


96361—52——_-29 
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Mr. GoLovin. We stagger them, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you stagger them ¢ . 

Mr. Gorovin. It is an automatic staggering in the sense that tly 
cafeteria capacity is only about 175 people, and the lunch hours, or 
dinarily, are between 11 and 1:30. The lunch hours are different 
the various divisions. I cannot tell you right now what the staggeri 
schedule is in the various divisions, but I can get that for you if 5 
like. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead, Doctor, please. 

Dr. Astin. This completes the general statement, except that | 
would like to make a few remarks as to how we prepare our budgets 


PREPARATION OF BUDGETS 


We operate at the National Bureau of Standards on a project ba 
The projects are formulated by each of the 15 division chiefs, in wh 
estimates are made for personal services and other objects in det 
These are reviewed at the level of the Director’s office, and then pri ed 
together to make the total budget. 

We have a total of 257 projects under “Research and testing” ap 
propriation, and a total of 60 projects under the Radio Propag atio , 
and Standards. There are, in addition, 350 projects under wae 


funds of an unclassified nature, and approximately an additional : fi 
sah : k ; 
Classified projects. - 
W: 
Rel: ited to these sometlhi me over 500 directly appropriated- for pro 

(‘( 

jects, we are asking the establishment of seven new projects in the a 
’ . the 
next fiscal year. These new projects, as I indicated before, are all | 
. “ . : ; 0 

the field of basic and applied research, dealing primarily with tain 


ing a better understanding of properties of materials which are 
portant to deve loping materials for new applications, and in develoy 
ine substitutes for critical materials. 


OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


{mounts available for obligation 


) ty 1952 estima 1953 
Appropriat n or estimate $1, 270, 000 $1. 100, 000 $1 
erred to 
1) wt | Bure | 
Ge ( ni uant to Re iniza 
I 49 I] W) 
} 1 I itive Off ! 
I : pursua t Put Law 4 pprove 
Tune 2, 197 SO. O00 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 208, 500 1, 100, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 12. 000 
Pota! available for obligatior 1, 208, 500 1, 142, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 19, 422 
Obligations incurred 1, 189, O78 1, 142, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 195' actual | 1952estimate , 1953 
1. Administration $559, 114 $472, 000 
Maintenance and operation of buildir ind ground 268, 293 275, 000 
Alteration ind improvement 361. 671 395, OOO 


O iO! nceurred 1, 189, O78 1, 142, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


07 Other contractual services: 
eat i Re $1, 189, 078 
i] Mees SS ces 1, 142, 000 
ti 1953_ - : Sete ie ‘ 1, 919, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


\ a - —— — 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 
ut | iidated obligations, start of year $841, 979 $603, 212 $479, 424 
ret bligations incurred during the year 1, 189, 078 1, 142. 000 1, 919, 000 
2, 031 057 1, 745, 212 2, 398, 424 
liquigated obligations, end of year 603, 212 479, 424 658, 800 
bligated balance carried to certifi ( 25, 848 i, 588 2, 024 
cl a io 
hick Potal expenditures ae : 1, 401, 997 1, 239, 200 1, 737, 600 
! 
{ litures are distributed as follows 
vd t of current authoriz 910, 097 847. 400 1, 455, 60 
| t of prior authorizat 191, OOK 2. 40K 279, 400 
t of anticipated il r pay increases 39, 400 2, 600 





Mr. Rooney. The first of the subdivisions with which we shall con- 
cern ourselves is the one at page LO7 of the committee print, “Opera- 
tion and administration.” I see the justifications are set up the other 
way around starting with “Research and testing.” However, we shall 
concern ourselves with page 107, a request in the amount of $1,919,000, 
the justifications for which are found beginning at page 962. At this 
point we shall insert in the record pages 962, 964, 965, and 972. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirement: 


} 


ropriation 1952 (regular bill 
posed supplemental due to pay increase 


Base for 1953 
lifference, 1953 over 1952 
Requirements 


By activity or function 


1952 1953 
Administrat $472, 000 $848. 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of buildings and j 
rrounds 975, 000 511, 000 
Alterations and improvement 395, 000 560, 000 
rota 1, 142, 000 1, 919, OOO 








$1, 100, 000 
42. OOK 


1, 142, 000 


lDifference, 


increase 


crease 


+ $376, 000 


+-236, 000 
1 


165, OOO 


777, OOO +777, OOO 


1, 919, 000 
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Statement relating estimated obligations by activity to organization grouping, fiscal 
1953 








Mainte- 
nance Alterations 
Organization unit Administra-| and opera-| = and Tr ' 
tion tion of improve- 
buildings ments - 
and grounds " 
Director’s office $95, 600 $ 05 
Office of Scientific Publications 156, 200 li «- 
Fiscal 14 
Personnel 77, 900 
10 
Administrative services 171, 300 $85, 100 25 
Shop 61, 000 ( 
Supply 112. 500 ,, 800 ] 
Plant operations 27, 600 327 
| i provements 
ents $275, 000 2 
110, 000 1 
175, O00 ] 
12. 4500 15, 000 
20, SOO 1Y, 500 | 
Total s S48, OUU 511, 000 560, 000 1, 919 
SunMAry of estimated obligations CO 
au 
Other contractual services: 
Actual, 1951 Seas. See re ee ees esd nn Sea oat 
Estimate, 1952 P ae: : ~ 25242, ‘ 
Estimate, 1958 — 1,919, 000 yer 


Under the Bureau’s cost accounting system, all obligations are initially ir 


eurred in the working capital fund. This fund is subsequently reimburse pr 

from supporting direct appropriations and working funds. Therefore the appro- ch: 

priation “Operation and administration” is charged only with “Other cor 7¥ 

tractual services.” A statistically estimated dstribution of these charges ua 
tween “Personal services” and “Other objects” is presented below : 

Si 

| fier 

I ] year 1951 Fiscal year 1952. | Fiscal year 1953 

Ave ( Pini A fans Average ( Mr 

1 employ ai employees ! 

the 

Pe 108.9 $490, 4X6 2 ¢ $532, 20 29 Sul pre 

Other ot t ‘ 759, 592 609, SOO atc 

h 

1, 189, O78 142. 000 : 

tio} 

ng 

Summary of obligations by object of expenditures I 


O7 Other contractual services: 

Estimated, 1952 ae - sects Ty eee, CUO 

Estimated, 1953__-- : aioe a Peace cae eee ee ee 1, 919, 00 

Increase, 1953 over 1952 ‘ ‘: Ti7 
Under the Bureau’s cost accounting system, all obligations are initially ineu 

in the working capital fund. This fund is subsequently reimbursed from 
porting direct appropriations and working funds. Therefore, the appropriat 
“Operation and administration” is charged only with “Other contractual s 
ices.” A statistically estimated distribution of these charges by objective class 
fication is presented below: 


Increase (+), 


Objects — —— decrease ( 
— ; 1953 over 1952 
01 Personal services $532, 200 $969, 800 -+-$437, 600 
ym Travel......-.. q : 3 300 100 +3. 800 
fransportation of things 1, 500 3, 200 +-1, 700 
Communication services 12, 500 26, 800 +14, 300 
Rents and utility services 23. 700 A), R00 +27, 100 
> % Printing and reproduction 36, 200 77, 600 +41, 400 
15, 2 07 Other contractual services &3. 300 146. 100 +62, 800 
140), 2 8 Supplies and materials $8, 600 94, 006 +45, 400 
4 9 Equipment 203, 000 294, 000 +91, 000 
256), 4 19 Lands and structures 197, 400 249, 000 | +-51, 600 
9 l'axes and assessments 800 600 Lng 
oe Other objects . as as 609, 800 949, 200 +339, 400 
27 Total obligations___-- __..--| 1, 142, 000 1, 919, 000 +777, 000 
1] i 
] 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Mr. Roonry. The language at page 107, “not to exceed $175,000 for 
construction and equipment of cafeteria facilities,” is in effect an 
authorization, 1s it not ¢ 
— Dr. Astin. It is our plan to modify a building for this purpose. 
9, 07S ars y . a by . oe ; e ; 
2 any Mr. Rooney. What is the consequence of this language? Is it sub- 


9.00) Eject toa point of order? 


ly it Mr. Gotovin. Public Law 618 permits us to undertake certain im- 

urs provements and construction within certain limitations. This merely 

pr ® changes the limit for this particular case from $25,000 to $175,000, and 
Col 3 


it is not subject to a point of order, so far as we understand it. 


»s be 


Mr. Rooney. Why do you take out the limitation “not to exceed 
$700,000" on the fourth line of page 106 and instead insert another 
hgure ¢ 

i Dr. Astin. I understand that it is no longer pertinent, but I think 
Mr. Bolton could answer that more specifically than I. 

Mr. Bouron. This limitation was put in in the fiscal vear 1950 when 
there was a sizable alteration, improvement, and construction pro- 
gram. The money was appropriated that year. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not think it a good idea to have some limita- 
tion on the amount of money you may use for improvements to build 
ngs, grounds, and plant facilities / 

Dr. Astin. We think we have the limitation anyway. 

or PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 

— Mr. Rooney. What about this ambitious automobile program 4 

7, 0H) Dr. Astin. The establishment of laboratories at Corona and Boulder 
urred Las Increased very appreciably our need for means of transportation. 
iat! CORONA LABORATORIES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation at the moment at Corona 4 

Dr. Asrin. At the present time we have a staff of about 250 people 
working at Corona, Approximately 200 of those were transferred 
there from Washington. All of the projects at Corona are working- 
fund projects. The laboratory has been in operation since late in 
the summer. Actually there was still some moving out during the 
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early fall months but at the present time we consider it essenti:||; 
in full-scale operation. 


BOULDER LABORATORY 
Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the Boulder § ha 
laboratory ? 
Dr. Astin. The drawings for the Boulder laboratory are expected — 2° 


to be approved in final form this week. th 
Mr. Rooney. How long have you been working on drawings for 

that? 
Dr. Astin. Since last summer, roughly. y' 
Mr. Roonry. Did we not give you money for the Boulder laboratory 

at least as far back as the time this bill was passed a year ago? . ba 


Mr. Borron. There was a contract authorization for — and 
liquidation authority in the amount of $3,800,000 in fiscal year 152, 

Mr. Roonry. And we are only in the pl: inning stage as ae } th 

Mr. Gorovin. The contract will be ready for bidding 

Mr. Roonry. If this laboratory were as urgently needed as repre- 
sented to us in the fiseal year 1951, which is 2 years ago, how do you 
account for the delay ? 





Dr. Astin. Public Buildings Service tells us that this is the standard S 
time scale. We are not pleased with it, but we have not been able § P 
to do anything about it. 

Mr. Roonry. This laboratory is to be used for what purpose ? fe 

Dr. Asrrn. It is to be used for radio propagation and standards 
work, é 

Mr. Rooney. It was justified before this committee on the basis of § ™ 
national defense; was it not? ‘ 

Dr. Asttn. That is correct, sir. 4 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 9 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. The difference between Boulder and our ‘ 
Corona laboratory, I think, is interesting. At Corona we were able 
to modify an existing laboratory and the Public Buildings Service 
guesses that it will be 2 years be fore we will be in operation at Boulder. ps 

Mr. Gorovin. That is 2 years from today. 7 


Dr. Astrx. Two years from now; yes. I wish very much we could 
do something to speed up that time scale but so far we have not found § 4 
any practical means of doing it. 


~ : } . at 
Mr. Rooney. You were telling us about these automobiles. You 
will not need any at Boulder in view of this testimony ? 
Dr. Astrx. That is not the full story at Boulder. We have an al 


advance guard at Boulder now. We were successful in obtaining a 
National Guard armory in the city of Boulder and a group of people § , 
were moved out there this summer. They are laying the ground- | 
work for the technical program and some of the field facilities whic! 
will be needed when we move. We feel this is one step that we car 
take to speed up the move so that when we actually move in the | 
building, there will be a minimum possible number of operations to § ? 
be taken from here out there. 
Actually there are now 91 people in Boulder and Colorado Springs. § 
The latter, of course, is our Cheyenne Mountain operation, which we 
have explained to you before. We do have an operation at Boulder at @ 
the present time. tt 
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NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney. How many cars do you now have? 

Mr. Bouton. As of December 31, 1951, we had 44. 

Mr. Rooney. According to page 126 of the committee print you 
have 52. 

Mr. Gotovin. There are 8 on order, which, added to the 44 on hand 
as of December 31, makes a total of 52 estimated as of the end of 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. How many cars do you have at Boulder now ? 

Dr. Astin. I am not sure, but I will supply it for the record. Do 
you know, Mr. — 

Mr. Bouron. No; I do not. There are some at Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, but whether they are used at Boulder or not I do not know. 

(The following information was furnished later :) 

There are no passenger-carrying vehicles assigned to Boulder, Colo. There are 
three station wagons asssigned to the Cheyenne Mountain station. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Getting back to page 107 of the committee print and 
965 of the justifications ; you are asking for an increase in average em- 
ployment of 94.7. What have you to say about that ? 

Dr. Astin. This increase refers definitely to the billing differential 
and represents the number of people who essentially will be trans- 
ferred from working funds to operation and administration in order 
to equalize the distribution of administrative cost. It does not rep- 
resent an increase of this number. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see why the military and these other agencies 
which are giving you the $55 million or $60 million should not pay 
this. If you have anything further to say on this, we should be glad to 
hear you, Doctor. You understand the attitude of this committee ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We do not want to build up a big administrative staff 
permanently, which is going to be very difficult to get off our back 
some time in the future. If you have anything further to say than 
what you have already said, we should be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Gotovin. It is the recommendation of the Comptroller General 
that we are at the present time spending more military funds for 
administration of the Bureau than we should. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the life of the millions of transfers? 

Mr. Govovin. It varies with the sources. I believe Air Force funds 
are no-year appropriations; Oflice of Naval research, no-year; most 
of the others are 1-year funds, I believe. The great bulk of our 
funds are 1-year funds. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Roonry. What about this increase in “Other objects” at page 
972 of the justifications? Every item is increased along the way. 

Dr. Astin. This is a prorated increase in order to equalize the 
sharing of these distributable costs. 

Mr. Rooney. The higher column below the personal services figure 

page 972 depends upon the granting of the personal services; is 
that correct ? 
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Dr. Astin. That is right. 

Mr. Gorovrn. I may add that if this amount is approved then a 
like amount will be subtracted from charges to other funds. In other 
words, there will be no net increase in expenditure by the Govern- 
ment. It is merely a changing of the books so that the cost ratios will 
be equal. 

Mr. Rooney. We do not like to set up a large staff which we will 
not be able to get rid of in the future. It may be a bit inconvenient so 
far as you are concerned. 

Dr. Astin. I do not want to build up a big staff. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the exception, Doctor? 

Dr. Astin. I do not want to build up a big staff. There are tech- 
nical jobs that we want to do and it may be necessary to get additional 
technical people to do them. But I certainly do not want to build up 
a large administrative staff. This I think is the bare minimum we 
can get to supply the services that our technical staff requires and this 
is an attempt essentially to make the basic Bureau program bear its 
fair share of the administrative cost. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S DECISION 


Mr. Moorr. Mr. Chairman, if I might add a point here. This is not 
merely a desire of the Comptroller General, but it is a decision by the 
Comptroller General based upon section 601 of the Economy Act, 
which is the only legal authority under which the National Bureau of 
Standards performs any service for another Government agency. 
That Economy Act provides that services shall be performed at. cost 
and under the distributable methods that have been employed at the 
Bureau due to the shortage of funds in their O and A appropriation, 
the defense agencies, and the other Federal agencies have been charged 
with a greater share of the overhead cost than has been charged to 

3ureau projects. The Comptroller General has said that this is not 
only a violation of section 601 of the Economy Act, but it is also a 
supplementation of appropriations. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not mean to say that because of section 601 
it costs any more for an employee to be on the payroll in the Bureau 
of Standards, do you / 

Dr. Astin. No. 

Mr. Moorr. No, sir. It is just that the technical work performed 
and paid by appropriations to the Bureau of Standards may be one- 
tenth of the total of the overhead cost whereas they are only paving 
one-fifth of the overhead cost. 

Dr. Astin. It is one-twentieth. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is not this extra activity caused by military de 
mands 4 

Mr. Rooney. Of course it is. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR BOULDER LABORATORY 


What about this requested item of $40,300 entitled “Boulder lab- 
oratory” at page 964% 

Dr. Astin. That is the equipment for the administrative activities 
of the radio program which is carried out in Boulder. When we set 
up a station that distance from Washington certain of the admin- 
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istrative functions normally performed in the administrative set-up 
here are performed out there. 

Mr. Rooney. Is all of this item $40,300 for other than personal 
services ¢ 

Mr. Gotovin. There are personal services in it. That is our total 
administrative cost for the Boulder laboratory. 

Mr. Roonny. Are these administrative costs ? 

Dr. Astin. There are no salaries. 

Mr. Gonovin, May we supply a breakdown of that ? 

Mr. Rooney. Take a look at your papers and tell us at this nioment 
whether they are or are not. If you have here a figure for running 
the Washington installation and no attendant reduction on account 
of having sent 200 of these employees to the west coast, to Corona, 
then we're surely going to wonder about it. 

Mr. CLevencer. Will we have some cafeteria cost coming along for 
this later / 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know. 

Mr. Gotovin. This was not explicitly brought out before. There 
are approximately TO people from the Radio Division that have 
already been moved to Boulder, because of the shortage of space 
here. A building was not built out there, but we were able to find a 
National Guard armory which the Boulder people rented to us and 
we could move into it approximately 70 people from the Radio 
Division. 

These figures represent the pro rata share of administration for 
supporting those technical people in Boulder, just as there is an 
administrative cost related to the people who are working in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Rooney. You want $4000 to administratively support how 
many people / 

Mr. GoLovin. Seventy people. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you not say that that was excessive / 

Mr. Goutovin. No, sir: ] would not. 

Mr. Rooney. What would you say, Mr. Cawley? You are an ex- 
pert on backing up personnel, 

Mr. Cawrey. Mr. Chairman, it is not excessive if this item in- 
cludes equipment. 

Mr. Gonovrn. It does. 

Mr. Cawtry. It provides for accounting machinery and that kind 
of equipment which has to go into a new administrative installation, 
[ should not expect this figure to be repeated for this number of people 
ina subsequent vear. 

Mr. Gotovin. There are less than 4 man-vears of personal services 
in that. figure. 

BREAKDOWN OF INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure $40,300/ Where 
does it appear in the justifications 

Mr. Bouron. It does not appear in the justification. It is approxi- 
mately $14,000 for personal services and the difference, or $26,000, is 
for other objects of which approximately 813.000 is for investment 
in new equipment for establishing the office. 

Mr. Gonovin. The remainder would be utility charges and supplies 
essentially. To put it another Wily, 70 people represents something 
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of the order of $400,000 in total cost—between $400,000 and $500,000, 
and this represents an administrative ratio of the order of 10 percent 
or less. 

Mr. Roonry. The same would apply to the $57,500 requested for the 
Corona Laboratory ? 

Dr. Astin. There are no personal services at all in that. 


MAINTENANCE AND BUILDING OF GROUNDS, BOULDER 


Mr. Roonry. By the way, you have in this item of $40,300 for the 
Boulder Laboratory $19,500 for the maintenance and operation of 
building and grounds. 

Mr. Gotovin. That is part of the total. Maintenance of buildings 
and grounds is part of administration. 

Mr. Rooney. Awhile ago we heard that you had $14,000 for per- 
sonal services and approximately $26,000 for equipment. 

Mr. GoLovin. $26,000 for equipment, utilities, and supplies and it 
is applied both to administration and maintenance and operation of 
buildings and grounds. 

Mr. Roonry. As it stands now the building will not be up until 
when ? 

Dr. Astin. This is for the building we are using out there nov, 
the National Guard armory which we took over. 

Mr. Bouron. There would be a guard, a janitor, an administrative 
clerk, and a secretary. 

Mr. Rooney. Isthat set forth in the justifications ? 

Mr. Bovron. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it you did not set that up in the justifications ! 

Mr. Gorovin. It is a field force activity. It is approximately the 
same as 14 other field activities of the Radio Division. Merely be 
cause space was found there two sections from the Radio Division 
were transferred into space provided by the State of Colorado ata 
very low rental, I believe. They will move into our radio laboratory 
when that is built, approximately 2 years from now. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to operation and 
maintenance / 


NUMBER IN PERSONNEL WORK 


Mr. Marsan. I have one question in regard to personnel. Tow 
many people do you have in personnel, doing personnel work ? 

Mr. Boiron. Forty-three, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauy. Does that take $77,900 ? 

Dr, Ast1n. Forty-three is the total personnel staff for the Burea 

Mr. Botron. The $77,900 is the share of O and A applied to the 
personnel staff. There are 43 employees who provide personnel func 
tions for the whole Bureau including for those projects supported by 


other agencies. The cost of $77,900 is the share to be borne by the 
Bureau appropriation, O and A. 


AMOUNT TO BE BORNE BY DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. Do I understand with regard to Boulder and Corona 
and these employees you have been talking about, and this equipment, 
that such will be borne by the defense agencies if we do not appre- 
priate the money ¢ 
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Mr. Gorovin. No, sir. 

Dr. Astin. I think I would rather have Mr. Moore answer that 
que stion. 

Mr. Moore. Actually we are in the middle on that one. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely you are, because if you look at page 967 of the 
justifications you will find a statement that the appropriations of 


Fagencies for which the Bureau will do work in fiscal year 1953 will 


have that much less charged against them by the N: ational Bureau of 
tandards. 


NEED OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Moorr. The Corporation Audit of the General Accounting 
Office raised the point, and we have a letter to the Secretary of Com- 
merce from the Comptroller General pointing out this violation and 
ordering a correction to be made. In essence we are told that we 
cannot charge the defense agencies a share of the overhead cost that is 
in excess of that for which we charge ourselves. Maybe language 


could be provided to permit us to charge other agencies in excess of 


a pro rata share. 

Mr. Roonry. We might give you some language, but I doubt that 
you will get any money. 

Mr. Moorr. Under the law we are faced with this exception and 
the ¢ ‘omptroller General says we have to amend our practice. 

Mr. Roonry. Maybe we can work out some language. Then you 
will be happy, we will be happy, and we will not have appropriated 
the money. And we will not have to inquire into the breakdown of 
the $40,300. 

Mr. Govovin. Except that Corona and Boulder are really not in- 
volved in the general question, because in the case of Boulder it is 
regular administration connected with the Radio Division, which is 
supported by a Bureau of Standards appropriation, “Radio propaga 
tion and standards,” 

In the case of Corona there is administrative equipment which we 
imot buy from working funds, because the General Accounting 
fice says that under our cost-accounting system administrative equip- 
iment necessarily has to be bought out of direct appropriations, because 
thas to be capitalized. 

Mr. Marsnauu. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, if we made some 
sort of saving in this particular item the defense agencies then would 

ive to take care of their just share. What other alternative would 
they have? 

Mr. Roonry. That is true. 

Mr. Moorr. Actually what “ are faced with, Mr. Congressman, 
io correct this exception taken by the Comptroller Gener ‘al, would 
ean that the Research and Testing and Radio Propagation appropr i- 
tions could not be fully utilized, because we do not have sufficient O. 
nd A. funds to support the Bureau’s technical program which is 

inced by the Research and Testing and Radio appropriations. 


EXCESSIVE OVERHEAD CHARGES 


Ve have gone along for many years charging the defense agencies 
r this excess overhead, and this exception only came up during the 
past year. Since we installed the new accounting system the Corpora- 
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tion Audit of the GAO have taken over the audit, and as a result 0! 
their audit this exception which pointed out to the Secretary, and co. 
rective action must be taken. So, to stay within the law, the only thing 
the Bureau can do will be to slow down their own program, in order 
keep the technical program in tune with the limited amount of over. 
head funds they have available. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. We are talking about 45 employees here. Suppos 
you had 25 percent of that number or about 10. Where would tha 
handicap you, if at all? 

Mr. Moore. Iam not familiar with that function of the Bureau, s 

Mr. Gotovin. We could not support the military projects that 
have, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauy. However, you have funds for the rest of your work 
Mr. Gotovix. The 43 people in question for the Personnel Divis 
do the work for everybody, including our own appropriation. per- 
sonnel, as well as personnel for working funds, for the work whi 
is requested by the military. There are 43 people all told, paid fro: 
all kinds of money, doing personnel work at the National Burea 

of Standards. 

Mr. Marsuauu. In addition to that you have some people doing per 
sonnel work in the Department of Commerce for you, too; do you not 

Mr. Gorovin. I am not familiar with the personnel set-up of th 
Department of Commerce. 

Dr. Astin. Certain of the higher grade positions are reviewed fo: 
us in the Department of Commerce before approval. For positions 
GS-13 and below except for certain administrative positions, thei 
provide no review. Is that correct, Mr. Cawley / 

Mr. Cawtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuaun. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MOVE TO BOULDER 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, this question occurs to me. Was it 
economical to move this little platoon out to Boulder, Colo., 2 years 
ahead of the building, or was the purpose simply to nail us down t 
the proposition of building it ? 

Dr. Astin. It was done for two reasons. One is we need additiot 
field operations in that area. You may remember, one of the reaso! 
for selecting the Boulder area was that it was ideally suited for rad 
propagation field measurements and we have had in Colorado Spring: 
and Cheyenne Mountain now for several years a fairly active pr 
eram. The group which has moved out there is the rest of the gro 
involved in the Cheyenne Mountain experiments and related wor 
so that, I think by and large, it is a general improvement in th 
administrative set-up. 

The second reason is that we are critically short of space in Wash- 
ington and this move has provided a means of partially relieving t! 


Space congestion. 

Mr. Crirvencer. Will we get a couple of cafeterias asked for 
another year or so with the new building in Boulder ? 

Dr. Astin. A cafeteria is being provided in Corona. 

Mr. Rooney. You have to have a cafeteria at Corona ? 

Dr. Astin. We could not operate without it. 
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Mr. Roonry. You could not operate without it unless the employees 
did without lunch ? 

Mr. CLevencer. Boulder is far enough away—— 

Dr. Astin. We should have one there. but I do not believe our fund 
wthorizes us to put a cafeteria at Boulder. TI am not quite sure on 
that point. 

Mr. Gorovixn. We have no clear authorization to provide cafeteria 
facilities out of the Boulder appropriation, but a cafeteria will be 
necessary because it is far from the town. 


Researcn anp Testing 


Amounts available for obligation 


Obligations by activities 


Ss 


$4, 075, 362 
$059, 419 
4, 156, 000 


{nalusis of ¢ rpe nditures 
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Mr. Roonty. The next item, gentlemen, is for research and test. 
ing, at page 109 of the committee print and beginning at page 915 of 
the justifications. At this point we shall insert in the record pages 
915, 917, and 918. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1952 (regular bill 
Proposed supplemental due to pay inerease 


Base for 1953 


Net difference 1953 over 1952 


Requirements Difference, 
By activity or function increase 
; ; (+) or dee- 
crease | 


1. Fundamental research } 7246 59, 300 +$33, 100 
2. Applied research ) 883, G00 +118, 500 
3. Development 858, 300 3, 900 
4. Testing, calibration and -cifications : 1, 162. 400 


>. General scientific services ___- | 492, 100 


4, 156, 000 


‘otal estimate of appropriation, 1953 


Statement relating obligations by activity to organizational grouping, fiscal year 1953 


j | | 
; Testing, 
calibra- | General 
tion, and | scientific 
specifica- | services | 
tions 


Funda- 
Organization unit mental 
research | 


| Applied | Develop- 
research | ment 


Electricity ee $6,400 | $101, 800 $80, 500 
Optics and meteorology. - $21, 500 27.100 | 87, 600 126, 400 | 
Heat and power 121, 400 35, 700 39, 400 135, 400 
Atomic and radiation physics 229, 800 | .700 | 142, 600 101, 200 
Chemistry __- ; 76, 000 42,700 | 138,400} 171,100 | 
Mechanics 44,500 | 36,500 | 79,000 227, 900 
Organic and fibrous materials 150, 700 700 63, 200 400 
Metallurgy 72, 700 500 | 46, 000 7,700 | 
Mineral products 14,600 | 217,900 | 71,400 26, 700 | 
Building technology | | 99,900 | 51, 800 55, 800 
Applied mathematics | 28,100 2, 800 |... 

Electronics 28, 000 28, 500 

Office of Weights and Measures - &, 600 43, 300 10, 800 


Total_. pea hos 59, : 883,900 | 858,300 |1, 162,400 | 492, 100 
' ; 


Summary of estimated obligations 


Other contractual services: 
Actual, 1951_~__- eee i _-.. $4, 075, 32] 
Estimate, 1952___ : rs ™ 4, 059, 418 
Estimate, 1953______ eS : nes 4, 156, 00) 


Under the Bureau's cost-accounting system, all obligations are initially 
eurred in the working-capital fund. This fund is subsequently reimbursed from 
supporting direct appropriations and working funds. Therefore, the appropria 
tion ‘Research and testing” is charged only with “Other contractual services { 
statistically estimated distribution of these charges between “Personal services 
and “Other objects” is presented below: 
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Fiscal year 1951 } Fiseal year 1952 Fiscal year 


Average Average Average 
em- Os em- b em- 
| ployees ployees ployees 


Person il serv Ices } 639, 2 $3, 022, 912 642.9 $3, 335, 22 77.6 $3, 512, 500 
Other objects- a oN | , 052, 450 |. 724, 1 643, 500 


ve «eee = , 075, 362 | _. re , 059, 419 |_- ' 1, 156, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $4,156,000, which 
would be an increase of $348,581 above the appropriation in the cur- 
rent fiscal year for “Research and testing” and an increase in average 
employment of 34.7 man-years. 

The proposed increases are shown at page 915 of the justifications 
and I take it have been covered in Dr. Astin’s statement generally and 
in the conversations that we have had since we started the hearing 
today. 

Is there anything in particular that you wish to say on this? 

Dr. Astin. It might be well to illustrate this program by showing 
you or leaving with you copies of our Scientific Program Plan. This 
book contains a short one-page statement of all of the unclassified 
projects which are under way at the Bureau. There are over 600 spe- 
cific projects listed in here. We will leave you copies for your general 
information. 

The requested increases are found in basic and applied research, 
amounting to seven new projects related to the properties of materials, 
inc luding ¢ collagens, leathers, high polymers, rubbers, fibers, and glass. 
These are fields in which we have had a fine record of achievement 
during past years. 

Our experts in these fields have pointed out that there are certain 
areas which need further fundamental exploration in order to ac- 
celerate progress in determining properties of such m: iterials. These 
seven projects which I have mentioned are specific items for which this 
increase is requested, 


Rapro PropaGatrion AND STANDARDS 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Transferred to ‘‘Expense of defense eg E — 
Office of the President,’’ pursuant to Public Law 45, ap- 


Appropriation or estimate | $3,000,000 | $2, 735, 220 $2, 910, 000 
| | 
| | 
proved June 2, 1951_- —100, 000 | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 900, 000 2, 735, 22 2, 910, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases } , 

Total available for obligation 2, 900, 000 2, 857, 22 2, 910, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 52, 801 


Obligations incurred__- : 2, 847, 199 2, 857, 22 2, 910, 000 
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Obligations by activities S 
Deserip 19 ctu 1952 estimate | 19 
Fu $182. O95 $190. G00 S1¢ 
Ap ATR, 54 61S, 600 
Der 1.038. 844 1. 101. 900 
T ra ind specifi 5. 40) 25, 10) 
Gen f “eS 1 3( PO. TA 1 
oO cu i x4 0) S 1) 9 
Obligations 1 object 
) (>) er co rac Al ser CES 
195] $2, 847 
1952 2. 857, 22 
1953 2, 910, OO 
fnalysis of erpenditures 
I 
2 GAS « 
y 
XO b tell 434 SUS . 
12. 62S 25, SSO ws 
1 RS, HH9 Oo O00 S 
(> i} " OSU 
S4 673. 2 2 Qs 
) S 4 16 GON) z oe 
{ 
Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with respect to research a 
testing? If not, we shall turn to page 111 of the committee pr 
where we find the appropriation entitled “Radio propagation «a 
standards,” which is also at page 949 of the justifications. 
We shall insert in the record at this point pages 949, 951, and 95: 
This request is for 82,910,000, which would be an increase of $174,7> 
above the current year’s appropriation and would entail an incre * 
of 17.1 man-vears. \ 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) te 
Noon 
t 1) 
1 
2 ey 
1 1) y 
rT 
w » | v ! 
1 


aid i 


——— 


Niagdement relating estimated obl gations hy activity to organ 707 jrou ping, fise 
ear 195 
I ¢ 
Fundamer ADT } 1) 1 alitwntiny G . 
Organization unit bah pacing AnslgeheT Pav aes ||| Nan tif | ) 
moet ‘ 
mic and radiation physic $1 10 g 4() 
ul radix propagath 
oratory 15] { xt 3M) 2} 15. SOO $24. G00 $1. 089 800 9 806, GOK 
fotal 64, HK ALS ) Ww) 24. WM 39.8 
NMMLINALr YH ¢ estiniated obligations 
er contractual services: 
Actual, 1051 $2. 847. 199 
Mistimate, 1952 2, 857, 220 
Kstimate, 19538 2) 910, OO 
’ k 
Under the Bureau's cost accounting system, all obligations are initially ii 
red in the working capital fund This fund is subsequently reimbursed 
mh supporting direct appropriations and working funds Therefore, the 
propriation “Radio propagation and standards” is charged only with “Other 
tractual services.” A statistically estimated distribution ¢ these charges 
etween “Personal services” and “Other objects S presented below: 
i } } ‘ 19. I } 
\ AY \ 
iit 
G3 CT ( 
ple 
] service ss + HO, 82 tf S1 9 ws ¢ R HY 
y , ect ! “i "4 l 202 Zar si} 
I 847, 199 28 \ 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


It should be noted at page 949 that each of the subdivisions, such as 
“Fundamental research.” “Applied research,” J evelopment.” “Test 
ne.’ “Calibration.” and “Specifieat ions.” have reductions and that one 
tem sought to be increased is to the extent of S169.08S0, “General 

ientific services.” 

The particulars with regard to “General scientific services” may be 
found at page 960 of the justifications. You might describe this re- 
juest for an increase of $169,080 under the title “Other contractual 
ervices,” 

Dr. Astin. The breakdown under “Other contractual services” is 
viven on page 961. You remember that with our working capital 

nd all of our directly appropriated funds are paid into our working 

pital fund as a contractual obligation. The charges for personal] 
ervices, travel, and so forth, are made only to the working capital 
I ind, That is the reason for this essentially double presentation by 
bject class. 

Mr. Rooney. Ts this all work for military and defense agencies ? 


96361 52? 380 


i At™ 
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Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. As I explained in the general presentation, 
the program of the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, whic! 
the divisional unit covered by the “Radio propagation and standards” 
appropriation, is reviewed c arefully by representatives appointed |), 
the heads of the other agencies of the Government interested in radio 
communications and standards. 

The shifts in the program—that is, with decreases in fundamen 
and applied research and an increase as shown on page 949 of the jus! 
fication of $169,080 in “General scientific services”—is a result of ~_ 
review and recommendations of changes necessary to meet their ope: 
tional needs. 

Specifically these increases refer mainly to our prediction and war 
ing services in connection with the manning, equipping, and operating 
our field stations. This is the program which our advisory committee 
considers most important and where they want to see the increase. It 
has to do with increasing the forecasting and warning service wit! 
respect to communieations which we provide to the defense agencies 
and to the Nation. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation of the requested change at 
page 111, the sixth line from the bottom, wherein you strike out 
“$6,400” and insert “37,0407? 

Dr. Astin. Public Law 618 specifies the salaries which we eu 
pay for services of people in the Arctic regions. These people do 
not have to be acquired through civil-service procedures as_ pro 
vided in Public Law 618. It is no easy matter to get people to ma: 
these stations at the outposts. The increased pay scale requested 
is to bring the previous limitation in line with the new Pay Act. 

Mr. Rooney. And not any more? 

Dr. Astin. And no more. 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees does this affect and how muc! 
in dollars? 

Dr. Astin. We will supply that for the record, if we may. 

(The following information was furnished Jater: ) 

During fiscal year 1953 it is anticipated there will be two employees aj 
pointed under the authority cited. The additional cost incident to the ™ 
quested language change would be $1,280. 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no other questions, we thank you ver) 


much, Doctor Astin. In your first appearance before this commit- 
tee in your present capacity you started off with what might le 


called an unfortunate detail. However, now that you have co! 
cluded, I believe we all feel you have made a very interesting a! 
fair presentation of the problems of the National Bureau of Stand 
ards. 
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Frmay, JANUARY 18, 1952. 
WEATHER BUREAU 
WITNESSES 


W. F. McDONALD, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU (ADMINISTRA- 
TION) 
R. C. GRUBB, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate $24, 897,000 | $25, 500, 000 $28, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 1, 477, 000 

Reimbursements from other accounts 23, 916 16, 150 16, 150 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 47, 310 84, 700 84, 700 

Total available for obligation 24, 968, 226 27, 077, 850 28, 100, 850 

nobligated balance, estimated savings —47, 636 
Obligations incurred 24, 920, 590 27, 077, 850 | 28, 100, 850 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are derived from the following, pursuant to 
Public Law 647, 80th Cong.: Irish Meteorological Service; Dominion of Canada; King’s Printer, United 
Kingdom; Government of Denmark; Cuban Government. 

Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


General weather services $22, 676, 630 $24, 691, 711 $25, 714, 711 
2. Research 667, 274 704, 056 | 704, 056 
3. Administration 1, 552, 770 1, 665, 933 1, 665, 933 


Total direct obligations 24, 896, 674 27, 061, 700 28, 084, 700 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


iccounts 
General weather services 23, 916 16, 150 16, 150 


Obligations incurred ‘ 24, 920, 590 27, 077, 850 28, 100, 850 
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Obligations by objects 

















Object classification 1951 actual 1953 estir ‘ 
Summ Pers Services 
1 I wT t pos 4 FY 4 
1 | ty} { { { 
Full-time equ | ll other t 194 : 
4 , , ’ { emt 1 4 { 4 
Gener ' rade 
\ 1 s } 34,435 M4 
Aver ‘ G GS-4. G 
Ave 1ore $2. y ¢ OI ¢ 
Ave ra Cpe s CP 3.8 CPt 
I ) t $17, 125, 942 $18, 937, 599 $19, 208 
I t 1 temporary ‘ 350, 06 5 O00 374 
| nt at ba rates 1 205 B07 1. 447. 032 1. 501 
Si bligat 18 7 0, 817, 59 181, S18 
i) i ¢) N 
, & R58, ‘IS 20, S06, 496 21,170 
{ £38, 396 $52, 486 493, &2 
ant ont +} g 7, ON 688 
ae snidabaan aie 1,119, 714 1, 245, 84 
‘ R ‘ i utility , 72 661 FQ) x 4 
(it Printing ar reproauctiol 167, 599 181, ¢ 
07 Ott Pea 07, 991 318, 
Services performed | they ‘ ¢ 4.850 6 ( 
OS Supplie i material 2, 521, 018 2 2, 878, 68 
th oe | ull ent 70, S82 OSS 
l | ] {stru ire 2. GOS 9 
{ wit ut Lit nd tribut 1, 480 l, 
l R 1 , awar ! ! 1, O64 1, @ 
X i iSSt I nt 4. Abe 3] R 
tot ) ) = 
24, 932, 63¢ I 120. 4 
I har r quarters and } tar 5 O62 3° 
t tior 24, 896, 674 97 061. 700 98 OS4 
O l } O f Re } ts } O { 
Per | ) 1 ge 1 ( 1 
( 64 
4 ( t er y?] > 
} ‘ 1 s ‘) 
4 it A 4 
. ' 23 Ot 16, 156 ] 
yt ! red 24, 9? ”) ¢ R54) ~ In 
{nalusis of expenditures 
14 l 52 estimate 153 est 
I ] $2, OS 144 £3 8k BN ¢ 4 
Ot l 24. 420. FUE 97. 077.8 Os 
“ ) ) tH4 
i 22 ] eet | 
1,424, 9 14 s 
Nf 
i 2 j f 1,64 
. 4,418 l 
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Mr. Rooney. The final item for the Department of Commerce is 
that for the Weather Bureau, which appears beginning at page 120 
of the committee print and at page 1000 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages L001, L002, and 1003. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 








A 
Summary of obliq iS by Object of expend 
4 
or ) 
b¢ S18. S ) KIS 
| 4 i 158, 46 » st ) ~ 
ranspor Ini } ® ) 
imu! 2 22 is 
Re nd t t I 1,044 1S], ¢ 5 
R ri Nn 44 s 
{ I | ~ 2 ¢ 
~ I 9 <4 % 2 RR » 
XS j » sS 
j tru ¢ US 2 ’ 
mar is l ) 
vefu t S S 
! 
Pane . 
ibt 1.9 9 9 
3 cl "32 
% 
6 Obligations ineurred 94, 920. 5900 27, 077, 85 2x, 100, 850 
), ustments unc ip I 
1 ¢ Unobligated ance, € } 
7 Reimbursement for services performed 71, 22 100, $50 100, S50 
B ¢ Proposed supplemental due to pay increass 1, 477, 000 
Rf 
2 Appropriation or estimat 24. 897, OOO 5, FOO. OOF 2s, OO WK) 
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The request is in the amount of $28,000,000, which would be an 
increase of $2,500,000 above the current year’s appropriation for the 
Weather Bureau. It entails an increase of 124 positions and 87 in 
average employment. 

Where is Dr. Reichelderfer? Not that we are not glad to see you, 
ut curiosity impels me to inquire whether or not he might be ill 4 

Mr. McDonap. Fortunately, he is not. He made a very important 
appointment to be at Chicago University with our work this week 
end, expecting to be called Tuesday. That was the original schedule. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. That is true. You have brought with you, have you, 
Dr. Reichelderfer’s statement with regard to this appropriation 
request ¢ 

Mr. McDonaup. I have. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert that statement in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. F. W. REICHELDERFER 


After the record-breaking floods in Kansas City and other parts of the Middle 
West last July, there were investigations to determine the extent of the damage 
and to find out how much of it might have been avoided. Estimates of damage 
in the Kansas City area alone exceed $900,000,000 and representatives of private 
business reported that in many cases 25 to 50 percent of the damage could have 
been avoided if there had been advance notice of the extent of the flooding. 
Although eriticisins were heard of the flood forecasts and warnings, the opinion 
was expressed by engineers who carefully investigated the facts that the 
weather forecasts and the predictions of river stages were as accurate as could 
be expected, until the floodwaters reached the tops of levees. (There were no 
experience data on which to base forecasts of flood stages after the levees were 
vertopped.) The legislative research staff which is responsible for studying the 
water resources program has found that relatively small sums invested in the 
collection of essential basic data permit economies in the design of flood-control 
works and reductions in the over-all cost for such programs, with values many 
times the cost of basic data. This illustrates the importance of basie data in 
the various services derived from Weather Bureau observations of weather and 
limate, 

It will be surprising to most people to know that the ability of the Weather 
Bureau to collect and publish basic hydrologic data of weather and climate is 
smaller now than it was before the war. Comparative figures showing the Bu- 
reau’s increase in appropriations for the past 10 years are misleading. The 

creases have been for new developments whose sponsors have joined in making 
their needs known to Congress—e.g., aeronautics, the military services, the 
nternational interests of the United States. Seventy-five percent of the total 

rease goes to higher costs of salaries, equipment, communications, ete., incident 
to rising prices and only about 25 percent has been available to expand work 
rograms, mostly outside the continental United States. As an example, services 

iintained by the Weather Bureau in fiscal year 1949 would cost $28,559,000 for 
peration during the fiscal year 1952, whereas the current appropriation (includ 
ug the supplemental funds requested to take care of the latest pay increases) is 
826,976,000. The employment level at the end of this year will be approximately 
od man-years lower than in 1949. 

Expansion of Weather Bureau facilities for aeronautics during the years 
IM-47 was principally for civil needs and relatively little of the expansion 

ring that period was primarily for wartime purposes. The meteorological 

lities required for military operation in the theaters of war were reflected 

nereases in the military budget, not in Weather Bureau appropriations 
ciuse of this there was little in the form of wartime expansion in Weather 
eau facilities which could be curtailed in the postwar period in order to reduce 
ther Bureau appropriations. Whatever reductions have been made have 
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been gained largely by curtailment of basic services. Sixty-seven field stat 
have been closed or reduced during the last 4 years. 

hor many years the Weather Bureau has been one of those Federal age 
in which the public demand for additional services greatly exceeds the full-t 
capacity of staff and facilities. Only those services of highest priority, wi 
gave the greatest good to the greatest number, could be supported, and thes 
inadequately. 

In the Southeastern States bordering the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlant 
hurricane warning services of the Bureau have been continued without ser 
curtailment; the warnings issued there have saved hundreds of lives and 
lions of dollars in property losses. In the Great Lakes region, the storm-wa 
ing service for shipping and industry has been miuintained as fully as possil 
and by eliciting the utmost from our facilities in this region we have manug 
to improve forecasting service, and have contributed to the most economical 
effective utilization of lake shipping in the national defense effort. In 
Northern Plains States there have been improvements in the warnings of 
ards and heavy snowstorms and in the Western and Southwestern States t! 

ive been modest extensions in forecasting services, particularly for agricu 

aviation 

kor the most part, however, these improvements have been possible « 
through strict economy in the operation of the Bureau and especially by reduc 
administrative costs to the minimum beyond which our program will suff 
It seems clear that further cuts in the Weather Bureau program can be n 
only by curtailing public services that have always been regarded as essent 
not only in normal times but especially so in times of emergency. We have « 
overhead to the bone and will have to dismember the body if we reduce a 
further. 

The Bureau has a long record of “old-fashioned economy” and in fact has oft 
been criticized for being ultraconservative in this respect. Under present cond 
tions the basic weather observations and reports of the Bureau have a spe 
significance because of their relationship to military planning operations. Th 
network of meteorological and climatological stations of the Weather Bure 
provide the data from which weather maps for military purposes are prepare 
The maps and the daily analyses of weather conditions obtained therefrom 
the means through which short- and long-range weather forecasts for military 
operations are obtained. 

The world-wide weather data collected by the Bureau through cooperati 
with foreign meteorological services are used for strategic planning. They enter 
into studies, such as crop estimates, bearing on various foreign-aid programs 
the United States. The facilities and sources of weather information made avi 
able through the Weather Bureau are the most efficient and least costly meat 
for providing meteorological information required in the national-defense pro 
gram. The Department of Defense has made many requests on the Weather 
Bureau for additional observations and reports in the continental United States 
and Alaska required solely for military purposes. We have been informed 
such cases that unless the Weather Bureau can maintain the basie eivili: 
weather service to which our legislation commits us, it will be necessary for th 
military to set up facilities of their own to furnish the information, facilities 
Which in every instance can be operated more economically by the Weath 
sureau in connection with its general program. Examples of meteorologi 
facilities requested primarily to meet military requirements but which t 
Weather Bureau has not been able to provide are: additional ocean vess 
stations in the Atlantic and Pacific, upper air observations to much greater ] 
heights than obtainable with present equipment and four times daily rather tha 
twice daily as at present, additional forecasting and briefing serviees along 
international aviation routes, numerous statistical studies and analyses, 
assumption of certain weather services at airports in the United States 
jointly by civil and military aviation. 

The Weather Bureau is following the directive of the committee that natio! 
defense items should be given first priority in allotting available funds in fi 
year 1952. Funds were programed to support continuation of essential sery 
to the civilian economy as fully as possible at but not above the 1951 level, 
thereafter afford increased support to national-defense items to the grea 


extent possible 
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The actual appropriation for fiscal year 1952 is $25,500,000 which 
increased 1952 base by_ aETSaEeee ey ee 7 
Increased obligations programed in fiscal year 1952 are 
as follows: 
Within-grade salary advancements $194, 000 
Annualization of 1951 reclassifications__________ 150, 000 
Additional reclassifications required in 1952 to 
comply with Classification Act of 1949_____- 67, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 71, 000 
Costs of increased pay scale not covered by pro- 
posed supplemental to be submitted by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget ; 195, 000 
Miscellaneous increases: 
(a) Freight rates oS aA UE sae ca 45, 000 
(b) Telephone and telegraph rates___ : 63, 000 
(ce) Rent and utility rates 23, O00 
(d) Social-security tax for temporary em- 
ployvees é ee 22. 000 


$844, 000 


1h , OOO 


7. Part-vear operation of ocean vessel stations Queen 

and Victor : 2 150, 000 
&. Part-year operation of stations in trust territory. 

(When appropriation was enacted it became evi- 

dent that the Weather Bureau could not con- 

tinue support. Navy advanced funds to main- 

tain program for balance of fiscal year 1952) ___ 75, 000 


Total increased requirement Efe -« 1,655, 000 
1, 055, 000 


Excess of requirements over available funds 211, 000 


Except for items 7 and 8 above, the deficit balance results from adding new 
requirements to 1952 base for reasons entirely beyond our administrative con 
trol. This means base program must be reduced this year by an amount of 
§211,000. Action is proceeding to reduce employment below 1951 levels and 
thereby accomplish the necessary savings. 

Increases requested by the Weather Bureau for fiseal vear 1953 have of ne 
cessitv been limited to high-priority items significant to the national welfare, A 
particularly urgent problem is the inadequate observational coverage over the 
Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans and the Aretic region. Areas almost as large as the 
United States lack weatber-reporting services despite frequent commercial and 
nilitary aircraft and surface-vessel movements which must now be routed and 
wheduled without adequate operational information on existing weather and 
prospective developments. To relieve the situation somewhat, it is proposed to 
naintain a few stations in the trust territory in the Pacific, increase the number 
fupper-air observations from ocean-vessel stations in the Atlantie and Pacifie, 
nd obtain weather intelligence from vital strategie areas in the Aretie by sup 

ying instruments for certain Canadian upper-air stations in addition to a small 
final development of the joint United States-Canada network in the Canadian 
Arctic. 

The recent disasters in the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans involving the Steam- 
ship Flying Enterprise and the Steamship Pennsylvania emphasize the need 
for improved weather reporting. To illustrate the useful manner in which 
weather information may be applied in ocean areas if observational coverage and 

either forecasting can be made adequate, the following is quoted in part, from 

syndicated newspaper article : 


Fir WINp Is AIM OF NAvy StrupDy METEOROLOGIS1 
KCcONOMY IN SHIP OPERATION 
By Thomas R. Henry 
JAN. 9, 1952 [date supplied|]—Navy meteorologists are trying to tailor navi 
tion to fit the wind 


Their calculations show that not only great economies in t 
ps but notable increases in speed could be achieved if oceangoing ships went 


he operations of 
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back to the old sailing-ship methods instead of following shortest distances 
tween two points on a map. * * * Even when there are only Dorm, 
winds * * * sailing with them instead of against them can increas: 
daily mileage of a ship from 28 to 38 miles with no increase in fuel cons 
tion, * * * If strong headwinds and high seas existed along a route vy 
normally required 7 days to accomplish, a captain could make the same ti: 
by sailing as much as 850 miles out of his way. And he would be assured 
reaching port free of damage and with far less strain on his crew. * * * 

Weather Bureau services are vastly important to the defense effort in 
nection with production and movement of food and supplies; therefore, ou 
tional strength depends in part upon how well the economy takes into ac 
many weather and climatic factors. The Weather Bureau, through its cove: 
of weather conditions prevailing over the country, forecasts of conditions 
expected, and interpretation of weather history, provides the means for in 
ing production and preventing serious losses from weather causes. The 
mands for these services constantly increase as their values are recognized 
wider seale. 

Relative to military operations, several Weather Bureau programs are 
pensable. Practically all Weather Bureau observations are utilized by the 
tary Weather units. As a matter of fact, all observations taken by the We 
Bureau, Air Foree, and Navy are merged to provide the coverage required fi 
liable analyses, prognoses, and forecasting on the geographic scale of our nati 
interests. Over-all analyses and prognoses for North America and large a: 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, as well as long-range forecasts, are produced by 
Weather Bureau and transmitted to military weather stations by teletype, rad 
and facsimile. 

Actually, Weather Bureau contributions to defense programs are limited « 
by the extent of the Bureau's facilities, since nearly all of its services and mor 
are required and used by the military. In addition to using the regular ser 
of the Weather Bureau very extensively, the Air Force, Navy, and Atu! 
Energy Commission transfer funds for numerous specialized investigati: 
studies, and statistical analyses in connection with their operations. 


Mr. Roonry. Do you care to develop this any further ¢ 
Mr. McDonatp. I believe that I should make just a very brief re- 


mark of this sort: The statement stresses two major points, I think 
One is that we have in the matter of our operations in the last 3 or 4 
years reduced our staff and tightened up our management in attempt 
ing to keep within the means made available to us, because the increases 
in appropriation over the last few years have been 75 percent for co: 
over which we have had no control—such as salary increases and ; 
creases in other costs of operation, growing out of legislation. 

The other point is that in our coordination of weather services wit! 
the military interests of the country, there has gone on, and continues. 
a very close coordination on the basic understanding founded in t 
law for the Weather Bureau that we shall conduct a civilian pares 
service for the Nation at home and for its Territorial interests, w!: 
is In many ways the important foundation for the military weat 
service for their particular needs. We have over these later mot 
and years found difficulty actually in meeting the expectations of | 
military for services which we are legally called upon to perform, 
which to duplicate would be a very wasteful thing. 

These two points, I believe, are somewhat stressed in the staten 


TRANSFERS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. You are getting transfers from the military ? 

Mr. McDonap. Only for very specialized studies and purpose 
not for the general basic weather service. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent in dollars in the current fiscal yi 

Mr. Grurs. The Department of Defense in this fiscal 
31,558,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. Did you get any other transfers? 

Mr. Gruss. Atomic Energy Commission, $98,000. Department. of 
Commerce, $79,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What were they for? 

Mr. Gruss. From the Civil Aeronautics Administration for spe 
ialized studies. 

Che Department of the Interior, $122,000. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, $8,400. 

Mr. Rooney. I note at page 3 of Dr. Reichelderfer’s statement the 
following language: 

The Bureau has a long record of “old-fashioned economy” and in fact has often 

n criticized for being ultraconservative in this respect. 

You do not believe that he means this committee ever criticized 
him, or the Weather Bureau, for having a record of “old-fashioned 
economy” 4 

Mr. McDonatp. No: I do not believe that remark is directed to the 
ommittee at all. At this juncture I would say the criticism mainly 
omes from the military and somewhat from the public, but the mili- 
tary is finding in their requests to us to serve them—— 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger says that he did not know that the mili- 
tary had the word “economy” in their lexicon. That does not require 
omment. 

Mr. McDonaxp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. I wish to call the committee’s attention to the fact that 


the $2,500,000 additional is comprised of pay increase money to the 

extent of $1,477,000 less $1,000 in rents and utilities assumed by the 

General Services Administration, and $1,024,000 under “General 

weather services.” The particulars with regard to the amount of 

$1,024,000, "General weather services,” may be found at page 1007 of 

the justifications, which we shall at this point insert in the record. 
(‘The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Explanation of increases and decreases 1952 to 1953 


d 


lent of weather intelligence fron 
St area 
Weather observations from Trust 
Territory in the Pacific 
Increase in frequency of rawinsonde 
observations at ocean stations 
Aretic station 
Rawinsonde supplic 
stic requirements 
Publication of hy 
. River basin surveys 
Fire-weather service 
Total difference, 1953 


5 24 px 


PUBLICATION OF HYDROCLIMATIC DATA 


Mr. Roonry. What about this requested amount of $110,000 for 
publication of hydroclimatic data ? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is in effect an outgrowth largely of the history 
of appropriations last year, which put the Corps of Engineers with 
their fund for surveys in the position where they had to reduce a 
working fund transfer of such long standing, annually, as to have been 
regularly programmed by both agencies for the purposes of gather- 
ing—— 

Mr. Roonry. In this request is it proposed that vou take over this 
work for the Corps of Engineers without reimbursement ? 

Mr. McDonarp. No. This would contemplate restoring publication 
ind matching funds which probably will not come to us from the 
Reclamation Service, and in effect putting it more on the basis of our 
funds and less on the basis of theirs in getting the data in shape so that 
the pubhie can get benefits from it. 

Mr. Roonry. Who has been paying for this previously ? 

Mr. McDonaup. The Corps of Engineers’ transferred money was 
heavily committed to this publication. 

Mr. Roonry. You say “heavily committed.” Who paid the rest ? 

Mr. McDonap. The Reclamation Bureau had a transfer. 

Mr. Roonry. The Bureau of Reclamation had a transfer of $40,000 ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. I hope these figures will be subject to cor- 
rection as we read the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should we take over the matter of these appro- 
priations which have previously been carried by the Bureau of Recla- 
lation and the Corps of Engineers ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would say that the basic work involved is the kind 
that the law expects us to do, and which we certainly ought to do in 
he general interest of the economy. The engineering interests that 
ire concerned with these data are not merely in the Corps of Engineers 
or the Bureau of Reclamation. 

For example, the Bureau of Public Roads that steers a spending 
program of $2 billion a year, and $500 million in culverts and bridges 
ilone, are affected by these rainfall conditions and they put in no 
money, but they should have these data available to them. That is just 
in example, the largest I know, of an engineering interest not repre- 





sented in the original transfers at all which should be served by t! 
data, now being piled up and not published. 


RAWINSONDE OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What about this item of $368,000, increase in ir 
quency of rawinsonde observations at ocean stations ! 

Mr. McDonaup. We are operating quite an extensive service 
upper air soundings over the oceans in cooperation with other 
tions who match it with their ship stations. 

Mr. Rooney. This work has been going on for some years, has it? 

Mr. McDonatp. Ten years or more. 

Mr. Rooney. Who has been paying for it ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. We have about $1,500,000 in our base for tl 
operations In cooperation with the Coast Guard, who provide the 
ships. We take only two of these upper air sounding now on each 
ship and station. The military and commercial fliers flying across 
the ocean join in presenting the usefulness of four instead of tw 
observations daily, largely because these stations are necessarily s 
scattered in space. We have only a total of 12 in both oceans. 

Mr. Gruss. Ten at the present time and one more by the end of 
this year. 

Mr. McDonaup. The large element in the cost of the program }: 
the cost of operating the ships. We could get more observations from 
the investment in platforms, and the effect is similar to increasing 
the number of stations we operate, but at a very much lower cost 
than if it were done by multiplying the number of stations. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Grubb, the figures you gave us awhile ago with 
regard to reimbursement from other agencies apply to what fisea 
vear ¢ 

Mr. Gruss. This fiscal year. 


ESTIMATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. What are your contemplated reimbursements from 
other agencies in the coming fiscal year ? 

Mr. Gruss. Atomic Energy Commission, $95,000, $3,000 less; noth- 
ing from the Department of Commerce; Department of Defense, 
$965,000, or an increase of about $80,000, and the Department of thi 
Interior, $36,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Will the transfers in 1953 be for the same services 
that have been performed in 1952, or are they for different projects! 

Mr. Grusp. In general, for the same services, Mr. Chairman. | 
would like to correct the figures. I gave you the figures fo. 
meteorological studies and statisties which are subtotals rather th 
the total amounts from these agencies. 

For fiscal vear 1953, the total amount from the Atomic Energ) 
Commission is $95,000; the Department of Commerce, $102,000; 
Department of Defense, $1,594,000; the Department of the Interio: 
$122,000; the Tennessee Valley Authority, $8,600. 


TRUST TERRITORY OBSERVATIONS 
Mr. Rooney. With the funds which you have in the current fis 


year, have you been making weather observations in the trust terr 
tory in the Pacific ? 
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Mr. McDonatp. We are beginning that. We are closing out our 
ticipation for the lack of funds in this year’s appropriation. 
Me: Roonry. You say that you are beginning it? 
Mr. McDonatp. We are beginning it with a Navy transfer. We 
we extending observations which we continued at the beginning of 
his year on our own money, and we would have had to drop the 
tivity had not the Navy come to our rescue with a small transfer of 
ls. We were committed, because of the del Ly in getting appro 
tions, for 3 months of operation started in the last fiscal vear 


ARCTIC STATION 
With regard to this Arctie station, there request 
in the current year’s 


Rooney. 
had funds for that 


$126,000. Have you 
ppropriation ¢ 
Mr. McDonaup. No, sir. 
t covered in our current 
f equipment in the Arctic 
tan extremely dangerous point now for a lack of replacement 
[here is heavy equipme nt to maintain air strips on these Arctic sta 
tions that have to be supphed by air, and a part of this request is to 
establish one station on a long lee of the flight route for maintaining 
This is a precautionary measure, to have 


The purposes in mind in this item are 
There is an obsolescence 
iv to year, and it 1 


ap propriat ion. 
is 
funds. 


which goes on from yea 


these outlying high posts. 
reporting station and a strip midway on one of the longest and most 


azardous legs of the supply route. 

RAWINSONDE SUPPLY FOR CANADA 
Mr. Rooney. With regard to the rawinsonde supply for Canada in 
eamount of $76,000, that is strictly a military operation and was in 


talled during World War II/ 
Mr. McDonaxp. It began with the military interest’ demand behind 
ind the Joint Board of Defense has endorsed it as a Very import int 
But the Canadian territory is an 
weather for the 


tem from their point of view. 
which 


rea tremendously important to our forecasting of 
PUnited States. Our cold waves come largely out of Canada 

ould be unable, within the means of their country and their limited 
opulation, to maintain sufficient networks of these upper air sound 
vs over their waste spaces without assistance from us, but the ob- 
vts are primarily and first of all to serve our civilian forecasting for 
United States and only incidentally to assist the military interests 


volved. 

Mr. Rooney. I note this $76,000 is all in the area of supplies and 
iterials and transportation of things. Do we have a personal serv- 
es expenditure with regard to this project ¢ 

Ir. McDonatp. There is administrative overhead which we propose 
‘io absorb. We do not charge anything back to it. The Canadians 
rovide the personnel for this service for actual operations; they ar 

iolly provided by the Canadians. 

RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to river basin surveys for which you ask 
V000 of the $1,024,000 total, have you received money from any 
agency in conne ction with these surve ys prev ious to this time / 


‘t 
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Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this something new / 

Mr. McDonarp. Well, we are in it ona very sketchy and inadeq lat 
basis with overtime and part time of the hydrological people, but thy 
whole nature of these projects involves having at hand rainfall an 


river forecasting data for the planning of basin construction and 
flood control and other types of very costly structures, and we tind 
ourselves unable to take our place in this program as it is expected of 


us. unless we can find more men to do the work. There is a territi 
of work involved. We have been unable to take it on over and abo 
the things that we already have to do. 


PRANSFERS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STAT! 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the language at page 121, the provis 
beginning at the top of that page, did you during the fiseal yea 
transfer any of the funds tothe Department of State / 

Mr. McDonaip. We have so far not been called upon to make a 
actual transfer. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you expect to? 

Mr. McDonatp. We still do not know. The whole matter is unc 
review, and exactly what the outcome will be we are unable to say 


We have left behind us in Iceland, the point concerned with thi 


language, valuable equipment and supphes which we could utili 
elsewhere. This has been done in anticipation that we may mak 
some capital out of that by leaving it there for the benefit of 1 


Government in making the transfer, and perhaps become our part of 


the whole transaction. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Rooney. Please briefly explain the language changes on the se 
ond line from the bottom of page 120, where you increase from $5,\' 
to $6,000 and from $7,500 to $8,500 the per annum emplovees in t! 
Arctic region. 

Mr. McDonarp. The rates previously set up in this language wi 
scaled to the prevailing civil service rates of pay, although the 
plovees { hemselves were excluded from eivil sery ice classifieat ion. 

Mr. Roonry. Do these amounts bring them up exactly in line wit 
Publie Law 201 increases ? 


Mr. McDonatrp. Yes. 
SUBSOLL MOISTURE TESTING 


Mr. Marswantn. What have you done in the past year toward ply 
ning for subsoil moisture testing / 

Mr. McDonatp. Very little, Mr. Marshall. It has been discussed 
a good deal. T learned since our last year’s hearing it is a much mo 
difficult problem that I knew it to be at that time, for instrument 
tion. It seems that a highly reliable device for the whole range of 
moisture is, as IT understand it, not available. We have some exp 
mental work going on with various types of soil moisture blocks, | 
I am told the results are not too satisfactory yet: that is, inadequat 
propose a very large scale program. It is in the experimental stage. 
and we are very much interested in it. 


AOL) 
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Mir. Marsnane. You are giving some attention to it / 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes: we are. 

Mr. Marsnatr. It would be very important to a large portion of 
our country, the upper part, including the area abides Lake Huron, 
Kos fthey knew how much water absorption the soil would take. 1 hope 
vou Will continue to give some attention to that. 


| ‘ lam rather taken by Mr. Reichelderfer’s statement + chee. old- 
eX : fashioned economy, I refer to the Weather Bureau and the amount 
He Jor Ae of the appropriations, and T find your appropriations in 10 years have 
rboy tripled. Now, as | understood the question oft the chairman a while 
wo, It Is expected that Defense will reimburse you for the expense 
um went to im regard to — work, which is over and above the 
vg of the appropriati 

~ McDonarp. Yes. They do make transfers for special | studies 
‘OVIsn Mae Stl ‘etl related to defense which in the nature of our basic laws thev 
ven re hot legally Int L position to look to us to do for them. The nature 
if the transfer is 1: aa for work that is specialized to their purposes, 
ke ou ind we still stand as the starting point Ina very large Wav for the 

iole Weather service to the military. 

Mr. Marstrann. IT might sav while my contacts have been very 
inde: & mited, a number of people have expressed dissatisfaction to me over 
» say the Weather Bureau. They have said in going to the Weather Bureau 
» this that generally speaking people take more time explaining to them w hy 
til they cannot do something than as to how they can accomplish it. I 
make | do not wish to prolong the discussion this afternoon. IT note that you 
fj talked about old-fashioned economy, but together with that it would 


rt of seem to me that we might be entitled to some more modern service. 
Can vou mention one improvement that you have made in the last 
l years of service to the tax Xpavers of this country ; just one. That 
sall IT want, Just one. 





e Mr. McDonavp. We are serving the airways in every respect in a 

S50 istly improved way. Our river forecasting is much better today tha 

nt! twas 10 years ALO. | think that our hurricane Service Is SAVI &Y more 
ves and property by all odds today. 

wi Mr. Marsuann. That is all T want, just one thing. So far I have 

e Pe) of been able to tell the folks of any one thing done In iniprovement 

e last 10 vears, and TP just war ted one. . 

wil Mr. Rooney. What has ig lamed on the Weather Bi reau re 
thy ¢ Dic thes blame vou fo. that train bel ne stalled on the west 
St ¢ 


Mr. McDonaup. T have not heard. but that might be so. The condi 


were foresha lowed Very well. I do hot think well enough to 
SAN that the railroads should not operate their trains rough 
pla onner Pass, but if mioht Interest you to know that as ech as the 
emMning ot January our lon oO nes forecast issued at that time fer 
seu e 30 days following indicate Id and very wet on the west coast 
mo nda change to this mild condition we have on the east const. That 
elit is foreshadowed as early as the beginning ot Janual V. 
rf Mr. Rooney. Thank you for today’s nice weather, 
cp 
GENERAL Provistons 
al One further matter concerns Mr. Cawley. 
stag With regard to the eeneral provisions in this bill, and specifica] 
mm S04. which was inserted by this committee about 2 vears ago, 
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under which the Secretary of Commerce was given absolute dis¢r 
to terminate the employment of any officer or einplovee wheneve) 
shall deem such termination necessary or advisable in the best intere- 
of the United States, does the Department wish the continuatio: 
this rider? 

Mr. Cawiry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you found it of use to vou? 

Mr. Cawiry. Yes, sir. 


THurspay, Fresruary 21, 1952 
Transvorr Arrncrarr DEVELOPMENT ; g 


WITNESS 








AMOS E. HEACOCK, PRESIDENT, AIRCOACH TRANSPORT ASSOCIA 
TION 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Heacock, we owe you an apology. We are lat 
starting this afternoon’s hearing for the reason that we had a luncli 
at which we had 25 youngsters from all over the world. 
Everybody started doing a little talking, with the result that 
could not be here by ? o'clock. ul 
Mr. Heacock. I understand. We have just been in 4 days of con- IF th 
vention and it is certainly hard to get into session. 
We are in the middle of a 4-day convention of all the independent J pr 
air carriers throughout the country, with about 50 represented. un 
Mr. Rooney. I understand you wish to make your statement to us JR!) 
with regard to the requested appropriations for the Civil Aeronautics 


Administration and, in particular, with regard to the item for turh tra 
jet testing / ob 
Mr. Hracock. Yes. of 
Mr. Rooney. I believe it is called transport aircraft development, . 
a request in the amount of $1,400,000. What have you to say in that 9% 
regard ¢ uh 
Mr. Heacock. I havea short statement, Mr. Chairman. wa 
My name is Amos E, Heacock, president, Aircoach Transport. Ass ig 
clation, a trade association of independent carriers, vu 
Mr. Fioop. Is this what they call “nonskeds” generally ? i 
Mr. Heacock. That is correct. eo 


BASIS FOR SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, last year I appeared HBsec 
before your distinguished subcommittee in opposition to a simi! Le] 
request for $600,000. Our membership was gratified to note that jy 
your committee opposed this expenditure on the ground that it wo 
contribute very little to national defense and would in effect just | 
another subsidy to the already heavily subsidized airlines. 

Later in the year I agreed to rejom the Prototype Aircraft Ad 
ory Committee of the CAA in an effort to work out a progran 
more immediate interest to the national defense. 
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[he imperative need of the Armed Forces, and especially of the 
rmy, is for a civil airlift reserve capable of transporting troops and 


Mm freight. The military is extremely interested in the assault-type 
ransport, helicopte 's, ‘and Cc onvertip |: anes, 
Qur membership is also interested in improving the assault-type 
transport, possibly a turbo-prop version, which could be used for com- 
ial purposes by our industry and which would be available for 
tary lift in time of war. 
In my letter of January 8, 1952, to the Honorable Charles F. Horne, 
\dmimistrator of Civil Aeronautics, I pointed out that our segment of 
! transport industry would support il prototype program “whenever 
: in be shown that transp orts and helicopters designed to meet Army 
ls and designed for low-cost operation are an integr: al part of the 
oram.” 
If it is agreeable to your committee, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
” ert the entire text of this letter into the record, together with my 


er of January 8 and Administrator Horne’s reply of February 5, 
2, to me. 
late Mr. Roonry. We will look at them and then decide whether or not 
Te thet belong in the record. 
Mr. Hracock. Maybe I could read from them. 
to Mr. Rooney. You can read excerpts from them. We want to look 
.t them before we put them in the record. We do not just put every- 

co} thing inthe record. 


Mr. Hracock. It was my understanding from his reply that “im- 
ident proved cargo transports and transport helicopters” would be an 


important phase of the prototype program which they would propose 
to us g_lothe Congress. 
uties However, I have no assurances that improved cargo aircraft and 
urbo- #uansport helicopters of the type needed by the military would be the 
object of any of the expenditure of $1,400,000 which the Department 
of Commerce has now asked for. 
ment. co n as been pointed out that ie prototype transport, such as the 
that » C123, may not be available until September 1952 or January 
3. teat I note on the second — of House Document No. 364, which 
was transmitted to you on February 18, 1952, that the $1,400,000 being 


Ass quested by the Department of Commerce is for the fiscal year ending 
4 ly 1, 1953 and, under the language whic h they have suggested to 
i, would “remain available until e xpended.” T herefore, there would 


em to be no reason at all why a good portion of the $1,400,000 re- 

iested could not be set aside for the testing of assualt-type transport 

d improved cargo planes when they become available. 

ks that connection, I should ea to point out that the Assistant 
eared @ecretary of Commerce on July 11, 1950, gave assurances to Senator 
milar @lehman that— 


» 7 m™ 


: Department, in administering the legislation, would give all possiblé em- 


WV phasis to the accelerated flight testing of cargo aircraft. 

sles In his letter of July 14, 1950 to me, Senator Lehman stated that 
was only in view of these assurances that he had withdrawn his 

\ , Bpoections to S. 3504, which subsequently became Public Law 867 of 

il 


ele ighty-first Congress authorizing e xpenditures, for which the De- 
bartinent ‘of Commerce is how seeking : ap propriations. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, [ am supporting the appropriatio 
this 81,400,000 with the understanding that your committee car 
ceive binding assurances that part of the money will actually be 
for cargo aircraft and assault transports of military significance 

Furthermore, in explaining his reasons for withdrawing his o 
tion to S. 8504, Senator Lehman stated that he did so— 
hat (1) irregular carriers will be given full and 
min the implementation of the provisions of the b 


with the understanding 
j ed considerat ic | 


prejud 
With vour permission, Mr. Chairman, I sl ould like to insert S 


tor Lehman’s statement into the record at this point. 
his appropriation item: of 81400000 


aire 


I am also supporting ( 
derstanding that irregular carriers represented by our Assi 


the un 
tion would be eligible for contracts for the testing of the new 
be discriminatory 


Otherwise, Mr. Chairman, the legislation woul 
It is important, of course, Mr. Chairman, that America keep 
with the development « Ir transportation, 
iveratt | 


of yet al 
thods adequate for these new alr 


} 
CONTVOL met 


ana develop trafl 
Stp port 


yective. 
CONDITIONS FOR SUPPORT © 

] ilso SUpPPOrt, as I] have made ( lear to Mr. Hlorne, this approp! 

of S1400.000 on condition that, first, Cargo alreratt 

he included in the expenditures and, seco 


on item 
ault-type transports 
rriers Which my association represents would be 


as CAarrici 


1S- 


If your committee 


rai. 
itt 


progwTr 


Wn the testing i 
these points, then T think it wou 
but would lead eventually to t 


| 
eontracts 


nding assurances on 


Chat rreg 
oible 


ly be a worth-while expend ture, 
AVI Ny of hundreds of millions ot dollars. 
like to say that LT have discussed this with Mr. Horne. 
- convention last night. 
| expen 


ltment made hy 


He gave us assurances 
litures for this 


the Assist 


I would 
he appeared at our 
| anv supplement 
the COM | é 
Il seements of the aviation industry 
Id be el oible for the testing Prog 


that he would support 
and he would recognize 


SMecrelary of Commerce that l 
| it. WO 
D BY PROGRAM 


| state that “hundres 
nthis: The United States Ai 


eve ntually involved “ I mea 
ypperation developni 


Hie 


| 4 ‘ 
KE LO SAY that 


to an airborne troop-carriel Del 
he mobility heces ny 1 ¢ ' ah ene ot 2 
ipower. 

rssault type transport, only one of 


iv to date, and that L have a i 
repared to approve o 


Lockhee ra W il] cl 


erenter mat 
are backing’ the : 
approved by the Ari 
hi \ , Li we \\V . J | . re )) 

+ | > 5 ur-engine 
Vilian ¢ 


] 


understiay 
would 


approved, 
[t 1s hy - type de available for « 
| ( uld be paid for by ( here 


and 


qo! x 
1 
e available and 


lc 


usec, fey 


upon publie funds. 
like to point out that our industry has some 176 an 
| cle veloped, ] 
t to the Governme 


have Thahhed, 
the Korean 


emergency at no cos 





Now, a small encouragement to the development of a civil airlift 
reserve, based upon the very type of aircraft that the Army wants as 
vil airlift reserve, will return the benefits many fold. 


AVAILABILITY OF PLANES 


Is for this reason thy if ] have ¢ hanged my\ posit 0} 
at that time there was no possibility of testi 
sport s because they had none available. 


Phey will have them ay lable before the end of 1 
reason | wonder why we have no provision 
1 le the CAA testing 
type cert feat It. 2 tine ervice-type tes 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. F 
Mir. I tLoop. Who ts e 
Mr. Heacock. Cha 
r. FLoop. Who 


nro 


Y)} iat 
PLaorreet 


from 
lead time of three fises] 
to get His n ‘rial and his 
rE a "oe ‘es, a 
ites and his equipm ind everything else Tor defense construe- 


When and with wha and who is Fone to build them for you 


iy" invbody else ¢ 
Mr. Hracock, » Defense Production Administr: 
ot the hiohest prioritie l mduetion ot elvil ail 
r. Hoop. LT know, but this is not civil aircraft. 
r. Hracock. Yes: it is. What Iam saying is that Convairs and 
f and other aireratt are eon Yr to he continued to be pre duced 


his military emergency because of high priority. 


Koop, Is not your problem the Air Force plane people ¢ 


is vour problem here / 
NECESSITY OF PROGRAM FOR CIVILIAN PURPOSES 


r. Heacock. We cannot use a military airplane until it is test 
vped, certified by the ¢ AA, a program which covers several] months, 
rut G@hs, tore test and sO) 


might have to have a year’s lead on the time that the first air- 


We 
nlay e became avatlable for testine fore anvone could consider buy- 
ho the airplane beeause they woul: have ho assurance that It could 


ised im commercial an operations. 
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Under the prototype testing program the CAA could undertak 
type certification tests to make it eligible for commercial operat 
and make its minor modifications that may be nec essary. 


AIRPLANE SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Froop. You know or have heard or have read that this ¢ ‘om 
tee Is not very enthusiastic about these airplane subsidies in princiy 
You know th: at, do you not ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Hracock. I certainly do. 

Mr. Loop. Then instead of arguing with us about something t 
we are against anvhow, why ask us about another subsidy ? We 
trving to get rid of subsidies. 

Mr. Hi ACOCK, | have spent more time on the Hilj here—— 

Mr. Fioop (inte rposing ap Opposing rec ta 

Mr. Heacock. Opposing subsidies, 

Mr. FLoop. You and this committee are in agreement. We 1! 
agreed that we are against subsidies to the airplane people. Nov 
vou come back here and yo ll on another hat and say, “Well, 
an for it because it will benefit me.” How is that a ball ¢ aa 

Mr. Heacock. No. hink our position is quite consistent. 

Mr. FiLoop. This is going to be a subsidy to somebody in the 
play e business, is it not? , 


Mr. Heacock. No. 
Mr. KLoop, You want us to give CAA money to test assault 
ift that you are going to buy or lease under the civilian compo 


{ 


crs 
DPA scheme. but before vou can use the plane turned out by Chase, 


} 


CAA must examine it and certify it to you, but we have to pay 
money to ‘AA to do that for vou, do we not ? 
Mr ee, Sir, , 
Mr. noob (interposine). Is that not right 7 
Me. Heacock. No. 
Mir. Loon. You just told mie it was. I asked you. 
Mr. Hy ACOCK. SIP, if I Was On the other s dle of the table 
an representing the Government, as—— 
OOD (1 terposing). Never ate that. i a ked vou a 
You want us to give CAA acertain sum of money. Part of 
ioney you want CAA to use to test assault aircraft, is that righ 
Mr. Heacock. That is correct. 
Mr. Iyoop. After it 1s tested, and the only reason it isto bet 
so that some civilian airlines, “sked” or “nonsked.” we do not 
ibout that, want to use that craft, and they cannot use it until 
certifies it. And CAA cannot undertake such a program unl 
vive thom the money to do it, 1s that not right 4 
Mr. Hracock. Sir 
Mr. FiLoop (interposing). Is 
(No answer. ) 
Mr. Foon. It is or it is not. 
Mr. Heacock. That is, if you cut me off at that point, T woul 
yes. 
Mr. Froop. Tell me yes or no. ‘The answer is “Yes” plus someth 
What is the “plus” ¢ 
Mr. Heacock. The plus is this, that the Armed Services Commit 
at the same time are appropriating billions of dollars for 17 to 35 or 


carrier groups that will be necessary for the defense of this count! 
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Mr. Fioop. Are you against that / 
Mr. Heacock. I certainly am not. 
Mr. Fioop. Then why cite it’ Is it a horrible example of some- 
ne’ 
Mr. Heacock. A great deal of that expenditure can be saved by 
t giving the industry an opportunity to get and buy 
s, hire its pilots which are needed to provi le the 
loperation. It would have cost us liundreds of mi 
put 176 airplanes into Operation, wit] 
ow-how, the man power, the officers. 
have available rieht now. 
WV] nen the Korean emerevene rye Was here l Wa 
within hours airplanes were being dispatched with bazookas, ba- 
oka ammunition to the west coast, and within 24 hours those air- 
mes were on the Way to Koren. 


rf 
rt 


« 


dil, 


Mr. Froop. The reason for that was that there was ina lequat 
The appropriations now being made by this Cong 
ope, 1f properly administered. will be to prevent the 
sing that you are very properly complaining about. 
I think vou are right, wp to that point. But if we recognize the 
fault that vou are complaining yay — secondly, 1f we ap- 
! ropriate money to the al med Sey ices, the ie oree, TO prevent that 
rom occurring again, and if that appropriation is properly admin- 
tered by the Air Foree, hen the situation thrat you are complaining 
bout should hot oc cur the COM I i we hope. 
Mr. Heracoc IK. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. Uf all that is We, hen you have not ns 
Mr. Heacockx. You would be paving 100 times tl rice for the 
amount of protection. 
noon. Whi / 
Hiacock. Becaiise we do not charge vou for pu 
rplanes into operation. ‘e buv them. We pay 
from evil Opel ition. We p vide the crews 
Knoop. Of course. vou understa {| - You cannot operate at 
any of the airlines cannot Operate al 4 unless you make use of the 
fa ilities that this subcommittee appropriates nearly SLO0000,000 a 
year to maintain the airw: of the U1 
ie, Ih \COCK, Tl IOS 
\Ir. ‘LO0D Cinterpos ie?) You hi 
bd else, but the fact remains tha 
t were not for what Sater ee has « 
I think we are ap propl tine S80 million to man in the Federal 
Ways. You at least ope that benef equal with somebody else. 
Why is not your problem with the Air Force ¢ 
Mr. Heacock. I would like to give you a simile, like a businessman 
ald, if IT was a business on the other side of the table representing 
- interests of the Government. 
Pake a little town that has no water fe and th Vy Say because 
the fires cap sary ape every once in aw hile, “We are going to have 
with publie funds, set up Pl es, pipe water all over this city.” 
Then somebody vets pt bri ha idea, “Why don’t we pipe this into 
kouses and « ‘harge the people for the water, and in addition to 
ting out fires the same system can be used for evervday commerecl | 


yas 





1S6 
You would say as a businessman, “Why the thing to do is issue 
! municipal bonds and vo ahead and do it and pay for the water sys 
vith the funds of the individual householders.” 
That is What we are asking VOU to do here. Instead ot having 
entire expenditure being available on Vv for a war purpose, we | 
for it in civilian operation and you have it available for an emerges 


AVERAGE LIF ! \ r AIRCRAFT 


What is the lift f the average assault 
asked for appelr fe it we Gave CS ne money, 
se, CAA examined and certified then. 
¢ What is the life f 
4 What IS 


now 1 


» armed si 


Is correct. 
do not recoenize the analogy for Kore a beea 
ler the Impression we will correct that. 
e vou the benetit of the argument. What is the life of 
hit } fancy, ever plane that is built. ’ 
life expeclancy 
buy when Ch 


Ke oft at Nat 10) 


for vour adav-by Lv 1 = 1 reight, wherever vou are oo 
} | ; 
he life expectancy 


AcocK. Several tens 


at S.QOOO hours. 
y gone through 
ie 
welhIne that is 
? 
and renewead, 
hew engines, new parts, new equi) 
I 1 I 


ne part is renev nthe normal 


Mr. Froop. Have you talked, under 


with om A r loree defense people ¢ 

My. I} cock. | have, 

Mr. Fioop. Do they agree with vou? 

Mr. Hreacock. The Army agrees with us. 

Mr. Froop. Iam talking about the Air Force. 
Mr. Hr ALCOCK, The Ai Force would | 


themsetves than have « 


Mr. Froop. Your ans 


Vi Th vou é 


Mr. Heacock. The Air Force agrees they should have these assa 


tvpe aircraft, the same type fon 


Mr. I’ Loop Interposinge). The An Force does not agree with 








a 








Mr. Hi ALCOCK, Well | depends Wi 


of dollars to do What vou want done, 
Vir. Hy ACOCTS | am sure that the Arme 
That is a cry lin matter, 
Mr. Froop. Wait a minute, my friend. 
On operates the IEW .and one of t 


e Civil Aeronautics Adnin tratlo 


i} 
| | ] 
SVstel Hecwuse thre ell every 
Chai to the armed servic 


tO IV ( AA 


t pPrelitlse . 
{ } 
tit, Operated 
, 
{todo what 
preparedness 
] Llici 1:VeE 
i 
+ 7 
( All 
! ) ‘ te? 
i Joint 
i | 
t i 
wut 
( 
r ( { 
r at etary, 
We] | ( 
CAA 
toh 
tidi 
] 
{ r 1 
1] | ‘ | 
( the ) 
Korce and 
[tee 
Yer 1 


test an ift 
upon you or 
mite use. if 


“ason, 1 My 


, } bor 
volved. 
Mr. F Loop. The Air Force Wahts the a it-ty pe ( 
the Air Force for their ow Nn purposes they do ot yw 
want to doz is that not it 2 
Vir. Heacoc K, No: the Air Fores also | ks the tt 
idea of applying these aircraft for Villan oper 
a stand, 
\lr. I t.oop. Prov ding they cet the Oney 1} >? 
Ommattee nanad it ha hothine to ao { the } | 
Mr. Heacock. That is correct. 
\{r. Loop. Sure. Phe : ( doubt out ft i 1} | 
earmark part of ther 1 .) OOKKeC] { 
\ \ ) i | tO ¢ } VO \ itil tone é It 
rf ; { tag) if 
\} Herve Gk. 3 { ) Conve or aty i 
fs of Staff. t An ift extensive tes t io 
Out { i t | ) port. 
Operalro | ( Lid Ay } ( ) 
the Agr Force order ( ties, and 
secretary Lo { eC] vy of Defens an 
Ce program Go 1 fo } | nich Tine \ r ro A 
1 hy 
Mr. FLoop (interposii He 
) » t] ~ 1ob raw { e { / } l ¢ - rove 
nat hols tn ae a 
What re vo Ik ) t SL A008) 4 i 
irked TO « a) ) { done of | 
n bas Of Transpo) it] rart ¢ 
Vii Hh LOCOCTK. \ 1¢ } read Thre sand lel] - 
Mr. Fioop, The Air BF ed for S17 bil 
vs are NOW going o Phere ibconmmitte {tine 
Ix what Vor OULNE Te ( rake ye l Te Ty } 
ritte OT ié \pprop ti¢ ( mmnit tec \ 
them vou story. 
And | would bye will no, i | rer i Tide iber of 4 
l Tam. to direct the Ain Force to absorb cost of that 
t Teer ainty tl | this TO Poere it this time te \ \ 
of thre few dollay \ » Vt i ilf-mial dollay 
The armed sery . It mialely This ho reflection 
] CrOWC But thie ¥} a £9 ( Yriibent the wit 
when hecessary, OV Chr \) ned | Orees Phere o ve 
lon, and Tam only speakine for myself. why wit] 
ev are asking for, and they will probably get most of 
ree cannot assume and absorb and transfer to CAA as 
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The minute we start getting tough with them they say, “Wait a. 
ute. This is not just for civil aeronautics.” We are continually 
ing to find out why the airlines cannot pay more of this burden ; 
they use them. CAA says, “Well, that is right, but the military 
it, too.” And generally that shuts us up. 

If CAA is already doing so much work for the military, if the B 
reau of Standards is doing so much work for the military, I se: 
reason—the armed services have nearly every agency in the Gov 
ment working for them at no cost to the armed services. 


That isa hidden figure which Is not reflected in the armed sel 
oask for S852 billion this vear. Well. 


dollars in somebody else's budvet WoO!) 


budget. They are going 
have dozens of millions o 
for them. I think it is about time that they reflect what they 
costing us. And here ts another incident of it. 

Mr. Heacock. I would say that regardless of whose budget it 
is all our money. 

Mr. Io I). Phat we have ! o debate about. But {| isis a Verv sl] 
limited area that we are operating in. I did not intend, Mr. Ci 


| 
I 


I 
¢ 
} 
i 


iad, to monopolize this. but I see this Vol’ on all over the place e 
day, and this just seemed another case of it. 

Mr. Hracock. We are very proud that we have never come b 
any group and asked for a subsidy, and I do not think we ever 
We are dead set against it. We beheve that the entire aviation ~ 
‘an be handled without subsidy. 


Mr. Loop. L; 


You are making a good presentation. [find no fault with you o1 


+] a la , - } 
t{mesay this fit Wilt dO Vou any eood, on The rec 


OoreanizZatlon. 
I commend them for the stand thev have taken on subsidies. 
by the same token that vou offer to me, I must hand it back to 


Mr. Heacock. I do not agree with you. As I sav. if [was lo 


it it as a businessman, and I saw that an expenditure could b: 
me back manyfold in savings regardless of what it came out 
whether it was another department of 1h 1) isiness or hot, ] VW 
ump at the chance. . 

Mn Foon. Of course. that ay Oo the ane st1ON. | tel] Vou we 
t limited jurisdiction. 


( NDITIONS FOR SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Mir. Rooney. If it were your information that the Civil Aero 
tics Administration is not and will not test turbo-jets with regar 
issault-tvpe transports or helicopters, what would your answer 
this $1.400.000 request he? , 

Mr. Heacock. In my consistency of position and my belief. Tv 
not be able to support uti 

Mr. Roonry. There is no part of the funds which show they a 


be used for the Test in r oft such planes. 


i] 


Gentlemen, do you have any questions’ Tf not, Mr. Heaco 
thank yon very much for your appearance. 


We ‘i il] insert these letters in the record “af this point. 
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The material referred to is as follows:) 
JANUARY 8, 1952 


. CHARLES F’, HORNE, 


DeAR Mr. Horne: I have the letter addressed to Mr. John 
en ACTA’s representative on the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee. 


\ 
\ 


ver, since development of both turbo prop 


nitially only the testng of B 


ve 


NTtTee. 


Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C 


Belding who has 


I resigned from the committee because apparently Public 
S67 had not given suflicient latitude to enable the committee 

totype testing and modifications of immediate interest to our national de- 
se. We believe the most urgent duty of the committee should be to test and 
litate putting into civil operation the types of aircraft which can be utilized 
he Ariny in a national emergency. 

uur Army faces a group of Communist countries enjoying both the advantages 
iterior lines of communication and superior numbers of troops. Both ad 
iges can be effectively negated by superior mobility of our troops and equip- 
ut to any point on that perimeter where fighting may break out. Superior 
bility in the combat zone itself can be maintained with helicopters. The 
Vil air-lift reserve capable of transporting a 


yii 
one time plus the development of a civil- 
and 


s you may know, 
to engage 1n 


iV’s imperative need is for a « 
sion of troops and matériel at 
ter transportation industry which can be drawn upon for equipment 
1 fight and maintenance personnel 
The Aircoach Transport Association, therefore, Supports Very strongly the 
rts of Mr. Waldo and others in the CAA in pushing this development. We 

support this project to the limit « On the other hand, how- 


in time of emergence vy 


if our capabilities 
assault-type transports and heli- 


pters are not included in your request for funds and the committee contemplates 
> arcraft or turbo-jet commercial air transports, 
annot support the present position of the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Com- 
Our industry has pioneered air freight, air coach, combination &ir-coach and 

agricultural labor movements and has watched these 

after our example by the entire air-transpor- 
r us into the lower 
Therefore, our 





LO operations, and 
kets expanded and developed 
At present, the entire industry is follow 





n industry 


coach fare market of 899 and SSS fares, from coast to Coast. 


istry is particularly qualified to advise on the pioneering of additional air- 
nsportation expansion, It ‘act, if we do not continue onr ploneering into 
fields our industry may be eventually eliminated. With this extremely vital 
st in the expansion of civil aviation, we must take a strong position against 
ng exclusive emphasis on the development of high-cost turbo-jJet transports 
a limited luxury market at this time Data obtained from testing B-+45’s 
iid be useless in cost studies on turbo-jet operation, and co from our point of 
is the most essential facts n extending air transportation and building 
il airlift reserve 
be assured that we will throw our support 100 percent behind the activities 
the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee wheneve t can be shown that 
sports and helicopters designed to meet Army needs and designed for \ 
operation are an integral part of the progran 
Very truly yours 
Amos FE. HEacock, President 


JANUARY 18, 1952 


CHARLES F. Hornt 
Civil Acronauties 
an Mr. Horne: After talking with vou and Mr. Joseph 
Fred Lee and Mr. Waldo, on the occasion of the last meeting of the Proto- 


us position of 


{doministration, Vi ashingtoa) BS. Dp. C 
\dams of the CAB, 


Aireraft Advisory Committee, T am reversing the previo 
ssociation in opposition to the program of the committee. 

f CAA that development of improved-type 
1 from the 


the program 


view of the assurances of the 
» transports and helicopter developments have not 


but have only been deferred, we shall support 
1 with the arguments 
1 


been eliminated 
‘am 
e coming yvear | 
Mr. Adams and with the fact that this year you wil 
the Avro-jet liner to 


was particularly impresse¢ 
have n true transport 
test We still retain our doubts as to the valne of 
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V-type al as an aid to establishing data to be applied 
t aircraft 


transpo1 


k, Pre side 


operatious otf 
Very truly yours, 

Amos E. Hracot 
DEPARTM COMMERCE, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, Februari 2 


ENT OF 


( celve your iettel of Janu 


<d testing ‘ogram under 
] il Very 


Proposed 
chance 


insport Association has reversed its 
. by 


support t 


concrete 


forward 
lue of testing military 
| Jetliner 


only one Avro 


rogram would 
rte 


testing ] I 
and in 
amount of ime, we | 
‘ogram as well as the Jetlin: 
is the one we are going t 
in to construct an intellige: 
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Keonomie regulation 
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Safety regulation 
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and Geodetic Survey 
Administration 
Commissioned officers 
Crews of vessels, increased pay and ration allowances 
Karthquake investigations 
Geodetic control 
Instrument services 
Salaries and expenses 


Surveys and charts for marine : 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Bureau 
Customs, Transfer to Bureau of 
Departinental salaries and expenses 
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